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Passengers  aboard  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  trains  cannot  fail  to  notice  as 
they  pass  around  the  city  of  Athens,  situated 
on  a  series  of  terraced  hills,  the  clump  of 
stately  trees,  embedded  within  which  are  num- 
erous brick  buildings.  Frequent  travelers 
along  this  picturesque  route  know  that  this  is 
the  home  of  the  Ohio  University,  and  the 
stranger  soon  learns  that  the  rugged  scenery 
of  the  hills  and  the  winding  river  and  the  insti- 
tution overlooking  all  are  related  very  inti- 
mately with  the  early  history  of  the  Old  North- 
west. He  is  passing  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  the  first  or- 
ganized settlement  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  national  government.  Along  the  mean- 
dering Hock-hocking,  an  English  Earl,  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  Eoyal  Governor  of  Virginia,  once 
marched  his  army,  en  route  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try on  the  Scioto.  On  its  bosom  floated  the 
first  settlers  as  they  came  to  found  the  town 
of  Athens,  the  second  permanent  settlement  in 
Ohio.  Just  east  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen  a 
■lam  to  harness  its  waters.  This  was  the  first 
to  be  constructed  in  all  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, as  was  also  the  college  on  the  hill  the 
first  in  this  same  Northwest.  It  was  the  first 
educational   institution   to   be   endowed   by   the 


national  government  and  is  now  the  oldest  in 
existence,  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  ex- 
cept Transylvania  in  Kentucky.  Surely  there 
is  enough  here  to  keep  the  thoughtful  traveler 
engaged  for  some  distance. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ohio  University 
was  indeed  unique.  It  is  stated  upon  good 
authority  that  when  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  who 
is  rightfully  styled  the  "Father  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, -' '  was  negotiating  with  the  Continental 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Ohio 
for  his  Company,  he  insisted  that  two  entire 
townships  of  land  should  be  given  as  an  en- 
dowment for  ' '  an  university. ' '  Congress  hesi- 
tated and  thereby  almost  proved  the  old  saw 
that  "He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  The  oppor- 
tunity to  cancel  old  army  warrants  by  a  sale 
of  land  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
passed,  for  Dr.  Cutler  went  to  his  lodgings, 
began  to  pack  his  belongings,  while  his  horse 
and  sulky  stood  at  the  door,  ready  for  his 
departure.  Some  designate  this  act  of  his  as 
diplomacy,  others  less  rhetorical,  characterize 
it  as  "  bluff. ' '  At  any  rate  it  brought  Con- 
gress to  him,  and  the  two  townships  now 
known  as  Athens  and  Alexander,  became  a 
permanent  endowment  of  the  Ohio  University. 

A  year  later  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  at  Marietta.  These  pioneers  were 
under  the  leadership  of  Eufus  Putnam,  "The 
Father  of  Ohio."  and  when  this  hero  of  two 
wars  alighted  from  the  "Second  Mayflower," 
on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  on  that  April 
day  of  1778,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  com- 
mission to  establish  "an  university"  in  the 
primeval  forest   of  southern  Ohio. 

Scarcely  was  the  settlement  made,  when 
there  burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  western 
country  an  Indian  war,  lasting  several  years. 
The  colonists  under  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  met 
with  disastrous  defeat,  and  it  was  not  until 
Wayne  obtained  his  decisive  victory  that  peace 
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was  fully  restored.  During  these  years  of 
uncertainty,  the  Mariettians  kept  pretty  close 
beneath  the  guns  of  Fort  Harmar.  But  as 
soon  as  the  sky  cleared  they  proceeded  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plans  of  the  founders 
of   the   colony. 

A  committee  was  selected  to  locate  the  pro- 
posed school,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
surveyor,  a  number  of  assistants  and  fifteen 
men  to  guard  against  a  possible  Indian  attack. 
This  was  certainly  a  strange  introduction  of 
the  classics  into  the  Northwest.  In  a  fleet  of 
canoes,  propelled  by  the  power  of  the  setting- 
pole  against  the  swift  and  narrow  channel  of 
the  Great  Hock-hocking,  accompanied  by  armed 
guards  against  the  lurking  savages  and  carry- 


ing with  them  pork,  beans,  and  hard  tack  that 
made  up  their  rough  fare,  the  committee  of  old 
veterans  of  three  wars  proceeded  to  fix  with 
compass  and  chain  the  boundaries  of  the  uni- 
versity lands.  There  was  little  of  polish  or 
culture  in  the  undertaking  but  rifles,  canoes, 
and  salt  pork  were  never  put  to  better  use. 

Finally  the  charter  for  its  organization  was 
granted  by  the  new  State  of  Ohio  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  was  called  by  Governor  Tif- 
fin, the  first  Governor  of  the  State.  His  Ex- 
cellency himself  was  present.  He  had  ridden 
on  horse-back  over  the  hills  of  Vinton  county, 
sixty  miles,  from  Chillicothe,  along  the  route 
now  followed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad.     Others  of  the  trustees  came 
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even  farther  and  in  their  journey,  they  crossed 
cliffs,  followed  the  winding  streams,  and  passed 
the  haunts  of  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  pan- 
ther. The  roads  were  only  trails  and  there 
were  only  occasional  pioneer  huts  to  cheer  the 
lonely  travelers.  It  seems  incongruous.  These 
men  had  traveled  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
miles,  by  blind  paths  or  Indian  trails  through 
dense  forests  inhabited  by  wild  animals,  to  this 
embryo  village,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an   institution   of   learning. 

Four  more  years  elapsed  before  the  building 
that  had  been  erected  was  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  notice  was  given  that  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  students.  On 
registration  day  three  young  men  applied  for 
admission.  Eev.  Jacob  Lindley,  a  Dartmouth 
graduate,  was  the  faculty.  A  year  later  the 
trustees  decided  that  hemp,  beef,  and  pork 
would  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  money.  There 
were  no  scales  in  the  town  with  which  to  weigh 
the  produce,  and  if  there  was  a  disagreement 
a  committee  of  arbitration  was  selected  from 
the  citizens  of  Athens. 


The  growth  of  the  college  was  necessarily 
slow,  but  it  steadily  grew  in  favor  with  the 
citizenship  of  the  State.  From  the  time 
Thomas  Ewing  went  forth  as  one  of  the  two 
first  graduates  until  even  now  the  University 
has  maintained  a  standard  of  excellence  second 
to  none  in  the  country.  At  the  trustees'  meet- 
ing, held  April  17,  1823,  that  body  felicitated 
itself  upon  the  position  the  infant  institution 
held  in  the  ranks  of  colleges. 

It  is  a  subject  of  pecuiar  gratification  that 
the  standing  of  this  institution  is  rapidly  rising 
in  the  public  mind.  While  there  are  many 
other  institutions  in  the  State,  facts  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ohio  University  has 
precedence  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

The  trustees  had  ample  reason  for  this  burst 
of  self-laudation.  Every  part  of  the  State  was 
represented  in  the  student  body.  Students  came 
from  Kentucky.  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Her  graduates  went  forth  into  the  new  west, 
and  many  a  college  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
had  Ohio  University  alumni  in  its  faculty.  The 
Reed  boys  came  from  a  farm  near  Urbana,  a 
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distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  There 
were  seven  of  them  and  the  father  desiring 
to  give  them  the  best  educational  advantages 
within  reach,  selected  the  Ohio  University.  But 
their  help  was  needed  in  both  the  spring  and 
the  fall  on  the  farm,  so  they  had  to  journey 
back  and  forth  at  these  seasons.  The  journey 
was  made  in  a  two-horse  vehicle,  and  it  took 
three  days  to  make  the  trip  each  way.  The 
father  took  his  boys  back  and  forth  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  times.  In  all  he  traveled 
eighteen  thousand  miles,  or  a  distance  equal  to 
three-fourths  around  the  globe.  Did  it  pay? 
Let  us  see.  Daniel,  who  graduated  in  1824, 
was  for  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  Then  he  became  a  college  presi- 
dent. Three  became  successful  lawyers,  and 
one  of  them  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio.  Two  became  physicians,  and  the  seventh 
was  shot  while  commanding  a  vessel  in  running 
a  blockade  in  the  Mississippi  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  attendance  reached  high-water  mark  in 
the  days  of  the  great  William  MeGuffey,  who 
was  President  of  the  institution  in  the  early 
years  of  the  forties.  Then  began  a  season  of 
adverse  and  pernicious  legislation,  that  robbed 
this  pioneer  college  of  its  splendid  patrimony, 
and  for  the  next  half  century  the  college  merely 
existed.  For  a  time  its  doors  were  actually 
closed.    But  it  continued  to  send  forth  splendid 


men,  for  its  alumni  and  ex-students  include 
some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country.  These 
"lean"  years  produced  "Sunset"  Cox,  Judge 
Shiras,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Oliver  P.  Shiras,  also  a  Federal  Judge,  Con- 
gressman Trimble,  Ben  Butterworth,  War- 
Governor  John  Brough,  Governor  Bigger  of 
Indiana,  Bishops  Ames,  Moore,  and  Cranston, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  scores  of  others 
more  or  less  prominent. 

But  this  half -century  of  "lean"  years  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  fruitful  decade  that 
augurs  a  new  and  better  day  for  the  pioneer 
college  of  the  West.  The  State,  in  order  some- 
what to  make  reparation  for  its  dereliction, 
began  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  of  the  most  modern  type. 
Instead  of  the  pittance  coming  from  its  lands, 
an  annual  tax  levy  now  produces  an  annual  in- 
come of  more  than  $90,000.  Within  this  period 
half  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in  perma- 
nent improvements. 

Instead  of  the  old  Center  Building,  erected  in 
1817,  the  oldest  college  edifice  now  standing 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  the  two 
"wings,"  built  away  back  in  the  "thirties," 
there  are  now  eleven  buildings  in  all,  and  a 
$75,000  Science  Hall  in  process  of  construction. 
Ewing  Hall,  the  administration  building,  named 
in  honor  of  the  first  graduate,  is  a  handsome 
structure,    containing    a    beautiful    auditorium 
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capable  of  seating  a  thousand  people.  Ellis 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  State  Normal  College,  is 
the  largest  structure  on  the  campus.  Boyd 
Hall,  named  for  the  first  woman  to  graduate, 
is  the  home  of  the  "co-eds,"  as  is  also 
Women's  Hall.  The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the 
latest  improvements  to  be  received.  There  is 
no  better  equipped  college-gymnasium  in  Ohio 
— all  the  modern  facilities  are  there,  such  as 
race-track  and  swimming  pool.  The  Carnegie 
Library  is  a  neat  building,  in  which  is  housed 
33,000   volumes   of   well-selected   literature. 

Ohio  University  has  been  co-educational  since 
about  1870.  The  first  woman  to  graduate  was 
in  1873.  Co-education  did  not  come  through 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  the  co-eds  "came" 
and  demanded  entrance.  The  first  one  arrived, 
bag  and  baggage,  and  prepared  to  remain.  For 
a  while  she  was  known  as  Adney's  "private 
pupil, ' '  but  as  usual  the  women  had  their  way, 
the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  and  today 
the  Ohio  University  would  be  rather  a  dreary 
place  if  it  were  not  for  the  co-eds. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  newer  and  better  day 
for  the  old  college  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  vigorous  administration  of  President 
Alston  Ellis,  whose  long  experience  in  school 
and  college  work  has  eminently  fitted  him  in 
an  admirable  degree  for  maintaining  a  policy 
of  administration  in  a  state  institution  to  which 
the  public  schools  are  so  closely  related. 

Ohio  University  has  long  been  recognized 
and  rightly,  too,  as  the  "poor  boy's  school." 
The  authorities  maintain  with  show  of  evidence 
that  any  young  man  or  woman  can  graduate 
here  with  less  expenditure  of  money  than  in  any 
other  college  in  Ohio.  The  graduates  of  the 
Ohio  University  are  admitted  without  question 
into  the  large  institutions  of  the  country.  She 
has  now  representatives  doing  graduate  work 
and  holding  fellowships  in  Harvard,  Clark,  Chi- 
cago, Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  relationship  existing  between  "town and 
gown"  has  always  been  the  most  amiable.  In 
Athens  the  college  is  the  big  thing.  Social 
life  centers  about  the  campus.  The  citizens 
of  the  town  are  interested  in  their  historical 
old  school,  and  as  a  result  the  students  are 
invited  into  the  best  homes.  There  are  no 
saloons  and  the  college  authorities,  the  faculty, 
students,  and  their  friends  helped  to  bring 
this  about. 


This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  pioneer 
college  of  the  central  west.  We  have  seen  its 
origin,  a  gift  from  the  national  government, 
its  growth,  and  its  period  of  the  "dark  ages." 
But  it  has  had  its  renaissance.  So  that  in  1904, 
when  its  centennial  was  celebrated,  its  sons 
and  daughters  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  Xorth  and  the  South,  and  even  from  beyond 
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the  seas,  gathered  beneath  the  "old  beech" 
that  was  standing  when  the  bell  first  rang  for 
classes  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century. 
Here,  too,  they  gazed  at  the  row  of  seventeen 
elms  planted  by  the  hands  of  the  great  Mc- 
Guffey,  and  wandered  through  the  corridors  of 
the  old  buildings  that  had  sheltered  them,  and 
thousands  of  others,  through  the  lapse  of  the 
century,  and  all  stood  beneath  the  trees  and 
sang  the  praises  of  "Old  O.  U."— The  South- 
western's  Book,  June,  1910. 
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Baccalaureate  'Address 


PROGRAM     OF     EXERCISES     FOR     THE 

OPENING  DAY  OF  COMMENCEMENT 

WEEK,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  12th,  1910. 


Baccalaureate  Service. 

10:30  a.  m. 

Double  Quartet,  "Sanctus"    Mendelssohn 

Scripture  Reading Professor  Eli  Dunkle 

Prayer  President  Alston  Ellis 

Solo,  ' '  Invocation  "   Mariani 

Mr.  Kurtz. 
Baccalaureate  Address    

Judge  D.  D.  Woodmansee 

Solo,  "I  Will  Sing  of  Thy  Great  Mercies" 

Rossini 

Miss  Stewart. 
Benediction  Rev.  W.  H.  Boden 


Union  Meeting  of  the  Y.   M.   C.  A.   and  the 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

3:00  p.  m. 

Hymn  104,  "True  Hearted,  Whole  Hearted" 

Scripture   Reading    Psalm   91 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Boelzner 

Prayer   Mr.  H.  L.  Ridenour 

Quartet,  ' '  A  Legend  "    Tschaikowsky 

Miss   Theobald,  Prof.   McVay, 

Miss  Stewart                       Mr.  Kurtz. 
Address 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Bookwalter,  State  Secretary 
Duet,   "Break,   Diviner  Light" Allitsen 

Miss  Bishop,  Mr.  Cherrington. 

Benediction. 


Annual   Sermon. 

7:30  p.  m. 

Double  Quartet,  "He  Shall  Give  His  Angels 

Charge  "    Mendelssohn 

Scripture  Reading Prof.  C.  M.  Copeland 

Prayer Prof.  D.  J.  Evans 

Solo,  "Hear  Ye,  Israel,"  Elijah.  .Mendelssohn 
Miss  Theobald. 

Annual  Sermon   Rev.  F.  M.  Swinehart 

Solo,  "Save  Me,  O  God" Randegger 

Miss  Langdon 
Benediction    Rev.   H.   Marshall   Thurlow 


(Ohio    University   Auditorium,   Sunday,   June 
12,   1910.) 


By 
Judge  D.  D.  Woodmansee. 

The  annual  commencement  season  is  the  most 
delightful  of  the  year.  Nature  seems  to  have 
put  on  her  best  robes  in  joyful  anticipation. 
The  trees  are  covered  with  their  choicest  ver- 
dure. The  flowers  unfold  their  varied  colors 
to  the  gentle  rays  of  sunlight,  and  mother  earth 
on  hillside  and  in  valley  is  sending  out  all  that 
is  best  within  her,  in  response  to  the  faithful 
labors   of   the   husbandman. 

How  proper,  then,  at  a  time  like  this,  that 
our  young  women  and  our  young  men  who  have 
completed    their    course    of    study    should    step 
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into  a  new  and  active  life  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm   that    the    surroundings    beget. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  success  of  an 
individual  in  the  ordinary  attempts  of  life 
is  measured  by  the  confidence  and  the  courage 
with  which  they  are  undertaken.  Not  that 
the  individual  shall  be  bold,  but  that  he  shall 
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have  so  qualified  himself  that  he  will  know 
that  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  breakers  that 
may  arise  before  him. 

It  is  mid-summer.  Here  starts  across  the 
sea  an  ocean  steamer  from  New  York  harbor. 
Passing  out  from  Sandy  Hook  with  nothing 
before  her  but  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
she  moves  on  through  days  and  nights  in  ease 
and  comfort,  tossed  only  by  the  gentle  swells 
of  the  mighty  deep,  and  finally  moves  safely 
into  the  harbor  at  Liverpool.  Her  delighted 
passengers  will  speak  of  the  dear  old  ship  that 
has  been  good  to  them,  and  they  pronounce  her 
well  equipped  and  sea-worthy. 

But  my  friends,  this  is  not  the  test.  What 
we  want  is  the  old  liner  that  goes  forth  with 
confidence,  knowing  that  she  can  withstand 
every  storm  or  tempest  that  plays  havoc  upon 
the  sea.  Though  she  may  be  driven  hither  and 
thither  by  the  angry  billows,  though  she  may  be 
submerged  by  the  onward  coming  mountain  wave, 
yet  she  comes  up  strong  and  majestic  through 
it  all,  proud  of  her  conflict  and  her  triumph. 
So  it  is  with  the  professional  man.  What  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  we  must  be 
prepared  for  emergencies.  It  does  not  require 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  for  a  lawyer 
to  meet  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  profession, 
but  however  simple  the  case  may  be  in  which 


he  is  engaged,  to  meet  with  the  best  success 
he  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  conviction 
that  he  is  ready  to  meet  every  issue  that  may 
arise.  To  this  general  knowledge  of  the  law 
must  be  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
case;  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  facts, 
must  know  the  law  as  it  may  have  been  applied 
by  other  courts,  and  when  he  is  thus  equipped, 
the  interests  of  his  client  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  physician  or  surgeon  must  ever  be 
prepared  for  heroic  action.  His  years  of  study 
and  training  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  qual- 
ifying him  to  treat  the  minor  ailments  of  the 
human  body,  but  the  time  may  come  when  in 
a  moment  a  human  life  is  to  be  saved  or  lost. 
He  must  be  ready.  He  must  have  the  qual- 
ifications that  carry  with  him  confidence,  so 
that  when  the  test  comes  he  is  prepared  to  meet 
it. 

I  shall  long  remember  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Garfield  used  in  addressing  a  group  of 
college  students,  which  included  myself.  Said 
he,  ' '  Young  men,  get  a  good  education  so  that 
you  will  always  have  companionship;  something 
to  walk  with,  something  to  talk  with,  something 
to  sleep  with,  something  that  no  one  can  ever 
take  from  you. ' ' 

The  companionship  that  comes  with  educa- 
tion is  ever  constant.     To  the  student  of  nature 
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the  very  rocks  under  his  feet,  the  trees  in  the 
forest,  the  birds  with  their  varied  songs,  are 
each  full  of  interest  and  bring  to  him  new  life 
and  inspiration.  When  they  are  present  he  is 
not  alone,  and  such  companions  are  steadfast 
friends. 

We  concede  that  men  have  met  with  great 
success  without  a  college  education,  but  in  this 
day  and  generation,  when  the  contest  for 
supremacy  is  perhaps  keener  than  ever  before, 
we  want  that  the  young  men  shall  step  forth 
into  the  activities  of  life  well  equipped  to 
meet  its  responsibilities.  The  unceasing  rivalry 
in  commercial  and  professional  life  is  a  warn- 
ing to  our  young  people  that  the  struggle  will 
be  constant,  and  that  they  must  needs  have 
at  their  command  every  power  and  influence 
that  will  help  them  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
win  (suecess  in  the  race  that  is  before  them. 

I  want  to  urge  that  each  of  you  shall 
start  out  in  life  determined  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  shall  run  for  office,  but  it  does  mean 
that  you  shall  use  your  influence  in  helping  to 
select  the  best  men  for  office.  Help  make  your 
home  city  or  village  the  best  place  in  all  the 
world  for  men  to  live,  remembering  that  the 
state  in  which  you  live  is  made  up  of  com- 
munities somewhat  like  your  own.  and  that 
the  strength  and  power  of  our  Union  depends 
upon  the  resources  of  the  several  states.  The 
source  of  all  political  power  in  this  free  coun- 
try rests  in  the  people,  and  when  they  are  right, 
when  they  are  industrious  and  frugal,  when  they 
are  unselfish  and  patriotic,  the  destiny  of  the 
republic  is  secure. 

Our  constitution  gives  to  our  people  greater 
rights  than  are  vouchsafed  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment on  earth.  For  this  reason  our  citi- 
zenship must  be  of  the  highest  order.  If  we 
must  let  every  man  vote,  then  he  ought  to  be 
made  worthy  of  the  honor.  Universal  suffrage 
in  the  absence  of  education  is  a  failure.  When 
we  gave  the  Colored  people  the  right  to  vote, 
we  assumed  the  obligation  of  making  them 
competent  to  vote.  When  we  naturalize  the 
foreigner, — if  he  is  unworthy, — then  we  simp- 
ly place  in  his  hands  the  power  by  which  he 
can  destroy  that  which  we  have  builded  up. 
We  want  to  cultivate  in  this  country  a  greater 
respect  for  law  and  constituted  authority.  We 
have  no  place  for  the  anarchist.  Xeither  do 
we  want  to  make  a  hero  of  the  atheist  who 
teaches  that  there  is  no  God;  that  there  is  no 
great     source     of    power    and    authority.       He 


would  destroy  the  foundation  principles  of  every 
true  government,  and  would  lead  us  finally  to 
anarchy. 

My  young  friends,  help  to  build  up  a  sane, 
a  rugged  public  sentiment.  And  after  all, 
what  is  public  sentiment !     In  the  first  instance 
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it  is  the  conception  of  a  single  individual  who 
gives  expression  to  his  idea,  and  his  neighbor 
and  others  repeat  it.  It  becomes  current  talk, 
and  by  and  by,  that  idea  becomes  the  fixed 
conviction  of  the  community.  It  is  important 
that  the  one  who  originates  that  idea  should 
have  an  influence  made  strong  by  an  upright 
life.  The  orator  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
mold  public  sentiment.  The  editor,  no  doubt, 
has  the  broadest  field  of  all,  and  his  ideas 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  people,  so  that 
it  becomes  important  that  the  editor  and  the 
orator  shall  be  men  of  high  character  and 
noble  purpose.  The  bad  man  who  is  editor  of 
a  paper  is  a  menace  to  a  community.  A  good 
courageous  man  in  a  like  position  is  a  power 
of  strength  and  influence  that  shall  be  felt 
long  after  he  is  dead  and  gone.  We  want  a 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  which  stands 
for  the   enforcement   of  law,  which  is   the   ex- 
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pressed  will  of  the  people;  a  public  sentiment 
that  accords  to  labor  and  capital  a  broad  range 
of  opportunity  and  usefulness;  a  public  senti- 
ment that  insists  that  wrong  in  high  places 
is  none  the  less  wrong  because  of  its  position, 
and  that  merit  in  the  lowly  must  receive  its 
just  reward.  I  appeal  to  you  that  you  become 
the  originators  of  public  sentiment  and  that 
you  give  it  a  tone  and  character  that  will 
uplift  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

Above  all,  we  want  to  instill  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people  a  love  of  country, — that 
devotion  which  when  the  test  comes  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  in  defense  of  the  flag.  It  is 
said  that  when  Garibaldi,  the  great  Italian 
general,  was  raising  an  army  with  which  to 
defend  the  liberties  of  his  people  he  was  asked 
by  some  of  his  men  what  reward  he  would  give 
them.  He  replied :  "I  will  give  you  many  a 
hard  fought  battle;  I  will  give  you  hurried 
marches  under  the  burning  heat  of  summer  and 
through  the  shivering  cold  of  winter;  I  will  give 
some  of  you  bloody  graves,  but  I  promise  you 
victory. ' '  With  this  conception  of  duty,  that 
old  warrior  fought  side  by  side  with  his 
soldiers  and  led  them  on  to  victory.  And  on 
yonder    distant   hill,    o'er   looking    the    ancient 


City  of  Eome,  there  stands  a  monument  just 
completed  to  Garibaldi,  and  on  its  summit  he 
seems  to  be  in  life  once  more,  looking  over 
his  people,  admonishing  them  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  principles  for  which  he  fought. 

We  have  in  recent  years  been  much  interested 
in  the  political  developments  of  our  mother 
country,  Great  Britain.  The  advancing  progress 
of  our  own  country  has  suggested  changes  in 
her  methods  of  government  and  in  her  system 
of  finance.  We  are  flattered  when  the  old 
mother  country  undertakes  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample, whether  in  matters  of  business  or  gov- 
ernment. The  recently  attempted  revolution 
in  her  system  of  taxation  was  inspired  by  the 
success  of  the  American  system.  Some  of  her 
greatest  political  leaders  are  insisting  that  the 
future  success  of  the  British  Empire  depends 
upon  her  adopting  the  American  system 
of  protection.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  glad  to  have  old  England  come  to  our 
door  for  advice  and  comfort,  and  we  trust 
the  time  will  never  come  when  these  two  great 
countries  may  not  stand  together  in  their  com- 
mon defense.  A  few  days  ago  our  hearts 
went  out  in  sympathy  to  that  people  in  the 
death    of   their   honored   King.      He    did   much 
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during  his  reign  to  build  up  a  cordial  feeling 
between  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  im- 
press of  his  leadership  will  be  felt  for  years 
to  come. 

If  you  will  go  with  me  for  a  moment  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  London,  you  will 
find  in  Hyde  Park  a  great  monument  that  was 
erected  by  the  King's  mother  in  honor  of  his 
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father,  and  her  consort,  Prince  Albert.  Eich 
in  bronze  and  gold  and  symmetry,  as  you  look 
upon  it  you  behold  a  beautiful  tribute  of  a 
woman's  love.  Then  go  with  me.  if  you  will, 
down  into  the  City  of  Paris,  and  look  upon 
that  great  monument  that  was  erected  to 
Xapoleon,  great  and  massive  columns  of  gran- 
ite and  marble  arched  by  a  dome  of  gorgeous 
splendor.  Looking  down  into  the  center  you 
will  see  there  the  coffin  in  which  rests  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  little  Corsican.  On  either 
side  are  the  bodies  of  those  two  faithful  gen- 
erals who  bore  with  him  his  exile  at  St. 
Helena.  As  you  look  upon  that  scene  you 
■say,  "How  fitting  that  those  three  men  should 
rest  side  by  side  in  that  long  eternal  sleep." 
As  you  study  that  monument,  you  would  wonder 
why  it  was  builded.  Was  it  because  Xapoleon 
was  a  philanthropist?  Was  it  because  of  what 
he  did  for  the  human  family?  Xo.  Although 
lie   said:      ^'Bury   me   upon   the   banks   of   the 


river  Seine,  among  the  French  people  whom 
I  love  so  well,"  yet  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  the  noblest  sons  of  France  perished  to  sat- 
isfy his  inordinate  ambition.  That  monument 
was  not  even  built  by  Xapoleon's  friends,  but 
long  after  his  death  it  was  built  by  his  ene- 
mies, not  that  they  might  honor  the  name  of 
Xapoleon,  but  that  they  might  add  some  lustre 
to  the  name  of  France. 

But  my  friends,  over  here  in  this  free  coun- 
try of  ours,  at  our  Xational  Capitol,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  monuments  have  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  our  leaders  and  our  heroes 
of  war.  But  those  monuments  were  not  built 
by  the  families  of  the  dead,  not  built  by  their 
enemies,  but  they  were  built  by  their  country- 
men, by  the  sacrifices  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  every  piece  of  granite  and  every  piece  of 
mortar  but  speaks  in  silent  tones  of  the  love 
and  affection  of  the  American  people  for  those 
men  who  dared  to  die  for  their  country.  Our 
people  are  a  grateful  people.  The  young  man 
who  quits  his  office  or  quits  the  farm  to  go  out 
in  defense  of  the  flag  becomes  a  hero,  deserv- 
ing and  receiving  the  plaudits  of  his  country- 
men. 

Many  years  ago  when  savage  tribes  lived 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  they  were  in  the  habit 
at  night  time,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder 
and  robbery,  of  building  fires  upon  the  sea-shore 
where  there  was  nothing  but  shoals  and  quick- 
sands, that  they  might  carry  on  their  nefarious 
practices.  And  the  mariner,  who  at  night 
time,  was  lost  out  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
sea,  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  angry 
billows  not  knowing  where  to  go,  presently 
upon  seeing  those  lights,  took  them  as  an  invi- 
tation from  friends,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart 
he  turned  his  vessel  toward  them,  not  discov- 
ering his  mistake  until  he  had  drifted  upon  the 
quicksands  a  victim  to  their  cruel  savagery. 
Years  went  on.  Savagery  gave  way  to  civiliza- 
tion. Those  treacherous  shoals  were  deepened 
into  safe  harbors.  The  false  lights  upon  the 
shore  gave  way  to  a  lofty  lighthouse  which 
cast  its  ray  out  over  the  billowy  deep,  inviting 
the  lost  mariner  to  come  and  receive  the  wel- 
come of  civilized  men. 

Such,  my  friends,  typifies  in  a  measure  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  last  century. 
Like  a  light-house  it  has  extended  its  influence 
far  and  wide  into  the  darkest  quarters  of  the 
universe,  uplifting  human  affairs,  broadening 
our  humanity,  and  making  our  civilization  pur- 
er and  better. 
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It  is  said  that  when  God  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  creating  Man  he  called  around  his 
throne  his  three  faithful  sentinels,  Truth,  Jus- 
tice, and  Mercy,  and  said  unto  them,  "Shall 
we  make  Man?"  Truth  said,  "O  God,  make 
him  not,  for  he  will  revile  thy  sancturies. ' ' 
Justice  said,  ' '  O  God,  make  not  Man,  for  he 
will  trample  upon  thy  laws."  But  Mercy, 
looking  up  through  her  tearful  eyes,  said,  ' '  0 
God,  make  Man,  and  I  will  follow  him  through 
all  the  dark  paths  he  may  have  to  tread. ' ' 
Then  God  made  Man,  and  said,  "O  Man,  thou 
art  a  child  of  Mercy;  go  deal  with  thy 
brother.' ' 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  young  friends,  as  you 
go  out  from  this  institution,  let  me  admonish 
you  that  you  are  the  children  of  Mercy,  whose 
directing  influence  will  ever  be  over  you,  lead- 
ing you  on  to  better  things.  Go  forth,  deter- 
mined to  be  something,  to  do  something,  and  to 
make  this  old  world  purer  and  better  because 
vou  have  lived. 


THE   POWER   OF   FRIENDSHIP. 


(Synopsis  of  an  address  before  the  Christian 
Associations  of  Ohio  Univeristy,  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Bookwalter,  A.  M.,  State  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Y.  M.  C.  A.) 

College  experience  gives  emphasis  to  the 
place  of  friendship  in  our  lives.  The  best  part 
of  college  education  is  the  associations  you 
meet  there.  The  too  heightened  contrasts  com- 
monly made  between  college  and  life  carry 
the  inference  that  in  college  we  find  little 
practical  application  of  the  real  problems 
of  life.  The  greatest  problem  of  life  is  that 
of  human  relationships,  and  human  relation- 
ships play  if  anything  a  larger  part  during 
college  days  than  at  any  other  period  of  one's1 
life.  The  life  of  friendship  solves  absolutely 
that  greatest  of  problems  ahead,  our  relations 
with  other  people — society,  church,  business,  and 
politics.  First,  the  personal  relation  of  friend- 
ship :   it  isn 't  enough  "to  be  a  good  fellow. ' ' 
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Depth  of  character,  integrity,  solid  worth,  and 
real  friendship  form  an  essential  background. 
We  cannot  secure  happiness  in  the  world  with- 
out character  back  of  it.  Second,  the  social 
side:  a  common  interest  is  essential  in  order 
to  have  friends.  Third,  the  service  side  of 
friendship:  a  great  ideal  for  every  college  man 
and  woman; — service  and  through  service  the 
breaking  down  of  the  strongholds  of  evil  in 
society.  Evil  has  a  pretended  friendship  of  its 
own,  but  such  is  only  a  pretense.  It  is  not 
the  bad  in  itself  that  attracts  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  the  bad  is  too  frequently  found  in 
more  attractive  surroundings  than  the  good. 
It  is  essential  that  we  adapt  our  service  and 
social  intercourse  to  the  practical  every-day 
condition  of  men  who  need  our  friendship 
most.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
movement    was    founded    upon    friendship    and 
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without  friendship  there  can  be  no  such  organ- 
ization. Fourth,  right  friendships  are  needed 
in  the  political  world.  The  most  helpful  thing 
in  politics  to-day  is  that  men  of  integrity, 
character,  unselfishness,  and  friendliness  are 
taking  a  commanding  position.  Roosevelt  and 
Harmon  are  two  notable  examples.  Fifth, 
friendship  is  the  churches'  great  need.  These 
churches  are  most  really  successful  that  are 
most  friendly.  It  is  through  friendship  largely 
that  the  religion  of  our  Lord  is  being  extended 


in  non-Christian  lands.  Hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  schools  are  the  friendly  means  to  a  great 
end.  They  inspire  confidence  in  and  make 
friends  for  the  representatives  of  the  church 
in  their  great  task  of  carrying  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  to  the  whole  world  in  this  generation. 
Friendship  is  a  spiritual  relation  and  it  has 
rendered  its  highest  service  when  it  leads, 
through  the  life  of  a  friend,  to  belief  in  God 
and  the  reality  of  things  spiritual. 
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Orchestra 


Oration 


Patriotism 
China  and  the  United  States 


Edna  Bell 


T.  K.  Ching 


Orchestra 


Oration 


Oration 


Oration 


Oration 


H.  A.  Tuttle, 

The  Reign  of  Peace  (a) 

Wilhelmina  Boelzner 
American   Crises    (c) 

Orchestra 

E.  L.  Bandy 

The  Conquest  of  Peace   (b)' 

P.  E.  Cromer 

The  Fortress   of  the  Nation 

Orchestra 
The  Decision  of   the  Judges 
Dr.  J.  C.  Goodrich,  Coshocton,  Ohio 
Hon.    Freeman   T.    Eagleston,   Columbus,   Ohio 
Prin.  R.  W.  Stratton,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Judges 
(a)   First  Prize,  $50.00 

(b)   Second  Prize,  $30.00 

(c)   Third  Prize,  $20.00 

The  Prizes  are  offered  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  of  Athens,  Ohio 
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THE    REIGN   OF   PEACE. 

By  H.  A.  Tuttle. 

(Oration  winning  the  first  prize  at  the  An- 
nual  Oratorical   Contest,   June    13,   1910.) 

The  sun  rises  over  the  eastern  hill  tops 
flooding  with  light  a  little  town  resting  peace- 
fully in  the  green  valley  below  the  jagged 
mountains.  Growing  brighter  the  light  reveals 
a  sad  picture  hidden  before  in  the  kindly  shad- 
ows of  night.  On  either  side  of  the  winding 
river  the  smoke  rising  from  the  scattered  ruins 
of  smouldering  cottages,  the  trees  splintered 
and  uprooted,  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
by  the  thousand,  mangled  and  torn,  lying  in 
confused  heaps  on  the  plain,  mark  a  scene  of 
terrible   destruction. 

A  feeling  of  horror  steals  over  me.  A  voice 
seemes  to  say,  "What  does  all  this  mean?  Has 
the  earthquake  or  cyclone  overwhelmed  the 
town?"  No,  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  irre- 
sistible  forces   of   nature;    but   the    deliberate, 
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premeditated  devastation  of  man,  created  in 
the  image  of  God  and  endowed  with  the  divine 
passion  of  love  which  can  turn  this  world  with 
an  its  sorrow  into  a  real  heaven  through  the 
co-operation  of  man  with  man  in  the  great 
struggle  for  existence. 

This  is  a  shocking  picture,  yet  changed  in 
but  few  respects  it  represents  every  field  of 
battle  since  the  birth  of  history,  and  shows  us 
the  manner  universally  chosen  by  the  nations 
of  the  past  in  settling  all  questions  of  differ- 
ence— a  method  making  no  pretensions  of  con- 
sidering the  elements  of  the  right  or  the  wrong 
involved. 


Imagine  a  little  settlement  where  every  man's 
house  is  a  stronghold,  where  every  one  carries 
arms  to  protect  himself  from  his  neighbor. 
Families  are  at  enmity  with  one  another.  Men 
spend  their  time  in  warfare  among  themselves. 
We  see  two  men  in  an  angry  brawl.  They 
draw  weapons;  one  falls  dead,  the  other 
wounded.  This  in  a  small  way  represents  the 
condition  between  nations.  Suspicions  and 
jealousies  exist.  Each  one  vies  with  the  others 
in  building  great  navies  and  maintaining  large 
standing  armies.  Do  we  consider  that  the 
(Jnited  States  government  spends  seventy-two 
per  cent,  of  her  entire  revenue  on  the  army  and 
navy,  during  the  last  eight  years  more  than  one 
billion  dollars?  These  preparations  are  but  the 
outward  expression  of  ill-will,  distrust,  and  ag- 
gression. When  this  spirit  goes  out  of  men, 
then  wars  cease.  For  thousands  of  years  the 
commandment,  ' '  Thou  shalt  not  kill, ' '  has 
been  the  law  among  men,  and  public  sentiment 
has  long  denied  the  right  of  one  man  to  take 
another's  life  except  in  self-defense.  How 
then  can  it  be  right  for  the  nation  to  send  forth 
its  men  by  the  thousand  to  slay  and  to  be 
slain?  Why  should  the  nation  be  any  less 
civilized  than  her  people?  There  is  no  law 
of  justice  which  says  there  shall  be  one  stand- 
ard of  morals  for  the  government  and  an  en- 
tirely different  one  for  the  citizen.  If  murder 
is  a  crime  for  the  individual,  is  it  not  all  the 
more  a  crime  for  the  nation? 

There  was  a  time  when  man  settled  his 
disputes  with  man  in  this  way:  Burr's  pride 
was  offended  by  Hamilton,  a  duel  followed, 
and  Hamilton  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Fortunate- 
ly civilization  and  Christianity  have  quickened 
men's  consciences  until  they  have  risen  in 
their  might  and  stamped  out  this  barbarous 
practice.     With   nations  it   still  prevails. 

Wars  may  be  justified  on  some  occasions 
and  may  have  been  necessary  at  certain  stages 
in  the  development  of  mankind.  It  may  have 
required  a  Civil  War  to  prove  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  or  a  Spanish-American  War  to  protect 
a  weak  people  from  the  cruel  tyrant;  but  such 
cases  are  rare.  Nations  are  beginning  to  see 
that  wars  are  not  only  wasteful  and  cruel  but 
also  unnecessary  and  immoral.  They  see  that 
their  best  interests  are  met  by  arbitration. 

During  the  century  just  closed  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  questions  were  settled 
by  peaceful  means  by  thirty-nine  different  na- 
tions, and  in  not  one  instance  did  they  resort 
afterward  to  the  field  of  battle. 
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Lake  Scene  on  the  State  Hospital  Grounds,  Athens,  Ohio 


These  were  not  unimportant  and  trivial  mat- 
ters, but  some  of  the  greatest  questions  that 
have  ever  separated  nations.  The  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  extent 
about  4,000  miles,  was  decided  by  arbitration. 
The  Alabama  Claims  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  settled  in  the 
same  manner  at  a  time  when  public  sentiment 
was  at  fever  heat.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  achievements  in  the  world's  history. 
Few  wars  have  been  fought  on  issues  of  greater 
import,  and  certainly  in  the  light  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  we  can  see  a  day 
when  wars  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  our  duty  as  American  citizens  to  give 
thought  to  this  momentous  question;  for  as 
long  as  honor  and  glory  are  attached  to  this 
sanguine  struggle,  as  long  as  teachers  will  hold 
up  the  soldier  as  the  example  of  the  true  pat- 
riot, as  long  as  preachers  will  overlook  the 
teachings  of  him  who  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 


dren of  God,"  and  preach  a  patriotism  of  my 
country  right  or  wrong  and  foster  feelings  of 
ill-will  toward  other  nations,  as  long  as  mothers 
will  sing  their  babes  to  sleep  with  songs  of 
martial  glory — just  so  long  will  this  evil  flour- 
ish and  nations  will  offer  up  their  men  in 
sacrifice  to  this  blood-thirsty  Moloch. 

When  public  sentiment  has  risen  to  the  point 
that  it  will  no  longer  tolerate  this  scourge, 
then  war  like  the  duel  will  be  a  matter  of  the 
past.  Some  nation  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
movement  and,  by  its  example,  influence  the 
world  to  adopt  the  policy  of  peace.  No  na- 
tion is  so  well  fitted  for  this  as  the  United 
States.  We  can  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  atti- 
tude our  government  has  already  taken,  but 
more  aggressive  efforts  must  be  put  forth  in 
the  future.  Nations  must  realize  that  they  can- 
not live  to  themselves  alone,  that  there  is  a 
vital  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other  so  that 
the  welfare  of  one  affects  the  welfare  of  all, 
and  the  peril  and  misfortune  of  one  means  the 
peril  and   misfortune   of  all.     We   should  not 
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love  our  country  less,  but  we  must  know  there 
is  a  patriotism  which  transcends  national 
boundaries,  of  which  God  alone  is  supreme  and 
in  which  every  man  has  a  birthright — the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

This  desired  result  can  only  come  when  men 
are  prepared  to  receive  it,  but  it  will  come 
as  surely  as  the  final  victory  of  truth  and  love. 
Already  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  order 
in  the  Hauge  Tribunal,  which  betokens  a  day 
when  the  blight  of  war  will  no  longer  be  on 
the  morals  of  the  world,  when  all  questions 
of  difference  between  nations  will  be  settled 
in  an  international  court  of  arbitration.  Then 
justice  and  equity  shall  rule  and  not  brute 
force. 

We  behold  contrasting  Tesults  as  the  sun 
sets  in  the  west  on  a  picture  so  different  from 
that  which  greeted  us  in  the  morning.  The 
twilight  enshrouds  a  scene  of  contentment, 
quietude,  and  rest.  The  light  of  love  streams 
from  the  uplifted  Cross  over  a  world  of  peace 
protected  not  by  the  armies  and  navies,  but  by 
enlightenment,  justice,  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind. 


AMERICAN  CEISES. 


An  oration  delivered  by  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Boelzner,  representing  the  State  Normal 
College  of  Ohio  University,  la  the  Inter- 
State  contest  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.s  May 
27,  1910. 

(Miss  Boelzner  won  the  prize  in  competition 
with  the  representatives  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  The  con- 
test in  1911  will  be  held  in  Athens,  Ohio.) 

The  pendulum  of  progress  has  been  moving 
for  centuries.  But  never  since  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  or  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Marathon  in  500  B.  C,  has  any  nation  been 
entirely  free  from  crises.  For  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  even  from  the  exodus  of  the 
Egyptians  from  their  own  land,  we  have  been 
led  along  in  the  paths  of  destiny  by  the  hands 
of  Divine  Power.  If  a  sparrow  can  not  fall 
to  the  ground  without  God's  notice,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid! 

During  the  short  life  of  our  nation,  great 
progress  has  been  made.  Gold  and  bronze 
statues  have  arisen  from  what  were  only  a  few 
decades  ago  apparently  barren  mountains.  A 
net    work    of    wires    carries    to    every    quarter 


of  the  globe  the  civilization  of  a  great  and 
mighty  people.  Dense  forests  have  been  con- 
verted into  broad,  open  fields  which  yield 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  But  shall  our 
fair  nation,  now  free  from  the  conqueror's 
yoke,  decay  because  of  internal  pollution? 

To-day   the   conquest   to  which   we   have  set 
our  faces  is  not  the  conquest  of  weaker  races, 
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but  the  conquest  of  individuals.  It  is  not  the 
Spanish  navies,  nor  the  armies  of  Japan,  but 
the  greed  and  graft  of  our  own  sons  that  may 
yet  send  our  great  nation  to  destruction.  It 
needs  no  Cassandra  to  prophesy  a  downfall 
as  swift  as  our  upbuilding,  if  the  idols  of 
hypocrisy,  of  commercialism,  and  graft  reek 
longer  with  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  in  our  mar- 
ket places.  Should  this  be  an  age  of  grasping 
commercialism  ? 

In  every  corner  can  be  heard  the  chorus  of 
grab,  grab,  grab.  Money-making  is  not  the 
chief  end  of  man;  neither  should  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  be  the  first  condition  of  high  public 
office.  President  Eliot  has  said:  "The  great 
danger  that  threatens  our  Eepublic  comes  from 
the  concentration  of  interests  upon  the  accum- 
ulation of  wealth.  That  has  been  the  prolific 
source  of  corruption  in  politics  and  business. 
That  has  been  the  prolific  breeder  of  discontent, 
of  class  antagonism,  of  socialistic  and  anarch- 
istic agitation."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
in  legislatures  to-day,  measures  of  greatest  im- 
portance  are   passed   or    defeated   by   bribery. 
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Only  a  month  ago  Bepresentative  White,  of 
Illinois,  received  two  thousand  dollars  for  his 
vote  in  the  legislature.  And  only  two  months 
ago.  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  spent 
in  one  county  in  Ohio  in  prosecuting  graft 
cases.  Hundreds  of  similar  conditions  exist  on 
our  very  altars.  How  may  such  crises  be  met? 
How  may  monopoly  be  destroyed?  How  may 
we  insure  equality  to  every  citizen? 

If  we  would  save  our  nation  from  a  fate 
similar  to  that  which  befell  the  Hellenic  Be- 
pubhe  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  we 
must  have  a  fresh  baptism  of  political  idealism. 
If  we  would  abolish  greed  and  graft,  we,  as 
true  citizens,  must  place  our  trust  in  respon- 
sible men:  for  men  that  control  such  agencies 
are  the  men  that  control  destinies.  Decades 
are  changing:  activities  are  increasing:  and 
now  is  the  time  for  action,  for  there  is  danger 
in  delay. 

We  are  facing  crises  to-day  that  might 
well  daunt  the  intrepid  gods.  These  conflicts 
must  be  met  with  brains,  hands,  and  hearts. 
In  the  struggle  with  injustice.,  cowardice,  and 
intemperance,  justice,  courage  and  moderation 
shine  with  greater  light. 

The  solution  of  the  momentous  liquor  prob- 


lem whieh  is  still  confronting  us  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  American  citizen,  as  is  shown 
by  the  many  organizations  all  over  the  conti- 
nent formed  to  eradicate  this  evil  It  reduces 
the  most  sacred  institutions  in  the  land  to 
hovels  of  want  and  shame.  How  can  all  this 
misery  be  accounted  for?  Are  the  millions  of 
American  homes  forgetting  their  duty?  Is  our 
system  of  education  growing  weaker  and  weak- 
er? Or  shall  we  lay  all  this  crime  and  shame 
at  the  door  of  the  law?  Every  year  hundreds 
of  our  boys  are  victims  of  this  dreadful  curse. 
Proudly  does  this  poisonous  serpent  wind  his 
treacherous  coils  amid  the  tapestry  of  our 
countless  homes,  watching  secretly  clean  and 
innocent  lives  become  his  prisoners.  What 
more  national  corruption  ean  be  found,  and 
what  shaTl  be  done  to  eliminate  the  places  where 
drunkenness  is  sold  and  harbored?  A  man  with 
an  appetite  beyond  his  eontrol  needs  sympathy 
and  help.  Too  often  he  is  called  a  brute  and 
only  discouraged,  but  God  made  him  in  His 
own  image  and  he  is  human.  Then  let  us  sum- 
mon the  mighty  forces  from  the  broad  open 
lands  on  the  east  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
western  coasts  to  subdue  this  gnawing  evil 
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A  View  in  the  State  Hospital  Park 


In  this  gigantic  undertaking  there  must  be 
unity.  Never  will  this  great  problem  be  solved 
until  men  and  women  are  educated  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization;  never  will  the  dark  waves 
of  wretchedness  recede  until  the  ballot-box 
becomes  the  true  battle-ground  upon  which  must 
be  fought  the  conflicts  between  right  and 
wrong,  honor  and  dishonor;  never,  O  never, 
will  this  clinging  evil  be  eradicated  until  every 
race  and  nation  join  in  one  mighty  chorus  for 
temperance. 

Another  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  our  nation 
is  that  left  by  the  so-called  White  Slave  Trade. 
There  are  hundreds  of  women  to-day  who  truly 
might  have  been  Frances  Willards  or  Jane 
Addamses,  had  they  not  been  drawn  by  the 
lure  of  luxury  with  which  the  slave  trader  sets 
his  fiendish  trap.  When  the  girl  of  to-day 
learns  that  finery  and  money  are  not  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  fine  and  womanly  vir- 
tue, then  the  lure  of  luxury  will  be  powerless 
to  draw  thousands  of  unthinking  girls  into 
lives  that  are  vain  and  shallow.  This  ponder- 
ous question  must  be  solved  largely  in  the 
home  and  by  the  parents  of  our  future  home- 
makers.  What  is  needed  to  cure  these  evils? 
The  laxity  of  our  social  standard  is  chiefly 
the    cause.      Our    children    should   be    educated 


to  higher  standards  of  right.  ' '  Sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people,  but  righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation." 

The  most  appalling  crisis  that  will  leave 
its  stain  upon  our  future  citizens  and  civiliza- 
tion, is  that  of  child  labor.  O,  Liberty,  thou 
hast  set  the  negro  free!  But  the  life  of  our 
nation  to-day  is  fraught  with  influences  just 
as  baneful  as  any  black  bondage  that  ever 
existed.  The  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth 
century,  though  heightened  by  the  culture  of 
preceding  centuries,  finds  us  in  the  most  abject 
slavery  of  white  children.  In  one  state  alone, 
fifteen  thousand  children  plod  daily  to  the 
sweat  shops,  and,  as  a  result,  our  nation  reaps 
multitudes  of  abnormal  youths  with  diseased 
bodies  and  weak  minds.  This  Minotaur  stands 
at  the  gate  of  every  city  with  open  claws,  wait- 
ing to  grasp  the  bodies  of  poor  tenement  child- 
ren, only  to  hurl  them  in  a  few  years  into  the 
army  of  indigents  and  criminals,  who  sap  the 
life  from  our  very  nation.  Visit  the  factories 
of  Chicago  and  find  there  small  boys  bending 
for  ten  hours  each  day  over  a  tottering  bench. 
Go  to  the  flower  shops  of  Philadelphia  and 
see  there  little  girls  scarcely  from  their  mother's 
arms,  pasting  together  artificial  flowers,  and 
then  follow  them  to  an  even  more  pitiable  con- 
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dition  in  the  slum  district.  This  traffic  is  an 
evil  for  which  we  as  a  nation  are  responsible. 
This  monster  is  a  shame  to  our  civilization, 
and  a  crime  to  humanity.  How  long  shall 
such  conditions  be  fostered?  These  future 
citizens  must  be  freed  from  such  surroundings 
where  graft,  dishonesty,  and  shame  are  har- 
bored, before  this  peril  becomes  more  deeply 
rooted  in  their  souls.  Legislation  is  imperative 
and  must  be  enforced  to-day,  before  civiliza- 
tion is  forever  ruined  by  the  mania  for  gold. 
'  *  How  long,  how  long,  wilt  thou,  O  cruel  nation, 
Content  to  turn  the  world  on  a  child's  heart, 
Trample  down  with  your  nailed  heel  its  pal- 
pitation, 
And  tread  onward  to  your  mart?" 

Let  us  then  as  American  citizens  keep  our 
faces  heavenward  lest  we  grow  hard;  lest  we 
forget  the  little  ones  whose  lives  are  snuffled 
out,  who  are  robbed  of  opportunities,  of  child 
life  and  light  which  are  theirs  by  right  divine. 
America,  like  every  other  nation,  has  crises 
to  meet,  and  victories  to  win.  Greece  did  not 
become  stagnant  when  oppressed  by  invasion. 
Egyptian  art,  revived  after  the  Asiatic  con- 
quest, assumed  a  more  beautiful  form.  The 
laws  of  Archimedes  were  discovered  after 
many  trials  and  failures.  The  destiny  of  our 
America  is  in  the  hands  of  her  citizens  to-day. 
Nations  do  not  ennoble  men,  but  men  make 
nations  illustrious.  Let  us  believe  as  Carlyle 
said:  "Our  great  aim  is  not  to  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies 
clearly  at  hand."  Ideals  are  excellent,  but 
action   is   indispensable. 

These  present  crises  must  be  met,  and  how? 
By  the  statesmen;  by  the  philosopher;  by  the 
politician;  by  a  better  system  of  education  and 
government ;  and  by  a  combination  of  efforts  to 
encourage  the  sanctity  of  home  life.  T'is  not 
the  fact  that  we  have  discovered  the  North 
Pole  that  has  made  America  great.  'Tis  not 
the  arts  and  inventions  that  have  made  our 
nation  a  world  power.  But  our  truest  wisdom 
and  resolute  determination  come  from  our 
sanctified  homes.  When  through  education 
and  culture,  men  will  serve  men,  then  will  the 
crises  of  greater  America  be  met  and  over- 
come. There  is  a  past  which  is  gone  forever. 
There  is  a  future  which  is  still  our  own.  Amer- 
ica is  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  and  will 
one  day  rule  it  as  did  Eome  of  old.  Where 
freedom  makes  her  home,  there  is  the  center 
of  power. 
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Sonata   for   Violin  and  Piano Bedman 

Miss  Hauschildt  and  Mr.  Don  McVay 

Shakespere's  Fools Louise  King  Walls 

Degrees  Conferred  and  Diplomas  Presented 
Benediction 


Theses. 


Biological  Index   Walter  Osman  Allen 

The  Women  of  George  Eliot. Lou  Edna  Andrew 
The  Heroine  of  the  Eing  and  the 

Book   Cecil  Calvert  Bean 

The  Frequency  and  Virulence  of  T.  B.  in 

Dairy  Products Jay  Verne  Bohrer 

The  Hedonistic  Theory  of  Ethics 

Hamilton  La  Bue  Cash 

Our  Bird  Neighbors  ....  Calla  Ernestine  Cooley 
A  Sectional  Map  of  the  J  David  Miller  Cooper 

City    of   Athens  (  Charles  G.  Stewart 

Economical  and   Sociological   Aspects 

of  Intemperance Paul  Eli  Cromer 

Phases  of  Boman  Life  in  the  Time  of  Caesar 

Cicero,  and  Virgil Mary  Lee  Deputy 
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A  Study  of  Certain  Com- 
pounds of  Cerium 

Paul  Bentley  Kerr 
Herbert  Bothwell  Dunkle 
A  Problem  in  Accounting.  .William  Earl  Grady 

The  Juvenile  Court Ernest  Hammond 

The  Diastases  in  the  Saliva  of  the  Dog 

and  Cat   Charles  Ernest  Hayden 

The  Decline  of  the  Spanish  Empire 

Helen  Almanine  Johnson 

The  Detective  Story Evan  Johnson  Jones 

The  Development  of  the  Oratorio 

Frank  Bartlett  Kurtz 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Thyroid 

Gland Alfred  Erwin  Livingston 

The  Sterilization  of  Water  by 

Electricity    Clark   Owen   Melick 

American  Citizenship lone  Marie  Perkins 

The  Correlation  of  Country  Schools  and 

Country  Homes John  Jacob  Bicheson 

The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the  Schools 

in  the  International  Peace  Movement 

Winifred  Bichmond 

Some  Type  Forms  of  Ordinary  Differential 

Equations   Charles  Owen  Williamson 

Theses  for  Master's  Degree. 
A  Study  in  School  Sanitation 

John  William  Adams 

The  Development   of   the  Bespiratory 

System  in  Necturus.  . . .  J.  A.  Badertscher 
Christianity's  Conflict  to  Become  the 

Universal  Beligion William  H.  Boden 

The  School  Lands  of  Ohio 

Clement  Luther  Martzolff 

The  Eeligious  Spirit  in  Early  and  Modern 

American  Literature  ....  Mary  Anna  Simon 


UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT 


Closing    Exercises    Full    of    Interest.     More 
Than  a  Hundred  Graduate. 


Fine    Orations   by   Students;    Great   Address 

by  President;  Degrees  and  Diplomas 

Conferred. 


MINNIE  FOSTER  DEAN 
Instructor  in  Typewriting 


The  final  exercises  of  the  Ohio  University 
commencement  were  held  on  Thursday  morning 
and  were  witnessed  by  a  large  and  brilliant 
audience  in  the  auditorium.  It  was  conceded 
by  some  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  similar 
exercises  for  many  years  that  they  exceeded 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  held  here. 

Those  immediately  concerned,  who  took  part 
in  the  proceedings,  entered  the  hall  in  proces- 
sion in  order  as  follows:  President  Ellis  and 
Eev.  Dr.  Taylor,  followed  by  Dean  Chubb 
and  Dean  Williams.  In  regular  order  came 
graduates  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  State  Normal  College,  the  College  of  Music, 
the  School  of  Commerce,  the  College  of  Oratory, 
the  Departments  of  Engineering,  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
Alumni. 

Dr.  Taylor,  President  Ellis,  the  Deans,  heads 
of  departments  with  the  graduates  to  the  num- 
ber of  107,  and  a  few  others  who  participated 
in  the  exercises  were  seated  on  the  stage.  The 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  trustees 
were  seated  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  facul- 
ty in  gorgeous  array  of  caps  and  gowns  with 
hoods  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors  made 
a  brilliant  looking   company. 

The  orchestra  played  a  selection  from  "Der 
Fliegende  Hollander,"  by  Wagner.  Eev.  Dr. 
Taylor  offered  an  invocation.  President  Ellis 
made  a  few  remarks  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Miss  Ora  C.  Lively  delivered  an  oration  on 
"The  Evolution  of  Woman."  It  was  a  fine 
production,  being  brimful  of  good  thought  well 
expressed,  well  and  forcibly  delivered.  Imagin- 
ing the  primeval  woman  to  be  like  the  lowest 
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savage  of  to-day,  she  spoke  of  her  progress  and 
improvement,  of  her  development  into  the  high- 
est type  of  womanhood  we  know  to-day.  Hold- 
ing, as  all  good  thinkers  do,  that  woman's 
proper  sphere  is  the  home  and  the  domestic 
life,  yet  circumstances  seem  to  have  compelled 
woman  to  be  in  two  spheres,  the  wage-earning 
and  the  home-making.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing sentence  in  her  oration  was,  "we  want 
women  with  brains  broad  enough  to  think  and 
hearts  large  enough  to  love. ' '  As  the  Bible 
says  that  ' '  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh, ' '  Miss  Lively  surely  has 
the  brain  and  heart  she  was  talking  about. 

Harold  E.  Cherrington,  a  young  newspaper 
writer  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  who 
has  been  helping  himself  through  college  by 
some  brilliant  journalistic  work,  followed  with 
a  masterly  address  on  "The  Mimic  World." 
While  it  was  fairly  well  delivered,  it  was  evi- 
dently better  adapted  for  reading  and  thinking 
about  away  from  the  madding  crowd.     It  was 


a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  drama  and 
playwrights  from  Shakespeare  down,  a  eulogy 
of  the  drama  and  the  mimetic  art,  a  statement 
of  facts  about  the  theatre,  its  popularity  and 
its  influence,  a  plea  for  the  purification  of 
the  stage,  a  glorification  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  best  dramatists,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  church  to  encourage  what  is  right  and 
uplifting  in  the  theatre.  He  would  have  the 
church  co-operate  with  the  theatre  instead  of 
antagonizing  it. 

The  ' '  Spinning  Quartet  from  Martha, ' '  by 
Flotow,  was  sung  by  Misses  Hedwig  Theobald 
and  Pauline  Stewart  and  Messrs.  James  P. 
McVey  and  F.  B.  Kurtz. 

' '  Individualism,  the  Hope  of  the  Nation, ' ' 
was  the  theme  of  Harley  A.  Tuttle's  oration. 
Mr.  Tuttle  won  the  first  prize  in  the  literary 
contest  and  his  graduating  oration  was  in  his 
best  vein.  It  was  a  masterly  statement  of  the 
errors  of  socialism  and  the  advantages  of  indi- 
vidual   effort,    initiative,    and    accomplishment. 
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His  declaration  that  socialism  would  work  all 
Tight  if  men  and  women  were  perfect  but  would 
fail  if  they  were  not,  and  that  if  men  and 
women  were  perfect  no  government  would  be 
needed,  went  to  the  core  of  the  question.  The 
world's  progress  has  been  greatest  when 
individuals  were  freest.  Social  rot  would  set 
in  where  there  was  no  encouragement  to  effort, 
no  prize  for  well  doing.  Industry  must  be  re- 
warded and  idleness  and  thriftlessness  discour- 
aged. Socialists  may  do  good  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  prevailing  evils,  and  assisting 
in  some  needed  reforms  but  that  is  all  they 
are  good  for. 

"A  Co-worker  with  Nature"  was  the  theme 
of  Miss  Madge  Lindsay.  It  was  a  very  appre- 
ciative treatment  of  the  work  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  In  a  most  charming  way  the  young  lady 
told  of  Burbank's  work  in  the  vegetable,  fruit, 
and  flower  world,  of  his  wonderful  intuitive 
mind,  and  his  unexcelled  accomplishments,  of 
the  great  scale  on  which  his  work  of  improving 
varieties  and  originating  new  ones  and  even 
creating  new  species  by  crossings  and  selections 
is  carried  on  and  of  the  vast  benefit  of  his 
labors  to  humanity  in  increasing  the  food  sup- 
ply and  giving  more  beauty  in  form  and  color 
and  perfume  to  flowers  for  man's  delight.     The 


dered  by  Miss  Lillian  Hauschildt  and  Mr.  Don 
McVay. 

Miss   Louise    King    Walls,    who    was   at    one 
time  teacher  of  elocution  at  the  O.  U.,  took  as 
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delivery  of  the  young  lady  added  to  the  charm 
of  the  theme  which  was  well  thought  out  and 
well  composed. 

A  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  well  ren- 


MARGARET  EDITH  JONES,  Mus.  B. 
Instructor  in  Piano  and  Harmony 


her  theme:  "Shakespeare's  Fools"  and  treated 
it  in  a  very  sympathetic  and  masterly  way. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  fools  of  the  different 
Shakespearian  plays,  her  analysis  of  their  char- 
acters and  the  purpose  they  serve  in  each,  her 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  great  dramatist, 
ana  her  understanding  of  the  poetic  motive  in 
the  arrangement  of  characters  by  the  master 
playwright  gave  evidence  of  her  intuition,  an 
element  in  Shakespeare  so  large  as  to  be  ab- 
normal and  to  make  him  preeminent  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  The  delivery  was 
very  graceful  and  pleasing  and  the  voice  tones 
excellently  placed  and  musical. 

President  Ellis's  address,  which  immediately 
followed,  was  one  of  remarkable  power,  energy, 
and  forcefulness.  He  spoke  of  the  work  that 
had  been  done  since  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  institution  nine  years  ago,  of  the  added 
departments  of  instruction,  the  new  buildings 
erected,  and  the  largely  increased  number  of 
faculty  and  students.  With  considerable  evi- 
dence of  satisfaction  he  referred  to  increased 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  and  the 
enlarged  scope  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
future. 

He  spoke  strongly  and  fervently  in  favor  of 
academic  freedom  and  stated  the  principles  by 
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Soldiers'  Monument,  Ohio  University  Campus,  Athens,  Ohio 


which  he  was  guided  in  the  choice  of  members 
of  the  faculty.  While  not  insisting  that  all 
college  professors  should  be  attached  to  any 
particular  church,  they  at  least  should  be  in 
sympathy  with  Christianity,  not  antagonistic 
to  it.  He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers  over  the  students  and  said 
that  it  should  be  for  righteousness  of  conduct 
and  true  Christianity. 

Referring  to  athletics  and  social  amusements 
he  warned  against  excesses  that  dissipate 
strength  and  mental  energy,  thus  unfitting  for 
the  work  of  the  class-room,  instead  of  affording 
healthy  recreation  and  necessary  diversion. 
He  spoke  against  late  hours  spent  in  dancing 
and  other  amusements  and  the  waste  of  money 
furnished  by  self-denying  parents  who  often 
do  not  know  what  the  money  is  being  spent 
for.  He  strongly  denounced  the  evil  influence 
being  exerted  over  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing by  the  money  of  millionaires  who  in  this 
way  seek  to  influence  the  teaching  in  them. 
Especially  he  referred  in  bitter  language  to 
the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  foundations,  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  Ohio  University  by 
the  Carnegie  agents,  and  the  illegal  endeavors 
of  some  of  those  in  charge  of  endowed  insti- 


tutions of  learning  to  be  reeresnt  to  their  trusts, 
and  untrue  to  the  original  designs  of  the 
founders  by  surrendering  the  charters  and  re- 
taining the  property,  and  of  perversion  for 
pensions.  President  Ellis  stands  against  the 
mammonization  of  institutions  of  learning  as 
dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  address  the  degrees  and 
diplomas  were  presented  to  the  107  members 
of  the  class  and  the  exercises  were  closed  with 
a  benediction  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Tavlor. 


THE  MIMIC  WORLD. 

(An  oration  delivered  by  Harold  Edgar 
Cherrington  at  the  Annual  Commencement  of 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  June  16,  1910.) 

The  stage  has  always  been  the  mirror  of 
contemporary  life.  A  man 's  desire  for  play  and 
imitation  has  grown,  it  has  been  only  natural 
that  he  should  take  the  life  about  him  as  the 
material  through  which  he  would  act,  inter- 
pret, and  amuse.  In  consequence,  no  age  has 
ever  risen  above  the  level  of  its  stage,  and 
in  the  mouths  of  its  actors  have  been  the  true 
indices  of  its  progress  and  development. 

The  Elizabethan  Age  was  the  golden  age  of 
English    history.      It    was    the    period    when 
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knighthood  and  chivalry  were  at  their  height 
and  when  the  subjects  of  Good  Queen  Bess 
were  dwelling  together  in  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. It  was  also  the  golden  age  of  the 
stage,  for  then  the  imperial  Shakespeare  be- 
gan his  endless  reign  and  all  the  other  famous 
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playwrights  of  his  time  gathered  about  him  as 
a  constellation  about  their  brightest  star.  The 
plays  that  were  penned  by  this  immortal 
coterie  reflect,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  spirit  of  their  times. 

In  our  own  age,  the  writers  are  doing  the  most 
to  uplift  and  ennoble  the  stage,  to  make 
"the  mimic  world"  indeed  a  power  in  the 
molding  of  the  people,  have  been  writing  of  the 
things  they  know.  Our  greatest  contemporary 
plays  gleam  not  with  the  kingly  robes,  the 
pageants  and  the  majesty  of  antiquity.  In- 
stead of  the  mighty  princes  of  the  past  and 
the  people  of  forgotten  races,  there  tread 
their  boards  the  people  who  now  walk  and  talk 
upon  the  earth.  The  plays  are,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  centuries.  They 
have  their  own  distinct  and  individual  hall- 
marks, but  that  certainly  does  not  argue  their 
inferiority.  There  are  many  people  with  woe- 
begone faces  who  lament  the  decadence  of 
our  stage  while  they  are  totally  ignorant  of 
standards  of  comparison.  They  say  that  the 
drama  is  not  what  it  was  and  behold  with 
hazy  vision  their  supposed  ideals. 

"When  Shakespeare  was  writing  the  plays 
that  enrolled  him  with  the  gods,  his  contem- 
poraries were  criticising  him  because  his  work 
did  not  conform  to  classical  traditions.  They 
did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  just  what 
the  better  dramatists  of  this  century  are  doing ; 


he  was  setting  up  a  standard  of  his  own.  And 
yet  his  critics  were  so  full  of  the  past,  as  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  has  observed,  "that  they 
could  not  see  the  present  right  before  their 
eyes. ' ' 

The  very  fact  that  our  drama  of  to-day  is 
attracting  such  a  vast  audience,  not  all  vitiated 
and  ignorant,  we  may  assume,  is  in  itself  no 
small  testimonial  to  its  merit.  Moliere  and 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  of 
all  time,  wrote  not  only  to  satisfy  the  dictates 
of  their  Muse,  but  they  also  wrote  to  please 
the  plain  people  who  thronged  the  playhouse 
when  their  dramas  were  on  the  boards.  It  is 
the  unvarying  judgment  of  history  that  pos- 
terity is  never  kinder  to  a  dramatist  it  rejects 
than  his  own  contemporaries. 

To-day  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  American  stage.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  people  who  like  best  the 
play  whose  plot  is  intangible  and  whose  ani- 
mating thought  is  extremely  light.  But  the 
same  is  true  of  almost  any  period  that  one  can 
name.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  large 
minority  who  appreciate  a  serious  theme  ser- 
iously treated,  and  many  of  our  actors  are  grat- 
ifying the  taste  of  these  people  with  a  view  to 
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raising  the  general  standard  of  public  demand. 
The  last  fifty  years  has  seen  a  great  awaken- 
ing in  the  writing  of  dramatic  literature  and 
the  play  is  becoming  a  serious  rival  of  the 
novel.  In  England  are  Bernard  Shaw,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  Sir  Arthur 
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Pinero,  all  in  their  prime.  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  just  lost  Bronson  Howard  and  Clyde 
Fitch,  both  taken  while  their  art  was  still 
ripening.  Besides  their  work,  we  have  the  well- 
known  creations.  ' '  The  Great  Divide, "  "  The 
Witching  Hour,"  "Paid  in  Full,"  and  '-'The 
County  Chairman.*-  all  faithful  and  meritor- 
ious efforts  to  mirror  our  own  times. 

"Never  before,'-'  says  Mr.  Matthews. 
' '  have  the  playwrights  of  our  country  striven 
more  arduously  or  more  successfully  to  reflect 
American  character  and  American  circumstances 
and  to  find  themes  in  American  conditions." 
And  so  the  dramatists  of  England  and  America 
are  striving  toward  the  end  when  the  drama 
of  the  English-speaking  nations  will  be  on  a 
par  with  the  novels  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens, 
George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne.  Howells  and 
Mark  Twain. 

Last  Xovember  occurred  the  most  signifi- 
cant event  in  the  history  of  American  drama. 
It  was  the  foundation  by  thirty  public-spirited 


men  of  New  York  City  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "New  Theatre"  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 
Its  highest  mission  is  to  prove  that  the  best 
plays  presented  in  the  best  possible  manner 
will  pay.  That  it  was  justified  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  played  to  more  people,  and  its  receipts  were 
one  and  one-half  times  greater,  than  any  other 
Xew  York  theatre.  During  the  season,  over 
300,000  people  passed  through  its  doors  to  have 
their  taste  for  the  drama  bettered  and  their 
love  for  a  higher  stage  quickened.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  theater  to  prove  to  America  what 
the  Comedie  Francais,  with  its  150  years  of 
honored  history,  has  proved  to  France.  Its 
endeavor  is  not  to  secure  one  or  two  star 
performers  but  a  high  level  of  excellence  in 
presenting  the  drama  as  a  whole.  The  play  is 
thus  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  literary 
and  dramatic  art  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  spotlight  on  some  particular  actor. 
The  result  has  been  a   season,  not  ideal  to  be 
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sure,  but  one  that  discerning  and  fair-minded 
critics  regard  as  exceedingly  hopeful.  Some 
of  the  best  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day  have 
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been  playing  there  in  a  house  where  ideals  are 
not  sacrificed  to  Mammon  and  where  the  best 
taste  in  art  and  morals  is  ever  paramount.  It 
is  an  upward  tendency  of  a  general  movement 
which,  contrary  to  universal  belief,  is  toward 
the  stars  rather  than  toward  the  mire. 

On  the  stage  are  being  considered  some  of 
the  most  vital  problems  of  our  civilization. 
In  dramas  that  have  only  recently  been  before 
the  public  we  find  efforts  to  analyze  the  causes 
for  social  unrest,  to  pierce  through  the  preju- 
dices that  separate  the  democrat  and  the  aristo- 
crat, and  to  grasp  the  ideas  of  every  man  as 
they  exist  in  the  most  intimate  confidence  of  his 
nature.  We  find  behind  the  footlights  efforts 
to  account  for  modern  tendencies  in  crime  and 
to  seek  remedies  for  their  cure.  Here  we  find 
the  untoward  tendencies  of  the  race  held  up  to 
the  white  light  of  dramatic  delineation  for  the 
uplift  of  everyone  who  sees  and  hears.  A  bril- 
liant example  of  this  practice,  to  cite  a  play 
that  has  always  aroused  antagonists,  is  Clyde 
Fitch's  remarkable  dramatization  of  Daudet's 
' '  Sapho, ' '  as  presented  for  many  years  past 
by  Miss  Olga  Nethersole.  Here  is  the  court- 
esan of  Paris,  idolized  by  the  worshippers  of 
her  wonderful  personality,  revealed  first  in  all 
her  shame,  then  in  her  last  supreme  and  holy 
love,  and  in  the  tragedy  of  unrequited  affec- 
tion. Into  her  acting  Miss  Nethersole  puts  a 
wealth  of  sincere  emotion  in  such  a  splendid 
way  that  her  audiences  are  not  only  spellbound 


by  her  infinite  resources  of  emotional  acting 
but  also  by  the  moral  lesson  which  her  por- 
trayal reveals  as  effectively  as  any  sermon. 

In  the  rise  and  ennoblement  of  the  theater 
as  much  as  in  any  other  public  institution 
lies  the  betterment  of  the  race.  Every  week 
there  are  five  times  as  many  poeple  enter  the 
theater  as  enter  the  churches,  although  a  goodly 
number,  conscientiously  enter  both  places.  In 
the  theater  repose  the  possibilities  of  training 
the  people  in  higher  standards  of  conduct  and 
in  laying  before  the  minds  of  men  real  and 
genuine  conceptions  of  life.  The  church  has 
frowned  upon  the  playhouse  and  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  It  saw  a  decline  in  the  theater 
and  instead  of  helping  it  to  higher  planes  let 
it  sink  to  whatever  level  it  desired.  It  is  time 
that  the  church  awakens  to  the  magnificent 
possibilities  latent  in  this  institution  to  which 
the  body  ecclesiastic  should  be  a  helpmeet  in- 
stead of  a  foe. 

Here  is  the  medium  through  which  we  can  ob- 
tain much  in  national  development  that  will  never 
come  in  any  other  way.  Let  us  make  our  the- 
ater worthy  of  the  land  which  we  are  constantly 
trying  to  lift  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations.  In  the  words  of  the 
great  English  dramatist,  "Let  us  foster  and 
honor  this  supreme  art  of  Shakespeare's,  endow 
it  in  our  cities,  make  it  one  of  our  chief  coun- 
cillors,   set    it    on   the   summit    of    our   national 
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esteem.  And  it  will  draw  upward  all  our 
national  life  and  character,  upward  to  higher 
and  more  worthy  levels,  to  starry  heights  of 
wisdom,  and  beauty,  and  resolve,  and  aspira- 
tion. ' ' 
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A  CO-WORKEB  WITH  NATUEE. 

(Oration  delivered  by  Madge  Lindsay,  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  16,  1910.) 

A  brief  century  ago  Darwin  struck  off  from 
the  scientific  world  the  shackles  which  for  ages 
had  held  it  in  leash.  He  broke  the  bonds 
of  superstition  and  narrow  theology;  at  the 
same  time  blazing  the  way  through  the  maze  of 
truths-yet-to-be-learned  to  the  hilltops  of  scien- 
tific achievement  and  broader  outlook  for  relig- 
ious faith. 

These  paths  his  successors  have  patiently 
followed  and  broadened.  Problems  which  yes- 
terday were  Spinx-like  riddles,  to-day  are  open 
books,  the  reading  of  which  spur  men  on  to 
yet  greater  things.  Truly  Darwin's  work  may 
be  said  to  show  the  "effect  of  a  thinker  let 
loose  on  the  world." 

But  we  would  speak  of  one  who  has  builded 
on  Darwin's  foundation;  of  one  who  has  made 


practical  application  of  Darwin's  theories  to 
the  needs  of  man;  of  a  man  who,  through  a 
life  of  ill-health  and  adversity,  in  spite  of 
lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and 
in  spite  of  the  skepticism  of  scientists,  has 
kept  his  vision  clear  and  his  love  for  humanity 
undimmed  through  the  years.  He  calls  himself 
' '  Luther    Burbank,    Plant-breeder. ' ' 

As  a  child  this  man  loved  all  beautiful  things ; 
and  the  passing  years,  molding  his  character 
by  the  severest  means,  ripened  his  love  into  this 
high  resolve;  to  leave  the  world  better  and 
more  beautiful  than  he  had  found  it — an  aim 
worthy  of  any  artist,  poet,  or  philanthropist. 
The  greatness  of  this  man's  mind  embodies 
the  essential  characteristics  of  all  these.  Is 
not  the  man  who  can  interpret  his  ideal  of  the 
beautiful  by  the  living  reality  as  great  an 
artist  as  he  who  gives  us  his  ideal  on  canvas? 
Is  not  the  Shasta  daisy,  embodying  as  it  does 
his  love  for  the  humble  field  daisy — his  ideal  of 
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•what  the  lowly  weed  might  mean  to  humanity — 
and  finally  the  realization  of  his  ideal  in  the 
beautiful  flower — as  truly  a  poem  as  any  lines 
written  to  a  daisy?  Is  not  the  man  who  gives 
freely  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  years  of 
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labor  in  order  to  solve  some  of  the  great 
economic  problems  of  the  day  as  much  a 
philanthropist  as  he  who  gives  of  his  gold? 

By  means  of  his  deep  insight  and  patience 
Burbank  has  already  solved  many  problems  of 
great  economic  importance.  Although  denied 
a  university  training,  his  early  reading  brought 
him  to  think  much  concerning  scientific  plant 
breeding.  To  Darwin  we  owe  the  theory  that 
progress  in  the  plant  and  animal  world  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  natural  selection  of 
the  best  of  a  species  to  perpetuate  its  kind, 
and  by  the  creation  of  new  species  by  crossing 
and  selection.  Plant  breeders  and  scientists 
since  his  time  have  applied  these  theories  in 
their  work,  but  never  with  the  skill,  imagina- 
tion, and  insight  which  Burbank  has  shown. 
On  his  proving-grounds  at  Sebastopol  he  carries 
out  his  three  aims:  to  improve  old  stocks,  to 
unite  wild  plants  with  cultivated  ones  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  and  to  create  entirely  new 
species.  This  work  as  done  by  Nature  goes 
forward  very  slowly.  It  has  taken  ages  upon 
ages  to  raise  plant  life  from  the  carboniferous 
growths  to  the  present  state  of  development. 
It  would  have  required  aeons  of  time  for  Nature 
to  develop  the  Shasta  daisy  from  the  field 
daisy.  In  fact,  Nature  alone  could  not  have 
accomplished  it;  for  three  continents  furnished 
the  stock  which  brought  this  flower  to  its  per- 
fection. 


We  may  realize  the  large  scale  on  which 
Burbank  works  when  we  learn  that  instead  of 
five  or  six  experiments,  in  progress  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  five  hundred.  Instead  of 
using  a  dozen,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  plants 
in  one  test  he  uses  a  million.  Instead  of  de- 
voting a  few  square  feet  of  ground  to  an  ex- 
periment, he  devotes  acres.  And  when  the 
test  is  finished,  perhaps  one  of  the  million  of 
plants  answers  the  requirements  of  the  master 
and  the  rest  are  burned.  This  one  is  carefully 
cherished,  bred  with  another  which  possesses 
some  desirable  quality,  and  selection  of  the 
best  is  made  from  their  progeny.  This  course 
of  breeding  and  selection  is  continued  until 
the  ideal  is  reached,  and  then  by  careful  selec- 
tion for  several  generations  the  new  plant  is 
taught  to  breed  true  to  its  own  type  from  seed, 
instead  of  reverting  to  one  of  the  old  forms. 
This  is  one  of  Burbank 's  great  services — 
teaching  a  new  creation  to  grow  from  seed  with- 
out reverting. 

To-day  there  are  many  great  economic  ques- 
tions to  be  threshed  out — the  conservation  of 
our  forests;  the  increase  of  the  food-supply  in 
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proportion  to  the  increase  in  population;  the 
utilizing  of  barren  ground  for  the  advantage 
of  man.  These  questions  and  many  others  are 
touched  by  the  work  of  this  man  Burbank,  and 
it  is  by  the   development  of  his  methods  that 
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many  of  them  will  be  solved.  The  problem  of 
saving  our  forests  has  caused  the  expenditure 
of  much  time  and  money.  The  re-foresting  of 
bare  tracts  is  necessary.  But,  left  to  Nature, 
or  even  with  man  to  do  this  with  ordinary 
forest  trees,  it  is  a  task  requiring  many  years. 
But  here  Burbank  comes  forward  with  his 
Royal  and  his  Paradox,  the  two  most  quickly 
growing  trees  in  temperate  regions.  These 
are  magnificent  walnut  trees,  growing  to  a 
height  of  eighty  feet  and  to  a  trunk  diameter 
of  two  feet  at  the  lowest  branches,  in  twelve 
years.  The  Boyal  will  grow  in  any  climate 
where  the  common  New  England  walnut  will 
grow  while  the  Paradox  is  suited  to  a  climate 
like  that  of  California.  Unlike  other  trees  of 
rapid  growth,  they  are  of  very  hard,  beautiful 
grain.  What  Burbank  has  done  for  the  walnut 
will  soon  be  done  for  other  trees,  and  we  shall 
then  be  far  on  the  way  to  solving  the  forestry 
problem. 


If  the  man  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  but  one  has  grown  before  deserves 
great  credit,  what  should  be  said  of  one  who 
has  caused  a  food-producing  plant  to  grow 
where  only  a  waste  of  sand  and  cacti  was  for- 
merly seen?  Foreseeing  the  overcrowding  of 
our  country  and  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the 
barren  places,  he  has  persuaded  the  cactus  to 
part  with  its  thorns  and  spicules,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  delicious  fruit.  This  new  cactus  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  furnishes  excellent  food 
both  for  man  and  for  beast. 

Many  weeds,  of  hardy  growth  and  tenacity 
of  life,  therefore  a  pest,  have  been  caused  to 
give  their  hardiness  to  some  selected  fruit-pro- 
ducing plant,  thereby  producing  fruit  of  en- 
hanced value.  Small,  scrubby  fruits  from  the 
far  North,  united  with  our  fruit  trees  have 
made  them  capable  of  resisting  the  spring-time 
changes  of  temperature. 

Flowers,  beautiful  before,  have  been  re-cre- 
ated into  still  more  wonderful  forms  of  beauty. 
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Some,  though  beautiful,  have  lacked  perfume. 
By  careful  breeding  this  has  been  given 
them.  In  short,  let  the  need  for  greater  beauty 
or  usefullness  in  a  plant  appear  to  this  man, 
and  the  need  is  filled. 


LILLIE  A.  FARIS 
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It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  future  of  this 
work  so  vast  is  it.  Along  all  lines  there  is 
room  for  the  mind  and  hand  adapted  by 
Nature  and  training  to  the  advancement  of 
ideals  of  beauty  and  practical  good.  Burbank 
has  opened  a  central  way  through  the  unknown, 
and  he  has  posted  signboards  at  a  thousand 
side  paths  along  the  way,  telling  how  this  may 
be  followed  to  practical  success;  how  the  next 
must  be  shunned  because  after  the  millions  of 
plants  and  the  years  of  effort  expended  on  it, 
it  leads  but  to  failure;  how  the  next  will  lead 
on  to  an  open  field  where  a  harvest  of  beauty 
and  strength  may  be  reaped. 

What  a  benefactor  to  the  race  will  be  the 
man  who  succeeds  in  producing  a  grain  which 
combines  the  desirable  food  elements  of  all 
grains,  and  is  capable  of  growing  in  any 
climate. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  has 
recognized  the  value  of  this  work  and  has 
made  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for   ten  years   to   Luther   Burbank   for   use   in 


carrying  it  on.  This  grant  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  science,  and  will  help  Burbank  to 
obtain  his  proper  place  in  the  scientific  world, 
which  has  as  yet  been  denied  him.  His  place 
in  the  world  is  well  expressed  by  a  New  Jersey 
newspaper:  "Luther  Burbank  has  bestowed 
upon  the  world  a  greater  increment  of  values, 
in  things  done  and  things  inevitable,  which  are 
for  the  permanent  betterment  of  civilization, 
than  any  score  of  celebrities  in  this  decade  or 
in  any  previous  decade,  when  the  fact  is  sub- 
mitted to  ultimate  analysis.  He  has  produced 
more  new  plant-life,  fruits,  grasses,  trees,  and 
flowers,  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived. 
He  has  done  with  intelligent  purpose,  clearly 
grasping  its  end,  and  on  a  large  scale,  what  a 
few  have  done  accidentally  on  a  small  scale. 
He  comes  nearer  to  being  what  may  be  called 
a  creative  mind  in  the  product  of  organic 
growth  than  any  other  scientific  worker  on 
record.  What  science  will  accomplish,  thus 
set  in  motion,  the  wildest  imagining  may  fail 
to  grasp.  The  reflex  of  all  future  achievement 
will  throw  back  its  glory  to  brighten  Burbank 's 
aureole,  for  he  will  have  been  the  master  and 
protagonist.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  among 
the  great  benefactors  of  their  race  Luther  Bur- 
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bank  will  be  unique  in  the  splendor  of  his 
monument?  For  it  can  never  crumble  while 
sunshine,  air,  and  soil  carry  on  their  chem- 
istry. ' ' 
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ANNUAL  SERMON. 
Rev.  F.  M.  Swinehart. 

I  regard  it  a  very  high  compliment  to  be 
invited  to  take  this  place  on  your  commence- 
ment program.  I  respond  to  your  invitation  to 
preach  the  annual  sermon.  I  come,  then,  as  a 
preacher  and  not  as  a  lecturer.  I  come,  too,  as 
a  citizen  and  your  fellow-townsman.  Because 
I  come  to  preach,  I  go  to  the  Book  for  my 
text,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  16th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  beginning  at  the  21st  verse: 

"From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show 
unto  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and 
chief   priests   and   scribes,    and   be   killed,    and 

be  raised  again  the  third  day, Then 

said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  if  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 

The  subject  we  especially  draw  from  the 
words: — "If  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
and   follow  me" — is,   Self-denial,   Service,  and 


Fellowship.  A  little  more  fully  stated  it  is 
Self-denial,  the  Means;  Service,  the  Mission; 
and  Fellowship,  the  End  of  Life. 

There  are  but  few  texts  more  familiar  than 
these  words.  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  read  these 
words  are  on  all  lips.  They  contain  the  very 
fundamental  propositions  of  Christian  Ethics. 
What  can  be  more  fundamental  than,  ' '  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul?"  These  are  proposi- 
tions simple,  direct,  comprehensive,  yet  easily 
comprehended;  but  often  misunderstood,  super- 
ficially quoted,  and  often  mis-applied.  These 
are  propositions  which  deal  with  profit  and  loss. 
Tney  have  to  do  with  the  valuable  and  the 
more  valuable,  the  more  valuable  and  the  most 
valuable.  They  are  put  in  the  language  of  the 
mathematics  of  the  counting-room  and  the  mar- 
ket. These  are  problems  that  the  school  boy 
in  morals  can  give  the  answer,  and  he  does 
not  need  training  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
either.  To  gain  the  whole  world  thus  would  be 
worth  something.  And  ' '  the  whole  world ' ' 
takes  in  everything  that  administers  to  life  in 
the   world.      It   includes   lands   and   banks   and 
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automobiles  and  air-crafts.  And,  too,  it  in- 
cludes influence  and  position  and  authority 
among  men,  and  pleasures  drawn  from  a  life 
of  ease  and  luxury. 


REV.    F.    M.    SWINEHART 


A  merchant  who  had  made  millions  had  in- 
scribed on  his  purse,  ' '  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  Write  that  on  your  purse,  on 
your  pleasures,  on  your  ambitions  for  place 
and  power  among  men.  Do  this,  and  you  can 
go  on  gathering  riches,  seeking  places  of 
authority  and  power  among  your  fellows.  Do 
this,  and  without  wrong  you  may  enjoy  ease 
and  pleasure  arising  from  luxury  and  self- 
culture. 

The  words  of  our  text  are  in  accord  with 
the  rest  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Man  shall 
live  but  not  on  bread  alone.  Man  and  life 
are  worth  something;  but  the  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment. 
A  man's  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  that  he  hath.  A  man  might  have  an 
abundance  of  things  and  be  poor  in  the  things 
of  the  inner  life, — love,  hope,  faith,  sympathy, 
and  all  the  finer  qualities  of  spirit. 

I  want  to  dwell  especially  on  the  thoughts 
suggested  by — "if  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,"  that  is  self-denial — 
"take  up  his  cross,"  that  is  service, —  "and 
follow  me,"  that  is  fellowship,  and  it  is,  too, 
the  end,  yes,  the  crown  of  life. 


Sacrifice  is  a  reality.  Self-sacrifice  is  a 
necessity.  We  have  no  choice  as  to  whether  we 
sacrifice  or  not.  But  we  have  a  choice  as  to 
what  we  will  sacrifice  and  to  what  we  may  sacri- 
fice unto  ourselves,  or  w.e  may  sacrifice  our- 
selves. As  men  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  common 
good,  or  we  may  sacrifice  the  common  good  on 
the  altar  of  self-interest.  We  may  sacrifice 
the  lower  to  the  higher  or  the  higher  to  the 
lower. 

I  mean  not  to  bring  a  railing  accusation 
against  my  fellow-men  when  I  say  that  men 
have  sacrificed  the  higher  to  the  lower  that 
they  might  enjoy  having  the  lower.  It  is  not 
hard  for  you  to  follow  me  in  this.  A  man 
might  count  his  wealth  by  the  millions,  yet  be 
poor  in  the  spirit  of  generosity.  A  man  might 
gain  position  of  power  and  authority  among 
men,  and  be  poor  in  conviction  of  right.  A 
man  might  be  rich  in  the  pleasures  that  come 
from  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  and  yet  be 
without  a  clean  conscience.  You  can  agree 
with  this — that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
sacrifice  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  it  is 
possible  to  sacrifice  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
generosity  to  greed  for  gain,  that  it  is  possible 
to  sacrifice  conviction  of  the  right — yes,  even 
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the  believed  will  of  God — to  sacrifice  even  con- 
science  to   gain  position  and  pleasure. 

It  behooved  Him  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
suffer  and  to   die — that  is  self-sacrifice.     But 
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that  is  not  the  end  of  life.  If  it  stopped  there, 
it  would  mean  death  to  self.  But  it  behooved 
Him  to  be  raised  again.  The  end  of  life  is 
not  suppression  of  self,  but  it  is  the  fullest 
and  most  symmetrical  development  of  self. 
Self-denial  is  preparation,  a  means  to  an  end. 
Self-denial  is  the  first  step.  The  end,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  fellowship  with  the  high  and  the 
good,  yes,  with  the  highest  and  the  best. 

But  self-sacrifice  is  a  good — a  good  to  the 
community  and  to  the  individual.  The  greatest 
good  comes  to  the  individual.  Goethe  said, 
"Die  and  re-exist."  The  Hegelian  Philoso- 
phy says,  "Die  to  live."  That  is  as  old  as 
Calvary,  as  old  as,  "I  came  not  to  do  my 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me. ' ' 
"The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  as  ran- 
som for  man."  So  self-denial  is  a  stage  on 
the  road  to  a  larger  self.  "All  for  each  and 
each  for  all,"  is  fundamental  to  Christian 
teaching.  But  "all  for  each"  brings  larger 
blessings  than  ' '  each  for  all ' '  can  ever  give. 

' '  Thou   shalt   be   a   blessing. ' '     Becoming   a 


blessing  to  others  is  self-sacrifice.  The  dic- 
tionary tells  that  the  word  "bless"  comes 
from  an  old  word  meaning  "blood."  It 
probably  originated  from  the  custom  of  con- 
secrating by  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  And 
who  has  ever  blessed  the  race  without  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  without  giving  life  for 
life?  Was  it  John  Howard? — not  without 
self-sacrifice.  When  Howard  was  a  young  man 
of  nineteen  his  father  died  and  left  him  heir 
to  a  comfortable  fortune.  Howard  might  have 
lived  a  selfish  life  of  ease.  His  benevolent 
spirit  first  took  him  to  Lisbon  after  the  earth- 
quake to  see  if  he  might  not  help  the  destitute 
and  distressed.  Then  we  see  him  going  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  from  prison  to  prison, 
throughout  England  and  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Then  he  goes  back  to  his  own  people 
and  seeks  aid  for  the  sick  and  the  poor.  John 
Howard's  name  is  written  in  history,  not  be- 
cause he  inherited  a  fortune,  not  because  he 
was  a  genius  by  nature,  but  because  he  had 
sympathy  for  the  submerged  classes  and  made 
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himself  a  blessing  to  them  by  devotion  and 
sacrifice  to  their  interests.  And  was  it  not  so 
with  Leonard  Dober  and  Tobias  Leopold?  Who 
were  Dober  and  Leopold?     Their  names  are  not 
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written  in  the  encyclopedia,  but  we  believe 
they  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  And 
who  were  they?  Follow  me  a  moment.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  negro  of  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  found  his  way  among  some 
Moravian  Christians.  When  that  body  num- 
bered only  600,  it  had  missionaries  in  many 
lands.  This  negro  slave  said  to  these  Chris- 
tians something  like  this:  "My  people  are 
slaves  and  know  not  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ. 
If  any  man  would  reach  them  with  a  message 
he  must  become  a  slave,  for  they  will  hear  no 
other."  So  these  two  young  men,  Dober  and 
Leopold,  volunteered  to  be  sold  into  slavery, 
and  as  slaves  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomas.  That  was  self- 
sacrifice.  That  was  blessing  by  giving  life. 
Was  it  too  much?  It  was  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Him  who  existed  in  the  form  of  God, 
but  thought  being  one  of  equality  with  God 
not  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant — literally  became  a  slave — and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man.  Time  would  fail 
to  tell  the  names  of  those  who  have  really  by 


self-sacrifice  become  servants  to  the  race  and 
by  pouring  out  their  life  become  a  blessing. 

"And  take  up  his  cross."  That  means 
service,  self-sacrifice  for  service.  "My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Life 
has  its  mission.  Self-denial  must  not  spring 
from  cowardice.  The  moral  coward  might  per- 
suade himself  that  his  inactivity  is  a  form  of 
self-denial,  but  not  so.  If  so,  he  has  his  re- 
ward, but  it  is  not  the  fellowship  with  the 
great.  Self-sacrifice  must  not  spring  from 
moral  indolence.  The  morally  indolent  must 
not  think  that  his  inaction  is  a  form  of  self- 
suppression;  not  so,  not  so.  God  has  no  place 
for  the  morally  indolent.  He  has  large  room 
and  a  large  mission  for  the  man  that  is  willing 
to  open  his  veins  and  let  his  life  blood  flow 
out  to   bless  mankind. 

Christianity  of  this  tpye  demands  manly 
men.  Cross-bearing  Christianity  is  a  virile 
kind.  Why  has  the  thought  ever  gone  abroad 
that  Christianity  is  effeminate?  The  religion 
of  our  Christ  is  manly,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
hymns.  "Onward,  Christian  Soldier,  marching 
as  to  war. "     "  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  a 
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follower  of  the  Lamb?"  "Are  there  no  foes 
for  me  to  face,  must  I  not  stem  the  flood?" 
"Is  this  vile  world  a  friend  to  grace  to  help 
me   on   to   God?"     "Sure   I  must   fight   if   I 
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would    reign,     Increase    my    courage.    Lord" 

'  ■  Stand  up !   Stand  up  for  Jesus, 

Te  soldiers  of  the  Cross." 
"Ye  that  are  men  now  serve  him 

Against  unnumbered  foes; 
Let   courage   rise   with   danger, 

And  strength  to  strength  oppose.'"' 

The  soldier  was  Paul's  type  of  a  Christian. 
He  had  much  to  say  about  fighting.  So  the 
Christianity  that  can  bear  the  Cross,  that  can 
go  with  Paul  and  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus. 
that  can  sing  our  hymns,  must  be  virile.  Such 
is  not  for  cowards,  not  for  weaklings.  It  will 
send  a  man  to  his  knees,  it  is  true,  but  it  will 
send  him  also  to  the  battle-field  to  fight  against 
wrong.  It  will  send  a  man  to  the  prayer- 
meeting  and  also  to  the  primaries.  It  will  lead 
a  man  to  pour  out  his  blood,  but  it  will  first 
put  red  blood  into  his  veins.  It  takes  all  of 
man  and  all  of  the  best  man  to  make  a  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  keep  his  banner  from  trail- 
ing in  the  dust. 


1  •  And  follow  me '" ' — that  is  fellowship.  Fel- 
lowship with  Him  is  the  end  of  life.  This  is 
the  crown  of  life.  It  is  not  only  self-denial — 
life  has  that — but  then  come  service,  cross- 
bearing,  and,  last  of  all,  "follow  me,"  which 
means  fellowship  with  the  Master.  Again  we 
go  back  into  language  and  find  that  ' '  fellow- 
ship" comes  from  two  old  words,  fe.  property, 
and  lag.  to  lay — laving  property  or  money  to- 
gether in  a  joint  undertaking.  That  means 
partnership.  The  Christian  is  a  joint  heir  even 
with  Christ.  "If  sons  of  God,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ." 
And  Jesus  said  come  and  follow  me.  In  this 
he  opens  the  way  for  the  largest  fellowship. 
Large  life  this  for  the  individual  who  has 
come  the  way  of  self-denial  and  service!  Has 
he  life  and  love  and  fulness  of  grace  and  truth, 
then  all  these  are  for  us,  for  with  him  God  has 
given  us   all  things   freely  and  fully. 

2s  ow  fellowship  means  partnership,  and  it 
means  comradeship,  too.  Comrade  is  the  word 
the    soldier   uses   when    addressing   his    fellow- 
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soldiers.  Comrades  march  together,  suffer  to- 
gether, and  gain  victories  together;  and  to- 
gether they  sing  of  war;  and  fellowship  means 
companionship.      Again   we   will    let    the   word 
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speak  its  full  meaning.  Companion  comes  from 
two  old  words  meaning  "with"  and  "'bread," 
meaning  ' '  eating  bread  together. ' '  And  all 
this  ' '  come  and  follow  me ' '  indicates  a  com- 
mon life.  The  man  that  follows  the  Christ 
will  march  with  him,  fight  with  him,  rejoice 
with  him,  eat  with  him.  Indeed  his  life  will  be 
' '  the  Christ  that  liveth  in  him. ' ' 

Fellowship  with  him  does  not  mean  annihila- 
tion of  self,  but  rather  the  largest  and  fullest 
development.  Jesus  said,  in  one  of  his  para- 
bles, "Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things."  Servantship  is  a  preparation  to  ruler- 
ship.  Self-realization  through  self-denial  and 
service  to  others  is  the  final  stage  for  man. 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  to  glorify 
Go^  and  to  enjoy  him  forever."  For  one  per- 
sonality to  enjoy  another  requires  not  anni- 
hilation of  self,  but  self-realization.  Who  will 
set  limits  to  man's  individual  development? 
' '  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things. ' ' 

Four  centuries  and  a  half  ago  Spain  was 
big,  she  was  proud,  she  was  satisfied.  She 
made  her  influence  felt  over  land  and  sea.  She 
had  inscribed  on  her  national  coin  this  motto, 
ne  plus  ultra,  no  more  beyond.  One  day  one 
of  her  seamen  became  restless.  He  seemed  to 
have    a    vision    of    something   beyond,    and    he 


sailed  out  on  the  deep.  He  sailed  westward 
and  discovered  a  land  there  many  times  larger 
than  his  native  country.  No  man's  arithmetic 
can  tell  how  many  times  that  land  is  now 
larger  than  Spain — larger  in  money,  larger  in 
manhood  and  purpose.  Spain  came  to  realize 
that  her  motto  was  wrong.  She  then  struck 
out  the  word  "ne"  and  the  motto  read  "plus 
ultra,"  more  beyond.  So  beyond  a  life  of 
self-denial  and  service  there  is  the  larger  life 
of  fellowship  wth  the  Christ.  That  we  may 
have  fellowship  with  Him,  and  glorify  Him, 
and  enjoy  Him  forever,  self-sacrifice  and  serv- 
ice build  for  us  "a  more  stately  mansion." 


O.   TJ.   ALUMNI  BANQUET. 


Toast — "The  Ohio  University  and  the  Press." 
Response  by  Hon.  John  T.  Duff. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Ohio  University  and  the  press  have  ever 
been  hand-maidens,  so  to  speak.  As  early  as 
1815,  when  young  Tom  Ewing  occupied  one 
end  of  the  graduating  bench  on  commencement 
day,  and  President  Jacob  Lindley,  A.  M.,  of 
sacred  memory,  held  down  the  other,  tradition 
has  it  that  printer's  ink  was  there  exemplifying 
the  power  of  the  press. 
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This  early  system  of  publicity,  vulgarly 
known  as  "the  bogus,"  returning  with  mys- 
terious persistence  with  each  recurring  com- 
mencement period,  was  one  of  those  unique, 
albeit  circumscribed,  means  of  university  pub- 
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licity  the  memory  of  which  will  be  ever  fresh 
and  green  to  its  victims.  These  unique  speci- 
mens of  "the  art  preservative"  were  like 
Nature  in  one  respect  at  least,  they  "were 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  They  were 
certainly  not  a  thing  of  beauty  to  the  student 
whom  they  pilloried,  nor  yet  a  joy  forever  to 
the  faculty  whom  they  held  up  to  merciless 
ridicule.  But  they  did  one  thing,  and  did  it 
well.  They  illustrated  the  ability  of  printer's 
ink  to  cause  folks  to  sit  up  straight  and  take 
notice. 

Looking  back  across  the  years,  we  now  real- 
ize that,  in  this  "rara  avis,"  the  dear  old 
O.  TL,  like  the  fat  babies  in  the  Mellin's  Food 
pictures,  was  simply  being  advertised  by  its 
loving   friends. 

To-night,  after  years  of  publicity  of  a  better 
sort,  it  is  a  delight  to  realize  that  of  the  little 
army  which  the  Ohio  University  has  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  plead  her  cause  with  a 
stylus,  and  to  fight  her  battles  with  a  bottle  of 
ink,  there  is  scarcely  a  representative  who  has 


not  been  clean  and  fair.  Many  of  them  have 
been  forceful. 

You  can  scarce  put  your  finger  on  a  single 
one  of  these  press  representatives  whose  work 
has  not  been  constructive  rather  than  destruc- 
tive. Xot  one  of  them,  so  far  as  my  memory 
goes,  has  found  it  necessary  to  belittle  the 
work  of  some  sister  institution  in  order  to 
boost  his  own  belovei  Alma  Mater. 

Some  of  these  representatives  have  been 
wise,  more  of  us  have  been  otherwise.  A  few 
of  them  have  been  funny,  a  whole  lot  of  us 
anything  but  funny.  But  praise  the  good  Lord, 
not  one  of  us  has  been  a  muck-raker. 

It  was  Poor  Eiehard  who  said,  "A  wise  man 
is  he  who  pours  his  purse  into  his  head."  It 
took  but  a  line  to  print  that  virile,  trenchant 
truth,  but  that  single  printed  line  scattered  up 
and  down  the  land  through  the  medium  of  a 
modest  almanac,  has  doubtless  set  hundreds  of 
young  men  to  thinking.  In  that  single  line 
spread  across  the  clear  sky  of  publicity  many 
a  youth  has  found  the  inspiration  that  set  his 
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feet  collegeward,  and  thus  changed  the  tenor  of 
his  whole  life. 

But  I  am  not  here  to-night  ot  glorify  the 
press.  In  the  presence  of  these  splendid  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  dear  old  O.  XL,  my  mind 
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reverts  to  the  tremendous  influence  the  Uni- 
versity has  exercised  during  the  first  century 
of  her  noble,  fruitful  life.  I  am  thinking  too 
of  that  glory  in  which  her  second  century 
shall  be  bathed  if— if  you  and  I  from  our 
small  corner  shall  with  voice  and  pen,  and 
everywhere,  give  due  publicity  to  our  Alma 
Mater. 

Why  not  to-night,  around  this  festal  board, 
feeling  anew  the  glow  of  an  inspiration  kin- 
dled years  ago  in  these  blessed  University 
walls;  why  not  out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  splendid  institution  that  has  done  so  much 
for  us;  why  not  here  and  now,  noting  with 
swelling  hearts  what  God  hath  wrought  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Ohio  University;  why 
not  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  helping 
to  boost  our  Alma  Mater  into  a  publicity  and 
a  power  of  which  even  its  founders  never 
dreamed?     Why  not? 


(CIRCULAR   LETTER   FROM   THE   OFFICE 

OF    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT 

OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    IN 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  May  10,  1910. 
To  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers: 
What  is  school  education  for? 
' '  I  want  my  children  to  get  an  education 
so  they  may  get  a  living  by  the  use  of  their 
wits,  and  not  have  to  work  as  I  have  done." 
Such  a  remark  as  this  I  have  often  heard,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  speaker  usually  has  in 
mind  a  life  of  ease  and  dignity  in  a  profession, 
an  office,  or  some  other  lucrative  position  in 
which  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  read 
newspapers,  smoke  cigars,  and  wear  a  fresh 
starched  shirt  every  day.  Sometimes  the 
speaker  is  pessimistic  or  bitter,  and  feels  that 
his  own  life  of  hard,  unremunerative  labor  is 
necessitated  by  lack  of  schooling. 

The  man  of  independent  wealth  sometimes 
says,  ' '  I  want  my  children  to  get  an  educa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  social  distinction;  I  abomi- 
nate these  new-rich  people  with  their  boorish 
ways,  their  crude  speech,  their  ignorance  of 
the  ancient  classics.  My  children  have  both 
time  and  money  and  they  must  get  the  polish, 
the  culture,  which  they  can  get  only  in  the 
best  schools." 

Often  the  speaker  is  himself  too  cultured 
to  state  the  facts  so  baldly,  but  this  is  what  he 
has  in  mind. 

Another  says,  "I  want  my  boy  to  go  to 
school  and  study  something  that  will  help  him 
earn  a  living  when  he  gets  out  of  shcool.  Much 
of  your  school  education  takes  from  a  boy  all 
notion  of  work  with  his  hands  and  leaves  him 
unfit  to  do  anything  useful.  He  must  then  go 
to  special  school  for  a  long  period  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  earn  a  living.  Give  me  the 
kind  of  education  that  leads  somewhere  with- 
out going  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  or  bank- 
rupting a  man  in  moderate  circumstances  in 
putting    his    children    through    school." 

Says  another,  "I  want  my  child  to  get  an 
education  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  discipline, 
and  the  moral  qualities  that  develop  under 
good  teachers  and  good  instruction;  it  is  the 
making  of  a  man.  I  do  not  care  much  what 
he  studies,  but  I  do  care  much  who  his  teacher 
is,  and  how  he  studies.  I  want  his  intelligence 
developed,  his  habits  correctly  formed,  and  his 
ideals  placed  high." 
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But  what  shall  you  and  I  say  of  the  purpose 
of  education?  The  high  school  has  at  least 
four  aims — three  real  and  one  fictitious.  These 
aims  are  culture,  discipline,  utility,  and  prepa- 
ration for  college.  I  shall  omit  the  last  as 
extraneous  to  the  discussion. 

Culture  is  a  term  that  is  vague  in  meaning 
for  the  reason  that  every  one  who  uses  it  puts 
his  own  meaning  into  it.  To  the  dude  it  means 
an  artificial  mode  of  speech,  together  with 
flowers,  a  little  French,  and  often  a  slavish 
imitation  of  his  British  brother.  To  the  man 
of  academic  training  it  generally  means  knowl- 
edge of  the  ' '  humanities, ' '  especially  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  often  taken  to  mean  about  all  that  is 
best  in  personal  worth, — sympathy,  refinement, 
intelligence,  knowledge,  efficiency. 

Discipline  is  more  definite  in  meaning  and 
is  used  to  designate  the  outcome  of  close  mental 
application  for  a  considerable  period  upon 
various  studies  that  present  serious  problems 
for  mastery.  One  element  in  discipline  is  the 
habit  of  continued  mental  concentration,  re- 
gardless of  the  pull  of  the  environment. 

Utility  is  equivalent  to  usefulness,  especially 
the  immediately  useful;   as  agriculture  for  the 


farmer,  typewriting  for  the  typewriter,  a  trade- 
for   the  artisan. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  high  school  is  called  upon 
to  develop  general  intelligence,  store  the  mind 
with  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways  of 
dealing  with  people,  give  firmness  of  texture  to 
the  mind  and  train  it  to  use  its  own  stores  of 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage.  To  this  may 
well  be  added  the  training  necessary  to  get 
the  student  into  some  useful  employment  with- 
out too  much  delay,  if  circumstances  require  it. 
Intelligence,  affability,  power  of  concentration, 
and  the  possession  of  much  usable  knowledge 
make  a  combination  that  spells  success.  Too 
often,  however,  the  student's  knowledge  is  not 
usable,  even  if  it  is  of  the  right  sort.  Th& 
schools  largely  act  upon  the  old  adage  that 
knowledge  is  power.  They  measure  the  stu- 
dent by  his  ability  to  absorb  learning.  If  he 
is  docile,  has  a  good  memory,  and  can  give 
back  accurately  what  his  instructor  and  his 
books  say  to  him,  he  is  a  "good  student"  and 
on  the  high  road  to  success. 

The  world  at  large  little  dreams  to  what 
absurd  lengths  the  best  schools  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  memory  cramming  even  in  this  day  and 
age.     Becently  in  one  of  our  best  universities 
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a  class  of  students  was  kept  for  eight  months 
out  of  nine  learning  by  heart  the  most  absurd 
rubbish  under  the  name  of  "theory  of  elocu- 
tion" as  a  preparation  for  practice  in  learning 
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many  college  professors  taboo.  In  many  of  the 
best  institutions  in  this  country  to-day  teachers 
are  taught  the  art  of  teaching,  not  by  practice 
and  criticism,  but  by  lectures  on  pedagogy. 
One  of  these  lecturers  recently  said  to  his  stu- 
dents in  the  ' '  teachers '  course  "  in  an  academic 
subject,  "Remember  that  in  the  high  school 
you  are  to  teach  the  subject.  The  professor 
of  pedagogy  will  tell  you  that  you  must  teach 
boys  and  girls,  but  this  is  nothing  but  cant." 
Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
teacher  must  have  her  interests  centered  in 
biology,  physics,  and  the  like,  and  not  in  her 
pupils.  They  may  be  interested  or  not,  they 
may  learn  or  not,  that  is  their  affair  and  not 
the  business  of  the  teacher. 

You  can  find  scores  of  young  men  and 
women  now  about  to  get  diplomas  from  lead- 
ing institutions  of  the  country  who  are  saying 
to  one  another  that  teaching  is  going  to  be  a 
soft  snap.  "You  assign  the  lessons  and  you 
have  the  book  so  you  can  see  whether  the  pupils 
recite  correctly  or  not."  School  board  officers 
might  as  well  make  use  of  phonographs  in 
their  school  rooms  as  to  employ  teachers  who 
act  upon  such  instruction  as  is  given  by  some 


to  read  effectively.  The  ninth  and  last  month 
of  the  year  was  spent  in  desultory  efforts  to 
learn  a  little  play  for  the  sake  of  practice,  but 
there  was  never  even  in  this  any  drill  in  read- 
ing. This  for  most  of  the  students  ended  their 
college  training  in  reading. 

In  a  great  university  a  short  time  since  a 
professor  of  mathematics  gave  a  course  in 
trigonometry.  He  openly  told  his  students  that 
all  he  wanted  them  to  do  was  to  understand  the 
' '  theory ' '  he  gave  them  in  lectures  three  times 
a  week  for  a  semester.  The  students  who 
"passed"  in  this  course  could  not  to-day  solve 
a  simple  problem  to  save  their  souls,  unless 
they  have  studied  the  subject  since.  A  pro- 
fessor of  English  gives  a  course  in  grammar 
for  students  who  want  to  teach  English  in 
high  schools.  The  semester  is  taken  up  in 
explaining  that  English  is  an  uninflected  lan- 
guage and  has  no  grammar.  Drill  in  the  analy- 
sis of  difficult  English  sentences  would  be  a 
most  excellent  training  for  these  young  people. 
It  would  develop  their  analytic  power  and 
would  add  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers.  But 
that   would  be  useful,   and   the  useful  is  with 


LEWIS  J.  ADDICOTT,  B.  S.,  C.  E. 
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university  professors  who  are  so  absorbed  in 
their  subjects  as  not  to  care  a  rap  about 
students   as   young    people    to    be    transformed 
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into  worthy,  efficient  citizens.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  young  people,  especially  among 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching, 
who  have  a  higher  conception  of  the  teacher's 
function. 

The  school  says,  I  will  test  you  by  what  you 
know;  the  world  says,  I  will  test  you  by  what 
you  can  do.  The  solution  is  for  the  school 
to  teach  both  knowing  and  doing.  The  school 
should  transform  knowledge  into  power  as 
rapidly  as  knowledge  is  acquired.  There  is 
only  one  safe  and  sure  way  to  do  this,  and 
that  is  to  put  knowledge  into  practice  as 
promptly  as  possible.  One  reason  why  our 
schools  are  so  sadly  divorced  from  the  practice 
side  is  that  so  many  of  our  teachers  are  not 
properly  trained  in  making  knowledge  useful. 
Students  often  get  more  knowledge  as  to  the 
formation  of  words  in  the  English  language 
from  three  months  of  word  analysis  than  they 
do  from  eight  years  of  the  study  of  Latin  for 
the  reason  that  in  general  teachers  of  Latin 
seem  to  think  their  students  will  learn  this 
without  having  their  attention  called  to  it. 
Most  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  are 
largely  bookish,  and  they  are  taught  in  a 
bookish  way.     We  must  instruct  our  training 


schools  to  give  us  high  school  teachers  who 
know  how  to  develop  the  initiative,  the  active 
nature,  the  thinking  power,  the  doing  power. 
We  must  also  introduce  extensively  into  our 
schools  such  subjects  as  manual  training,  do- 
mestic science,  commercial  branches,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  like,  in  all  of  which  the  doing 
side  is  still  prominent.  A  judicious  amount  of 
such  work  combined  with  the  more  bookish 
subjects  taught  in  a  less  bookish  way  than 
now,  will  tend  powerfully  to  increase  the 
actual  efficiency  of  high  school  graduates.  In 
many  of  our  best  schools  there  is  now  this 
judicious  mixture  of  subjects  that  require  a 
preponderance  of  the  doing  element,  but  in 
very  few  schools  are  the  studies  that  I  have 
caned  bookish  taught  in  a  way  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  practical  efficiency. 

There  are  some  schoolmen  who  think  that 
agriculture  is  only  for  rural  communities.  I 
am  confident  that  agriculture  well  taught,  even 
if  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  the  work 
have  to  be  omitted,  will  prove  valuable  in  the 
extreme  for  city  high  schools. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  CAEY, 

State  Superintendent. 
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ATHENS,  OHIO,  May  16,  1910. 
Hon.  C.  P.  Oary,  State  Supt.  of  Instruction, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Sir:      I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me    opportunity    to    read    your    circular    letter 
which   has   just    reached   my    desk.      With   the 


THOMAS  N.  HOOVER,  M.  Ped.,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  History 


general  purport  of  your  statements  I  am  in 
hearty  accord.  It  is  a  somewhat  new  dis- 
cussion of  the  old  question  of  the  "Practical 
and  the  Cultural. ' '  I  am  really  an  advocate 
of  the  thoughtful  union  of  both.  I  would  not 
exclude  a  branch  of  study  from  the  school 
course  simply  because  it  did  not  touch  vitally 
some  of  the  practical  problems  of  life;  and 
I  surely  would  not  fill  up  a  school  course  with 
a  lot  of  subjects  of  cultural  value  possibly  yet 
having  little  to  do  with  the  real,  every- day 
life  of  the  people.  We  have  had  one  extreme 
for  some  years  back  and  now,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  are  making  fast  progress  towards  the  other. 
Everything  that  goes  from  the  school  and 
college  now  must  have  the  dollar  trademark 
upon  it  else  it  does  not  rank  very  highly  in 
the  estimation  of  so-called  'practical  people.  I 
am  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  all  these 
"practical"  subjects  that  are  now  being 
pushed  into  the  school  course  will  result  in 
the  real  intellectual  upbuilding  of  our  people 
or  in   any  permanent   practical  benefit   to   the 


working  world.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
ability  to  think  rightly  and  power  to  act  well 
after  right  thinking  are  prime  objects  to  be 
held  in  view  in  any  scheme  of  education.  You 
put  a  man  out  into  any  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, sending  him  there,  too,  with  a  mind 
that  is  trained  to  think  and  take  the  initiative, 
and  you  send  him  forth  to  battle  with  life's 
problems  armed  from  top  to  toe  with  power 
to  will  and  to  do  worthily.  Elementary  Agri- 
culture, Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
and  what  not,  can  be  so  taught  in  the  public 
schools  that  children  will  have  neither  cultural 
power  nor  practical  ability  as  a  result  of  their 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  After  all,  there 
is  something  more  in  education  and  life  than 
to  secure  food  and  raiment,  important  as  these 
matters  admittedly  are.  An  education  that 
does  not  refine  one's  nature  and  uplift  his 
soul  is  lacking  in  some  essential  features  at 
least.  A  man  should  turn  his  eyes  to  the  stars 
occasionally  even  although  a  dollar  does  not 
drop  from  the  heavens  above  into  his  pocket. 
I  can  not  think  that  God  made  us  simply  to 
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delve  and  dig  and  treasure  up  with  no  thought 
of  the  development  of  our  higher  natures  and 
the  uplift  of  our  spiritual  powers.  If  we  are 
God's  children,  we  owe  Him  something  more 
than  to  cultivate  our  brains  and  strengthen  our 
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muscles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  our 
pockets.  Yes,  let  us  have  the  practical — more 
than  we  have   ever  had  before — but  let  us  at 


FLETCHER   S.   COULTRAP,   A.   M. 
Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  School 

the  same  time  have  a  few  subjects  left  in  the 
course,  with  time  to  handle  them,  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  refine  taste,  cultivate  man- 
ners, and  lift  us  into  a  more  rational  plane  of 
personal  enjoyment.  Education  means  so  much 
that  it  is  difficult  to  put  metes  and  bounds  to 
it.  My  opinion  is  that  everything  that  is 
learned  in  school  and  college  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  mind  power  and  touch  aright 
our  emotional  natures  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ^oth  by  parents  and  teachers.  Throughout 
the  whole  thing  there  must  be  more  loss  of 
self  and  recognition  of  altruistic  principles. 
Education  must  not  only  help  the  one  who  is 
educated,  but  it  must  prompt  him  with  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic  spirit  to  hold  out  the  helping 
hand  to  his  fellows.  If  the  "new  education" 
will  bring  about  this  result  in  higher  measure 
than  the  old,  then  let  us  make  haste  to  get 
into  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  new  order 
of  things  which  seems  to  be  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


SEPARATION  OF  THE  SEXES  IN 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  CLASSES. 

Physical  Culture  Publishing  Company, 
Platiron   Building, 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  March  24,  1910. 
President  Alston  Ellis, 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  mail- 
ing you  herewith  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  Physical  Culture.  Your 
experience  with  institutions  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  young  people  lends  particular  in- 
terest to  any  comment  which  you  might  desire 
to  make  upon  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
article. 

I  would  consider  it  a  favor  to  learn  just 
what  your  views  are  upon  the  matter  of  sex 
separation.  I  would  like  very  much  to  receive 
from  you  a  letter  containing  an  expression  of 
your  opinion  on  this  subject  (with  permission 
to  publish  your  communication  should  it  ap- 
pear   advisable),    from    which    I    might    glean 


MARY  J.  BRISON,  B.  S. 
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information  to  be  embodied  in  further  contri- 
butions upon  this  subject.  Any  quotations  of 
this  nature  which  might  be  used,  would,  of 
course,  be  attributed  to  their  proper  source. 

I  trust  you  will  find  it  possible  to  favor  me 
in  this  matter  at  your  early  convenience. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN, 
Editor  Physical  Culture. 
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ATHENS,  OHIO,  March  31,  1910. 

Mr.  Bernarr  Macfadden, 

Editor  Physical  Culture, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  interesting 
communication  of  March  24th  and  the  accom- 
panying leaflet  with  great  interest. 

For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  made 
school  and  college  work  my  special  business. 
In  all  that  time  I  have  had  to  do  with  schools 
and  colleges  where  co-education  was  the  rule. 
In  general  terms,  I  can  say  that  I  am  in  accord 
with  most  of  the  views  presented  in  the  inter- 
esting article  which  you  give  me  opportunity 
to  read.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  is  advisable  in  school  and  college 
classrooms  and  halls;  but  I  am  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  carrying  this 
co-education  as  far  as  your  statements  would 
seem  to  suggest.  Ohio  University  is  a  co-edu- 
cational institution  and  at  this  time,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  co-ordinate  department 
of  the  institution,  the  State  Normal  College  of 
Ohio,  the  names  of  more  women  than  men  ap- 
pear in  our  list  of  students.  We  have  a  large 
gymnasium  with  swimming  pool  and  other 
advisable   accessories   open   to   both   sexes;    but 


there  is  a  differentiation  of  the  work  so  that 
young  women  and  young  men  do  not  meet  in- 
discriminately either  in  the  main  room  of  the 
gymnasium  or  in  the  swimming  pool.  I  have 
opinion  that  we  have  hit  upon  about  the  right 
method  of  handling  the  co-educational  problem 
at  this  institution.  There  is  just  enough  free- 
dom between  the  sexes  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages that  come  from  such  union,  and  not 
enough  freedom  and  license  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  suggestive  of  moral  de- 
linquency. I  do  not  believe  that  young  men 
and  young  women  ought  to  take  their  physical 
exercise  together,  nor  ought  they  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  swimming  pool  together 
even  under  the  best  safeguards  that  might  be 
employed.  I  have  been  at  some  of  the  bathing 
beaches  to  which  you  refer,  and  I  have  not 
been  strongly  impressed  with  the  moral  value- 
of  such  a  free  intermingling  of  the  sexes  as 
is  there  in  evidence.  I  firmly  believe  that 
those  places  are  fraught  with  danger  to  both 
sexes.  Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  prudish  in 
this  matter,  for  a  few  bare  legs  and  arms  and 
clinging  draperies  do  not  always  suggest  to 
me  impure  and  unworthy  ideas;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  may  be  some  of  both  sexes 
who   do   not   look   upon   such   things   with   such 
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indifferent  eyes.  There  is  too  much  suggestive- 
ness  in  the  whole  business,  and  I  feel  that 
young  people  are  not  improved  in  moral  fiber 
by  such  associations.  If  we  were  to  follow 
closely  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the  natural 
instincts   we   would   go   much   farther   in   these 


HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D. 

Professor  of  School  Administration  and  Dean 
of  the   State  Normal  College 


associations  than  you  dare  to  suggest.  The 
fact  is  that  we  can  not  always  let  instinct  and 
personal  desire  prompt  our  action  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  before  stated,  I  believe  in  a  rather 
free  intermingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  home, 
in  the  school,  in  society,  and  in  most  organiza- 
tions where  things  for  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity are  considered;  yet  with  all  this,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  privacy  of  thought  and  per- 
sonality of  form  that  needs  to  be  held  in 
reserve  and  kept  in  seclusion.  One's  person  is 
rather  too  sacred  a  matter  to  be  unduly  ex- 
hibited to  even  those  of  one 's  own  sex,  much 


less  to  persons  of  the  opposite  one.  A  certain 
amount  of  modest  reserve  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  man's  education  as  a  woman's.  I 
have  always  felt  disgusted  when  I  have  seen 
a  body  of  young  men  standing  together  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  and  have  had  a  desire  to 
administer  a  little  dose  of  strap  oil  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  I  would  like  to  teach 
my  son  not  to  make  voluntary  exhibit  of  his 
nudity  even  to  a  community  of  prairie  dogs. 
He  may  know  a  great  deal  about  human  anato- 
my without  having  opportunity  to  see  all  of  it. 
In  what  I  have  dictated  above  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
main  question  which  you  have  handled  so  ably. 
I  have  merely  touched  upon  a  few  points  where 
it  seems  we  should  be  on  our  guard  when 
advocating  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the 
different  organizations  to  which  you  refer. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


COLLEGE  MEN  AND  LAWLESSNESS. 

(Oberlin  Association  of  Illinois.) 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  November  1,  1909. 
Professor  of  Sociology, 
Ohio    University, 
Athens,   Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:     Can  you  tell  me  why  college  men 
do    not    get    into    action    against    lawlessness, 
which  President  Eliot  says  is  rampant  through- 
out the  United  States? 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  Hlinois  has  re- 
cently written  to  the  presidents  of  large  uni- 
versites  and  colleges  asking  them  to  get  col- 
lege men  in  action  against  lawlessness.  So  far 
the  answers  to  these  letters  have  been  very 
discouraging.  Men  in  clubs,  fraternal  orders, 
and  other  organizations  are  taking  action  on 
this  question   of  American  lawlessness. 

The  fight  now  being  made  on  the  white  slave 
traffic  and  the  lawless  saloon  is  not  meeting 
with  the  encouragement  from  college  men  that 
one  would  expect. 

Enclosed  please  find  folder  describing  the 
Oberlin  work  in  Illinois,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Hrasky  decison  on  what  constitutes  a  good 
moral  character.  I  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  suggestions  or  criticisms  on  the 
same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  E.  SHEARMAN, 

Secretary. 
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ATHENS,  OHIO,  November  19,  1909. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Shearman, 

Eoom  437  County  Building, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 
Dear   Sir:      I  have   read  with  interest  your 
communication  of  the  1st  instant  addressed  to 
our    Professor    of    Sociology.      Also,    I    have 


WILLIS  L.  GARD,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor   of  the   History   and   Principles   of 

Education 


looked  over  with  some  care  the  printed  matter 
that  accompanied  the  letter.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject you  discuss  and  have  desire  to  see  the 
objects  you  have  in  mind  worked  out  to  a 
successful  issue.  However,  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  outside  world  can  truthfully  say  to 
college  men.  We  might  be  told  with  truth 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  at  the  outset 
is  to  clean  out  our  own  house.  There  is  en- 
tirely too  much  of  lawlessness  in  college  halls; 
and  the  bad  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  col- 
lege authorites  are  very  remiss  in  the.  duty 
they  owe  to  the  community  to  suppress  such 
defiance  of  law  and  violations  of  decency.  In 
these  days  the  college  man  that  comes  out  for 
clean  life  and  good  behavior  on  the  part  of 
his  students  is  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by 
a  lot  of  newspaper  reporters  and  others  who 
have  opportunity  to  reach  the  public  ear.  If 
there  is  any  one  place  on  earth  where  law  and 
decency  should  prevail,  that  place  is  in  an  insti- 
tution   of    learning    supported    by    the    people 


through  taxation  or  by  generous  donations  of 
money  from  private  parties.  To  abolish  the 
saloon,  or  at  least  to  make  it  observe  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  decency,  is  all  well  enough 
and  a  very  proper  object  to  have  in  mind;  but, 
as  I  see  it,  a  more  important  duty  on  the  part 
of  college  men  is  to  see  that  college  halls  are 
freed  from  law  defiance  and  rowdyism  on  the 
part  of  the  •students.  Eortnuately  for  us,  at 
Ohio  University,  we  have  a  student  body  made 
up  of  older  persons  than  generally  attend  col- 
lege, and  these  are  disposed  to  carry  on  their 
college  activities  with  but  little  exhibition  of 
what  is  inaptly  called  "college  spirit. "  Many 
of  our  students  taught  school  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  manage 
a  disorderly  rabble  in  the  class-room.  When 
I  look  abroad  upon  the  college  world  I  am 
sometimes  discouraged  at  the  outlook.  There 
are  many  college  pranks  that  are  harmless  and 
there  are  also  many  that  are  demoralizing  to  all 
right  thinking  and  acting.  Yes,  let  us  sup- 
press the  saloon  or  regulate  it  with  the  strong 
hand  of  law,  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  insist 
upon     more     of     a     law-respecting     and     self- 


HIRAM  ROY  WILSON,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  English 

respecting  spirit  among  the  students  of  our 
educational  institutions.  The  ignorant  and  the 
uncultivated  have  some  excuse  for  not  taking 
a  right  view  of  things,  but  students  coming 
from  supposedly  good  homes  and  having  splen- 
did   educational    advantages    put    within    their 
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reach  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  surely 
owe  the  community  something  more  than  a 
strengthening  of  the  law-breaking  spirit  and 
the   adding    to    the    number    of    law    breakers. 


HENRY  W.  ELSON,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy 


I  cannot  see  that  a  law  breaker  in  college  is 
any  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  a  law 
breaker  out  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  stu- 
dent, by  every  rule  of  right  and  sense,  ought 
to  be  held  more  strictly  accountable  for  his 
conduct  than  one  who  has  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  that  come  through  the  help  of 
parents  and  the  taxation  of  the  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


THE    MEANING    OF    A    WAR    BETWEEN 
ENGLAND   AND   GERMANY. 

McClure  's   Magazine, 
44-60  E.  23rd  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  30,  1909. 

President  Alston  Ellis, 
Ohio    University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  McClure 's  for  October,  containing  an 
article  on  the  war  outlook  between  Germany 
and   England. 


I  hope  that  you  will  read  both  the  statement 
which  I  enclose  herewith,  and  also  the  article. 
This  is  the  most  important  international  ques- 
tion that  has  arisen  for  a  long  time.  The 
magazine  will  from  time  to  time  publish  arti- 
cles  dealing  with   this   question. 

I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  get  your 
views. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.    S.    McCLURE. 


ATHENS,  OHIO,  October  4,  1909. 

Mr.   S.   S.   McClure, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  The  October  number  of  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  has  not  yet  reached  me.  I 
shall  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the 
article  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  information  that  would  enable 
me  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  war  between  England  and  Ger- 
many. I  believe  all  right-thinking  people  of 
this    country    would    feel    such    a    war    to    be 


EMMA  S.  WAITE 
Principal  of  the  Training  School 


deplorable.  The  bitter  feeling  that  once  ex- 
isted between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
United  States  is  now  much  less  pronounced 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Our 
relations  with  England  are  of   such   a   nature 
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as  to  make  any  disaster  to  that  country  a 
serions  matter  for  us.  Our  history,  our  laws, 
our  institutions — in  fact  our  whole  nationality 
— are  so  closely  identified  with  those  of  Eng- 
land that  there  naturally  exists  the  very 
strongest  ties  to  bind  the  two  nations  to- 
gether. This  union,  while  it  should  be  made 
stronger  than  it  now  is,  ought  not  to  be  a 
means  of  provoking  strife  or  aiding  in  con- 
quest, but  rather  an  instrumentality  for  pre- 
serving the  general  peace  and  bringing  equity 
and  honor  into  international  conferences.  In 
this  country,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  large 
percentage  of  our  population  made  up  of  im- 
migrants from  Germany  and  other  countries 
now  under  German  influence  to  a  great  extent. 
This  fact  suggests  that  should  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany  occur,  our  people  at 
home  would  not  be  a  unit  as  to  the  attitude 
this  country  should  assume  toward  the  par- 
ticipants in  such  a  struggle.  The  fact  is  it 
would  be  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  were 
the  two  nations  that  have  been  glowering  at 
each  other  for  some  time  past  to  resort  to 
arms  for  a  settlement  of  any  controversy  that 
may  exist  between  them.  Personally,  my  sym- 
pathy would  be  strongly  with  England  in  such 
a  contest,  but  I  am  certain  that  many  of  our 


American  citzens  would  not  share  with  me  in 
that  feeling.  In  the  event  of  a  war  of  the 
kind  suggested,  our  people  would  be  divided  in 
opinion  and  we  would  doubtless  have  more 
or  less  of  internal  trouble  right  at  home.  It 
has  always  occurred  to  me  that  a  proper  union 
of  nationalities  would  bring  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Germany  into  the  most  friendly 
relations.  These  three  great  powers  could 
dominate  the  world  and  could  make  for  peace 
and  righteousness  all  over  the  globe.  Their 
racial  differences  are  not  great,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  three  countries  into  most 
friendly  and  helpful  relations.  I  have  hope 
that  circumstances  will  unite  to  prevent  any 
struggle  between  the  two  European  powers, 
which  struggle  in  the  outcome  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  good  result  to  the  nations  im- 
mediately concerned  or  to  other  nations 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  them. 

"When  I  have  had  occasion  to  read  the  article 
to  which  you  refer,  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  my 
views  more  definitely  and  at  much  greater 
length   should   you   so    desire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON   ELLIS. 
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ATHEXS,  OHIO,  October  19,  1909. 
Editor    McClure's    Magazine, 
New  York   City. 

Dear  Sir :  Eef erring  again  to  your  commu- 
nication of  September  30th.  I  would  say  that 
since  making  brief  reply  to  the   same   I  have 


WM.   FAIRFIELD   MERCER,   Ph.   D. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 


received  and  had  opportunity  to  read  the 
October  issue  of  McCTure  's  Magazine  contain- 
ing the  article  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  which 
reference  is  made   in  your  letter. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  much  to  what 
I  said  in  a  communication  somewhat  hurriedly 
dictated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  30th  ult.  If  we  in  the  United 
States  had  a  homogeneous  population — say 
much  more  largely  of  direct  English  extraction 
than  it  now  is — the  question  to  which  you 
direct  my  attention  would  not  be  very  difficult 
of  solution.  Xaturally,  the  sympathies  and 
active  assistance  of  the  American  people  ought 
to  be  given  to  Great  Britain  if  her  national 
existence  were  ever  placed  in  jeopardy  by  any 
combination  of  European  forces  against  her. 
The  nature  of  our  population,  however,  is  such 
that  in  any  struggle  between  Great  Britain 
and  another  European  power  our  people  would 
be    far    from    a    unit    as    to    the    attitude    our 


country  should  assume  towards  the  belliger- 
ents. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  we 
have  in  certain  portions  of  our  country  a  large 
number  of  Irish-Americans  who  would  be 
almost  a  unit  against  the  Mother  Country  in 
any  struggle  in  which  she  might  be  involved 
with  another  power.  Then  the  German-Ameri- 
cans constitute  a  not  unimportant  portion  of 
our  people,  and  should  a  contest  arise  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  it  would  be  almost 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  people,  now 
American  citizens,  it  may  be,  would  be  willing 
to  extend  active  support  to  a  policy  helpful  to 
Great  Britain  and  unfriendly  to  Germany. 
AVhat  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  two 
nationalities  referred  to  applies  strongly,  and 
yet  possibly  with  less  force,  to  other  nationali- 
ties represented  in  our  heterogeneous  people. 
In  the  Spanish- American  War  it  was  noted  by 
those  who  were  observant  of  what  was  going 
on  that  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  many  citizens  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion find  their  homes,  there  was  a  very  pro- 
nounced feeling  of  hostility  against  the  war 
policy    of    our    government.      This    was    illus- 


MARIE  A.  MONFORT,  M.   O. 
Instructor   in    Oratory 


trated  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  citizens 
residing  in  Colorado,  Xew  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
The  fact  is  that  blood  will  tell — it  is  thicker 
than  water,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted. 
Our    foreign-born    citizens    are    usually    fairly 
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well  devoted  to  American  institutions  and 
reasonably  able  to  enjoy  aright  American  lib- 
erty, but  at  the  same  time  they  have  ties  of 
blood  that  bind  them  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came,  even  though  their  emigration 
from  that  country  was  brought  about  by  con- 
ditions there  existing  that  made  their  home 
stay  unprofitable  and  impossible. 

As  I  said  in  my  former  communication,  the 
interests  of  the  civilized  world  would  be  sub- 
served by  a  close  union  of  friendship  and  help- 
fulness between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany.  The  peoples  in  these 
countries  have  a  common  race  origin  and  they 
stand,  to-day,  in  the  vanguard  of  nations  rep- 
resenting the  best  civilization,  the  best  insti- 
tutions, and  the  best  organization  of  internal 
affairs  existent  upon  the  globe.  The  union 
of  these  three  great  powers  which  would  leave 
each  practically  free  to  develop  its  own  indi- 
vidual interests  while  respecting  the  just  rights 
of  others,  would  be  a  condition  suggestive  of 
the  world's  peace  and  the  general  uplift  of  the 
human  race.  These  powers,  thus  united,  would 
be  omnipotent  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  establish  justice  and  equity  to 
the   remotest    parts   thereof.      A   war   between 


either  of  these  powers,  or  one  that  would  in- 
volve all  of  them  in  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
would  be  a  world  calamity.  These  powers, 
when  prompted  by  right  motives  of  govern- 
ment and  international  policy,  would  be  able 
to  establish  right  and  justice  as  between 
China  and  Japan,  could  extend  a  wise  pro- 
tectorate over  the  weaker  nations  of  the  earth, 
thus  enabling  them  to  develop  the  best  that 
is  in  them,  and  could  by  co-operation  secure 
such  economical  and  wise  administration  of 
nome  affairs  as  wonderfully  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their  people. 

Finally,  the  strong  influence  of  the  United 
States  ought,  in  any  event,  to  be  felt  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  state  of  feeling  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  European  nations  that 
are  now  looking  at  each  other  with  envious 
and  angry  eyes.  I  believe  that  a  strong  stand 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  peaceful  relations  between  the  two 
nations  named  would  be  happily  effective  in 
preventing  them  from  going  to  war  with  each 
other.  If  the  friends  of  peace,  the  world  over, 
desire  to  put  forth  effort  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
seek  to  allay  the  growing  bitterness  of  feeling 
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between  the  people  of  ■  England  and  those  of 
Germany  that  will  sooner  or  later,  unless  wisely 
checked  and  controlled,  precipitate  the  two 
nations  into  a  struggle  that  will  endanger  the 
national  existence  of  one  or  both  and  perhaps 
result  in  a  world-wide  war  the  possibilities  of 
which  for  evil  cannot  be  estimated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON   ELLIS. 


EDITH  A.  BUCHANAN 
Teacher,   Rural  Training  School 

THE    BANQUET    ADDRESS    OF    PRINCE- 
TON'S  EXECUTIVE   AT   PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 
Mr.  P.  Harvey  Middleton,  Manager  of  "The 
Editor's    Auxiliary,"    New    York    City,    sent 
President  Ellis  a  copy  of  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly  containing  passages  from  a  speech  of 
President    Woodrow   "Wilson    at    a    banquet    of 
Princeton  Alumni  held  recently  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  with  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
thereon   for   a   symposium   designed   to   appear 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  one  of  the  large  New 
York   daily   newspapers. 


Summary  of  Statements  Made  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh   Address    of    President    Woodrow 
Wilson  Before  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Association. 
1.     The  university  is  not  an  instrument  in- 
tended for  our  pleasure  or  to  satisfy  our  tra- 
ditions, but  to  serve  the  country,  being  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  country. 


2.  The  country  expects  a  college  to  accom- 
modate its  life  to  the  life  of  the  people. 

3.  The  college  must  serve  the  masses,  not 
the  classes. 

4.  The  colleges  and  churches  of  this  country 
have  separated  from  the  people — both  showing 
a  dispositon  to  look  to  wealth  for  support. 

5.  The  state-supported  universities  are  gain- 
ing in  public  favor  over  the  privately  endowed 
colleges  because  they  are  more  democratic  and 
more  sensitive  to  public   opinion. 

6.  The  nation's  strength  resides  in  the  mid- 
dle class,  made  up  of  unknown  and  unrecog- 
nized men. 

7.  Masters  of  endeavor  come  not  from  the 
colleges,  but  from  the  great  rough-and-ready 
workers  of  the  world. 

8.  Leadership  comes  from  those  saturated 
with  impressions  of  common  men.  Example: 
Lincoln. 

9.  No  class  can  ever  serve  America;  the 
university  fosters  class  spirt. 

10.  America 's  voice  comes  from  the  farm, 
the  shop,  and  the  humble  homes,  not  from  the 
corridors   of  universities. 


ALFRED  E.  LIVINGSTON,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Biology 


11.  The  country  will  demand  the  recon- 
struction of  its  colleges  from  top  to  bottom, 
to  the  end  that  educated  exclusiveness  shall 
cease. 
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ATHENS,  OHIO,  May  3,  1910. 

Mr.  P.  Harvey  Middleton, 

[Manager  of  "The  Editor's  Auxiliary," 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  President  Wilson's  remarks,  at 
Pittsburgh,  suggest  in  one  phrase  the  educator, 
in  another  the  politician.  While  one  eye  takes 
in  the  campus  and  its  surroundings,  the  other 


CHARLES  G.  MATTHEWS,   Ph.  M. 
Librarian 


has  in  view  another  field,  perhaps  the  White 
House.  The  reference  to  "the  classes"  and 
"the  masses"  smacks  a  little  of  political 
chicanery. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  undoubtedly  re- 
sides in  the  so-called  middle  class — the  neither 
very  rich  nor  the  very  poor.  He  is  no  real 
friend  of  any  class,  however,  who  seeks  to 
array  it   in  strife  against  another  class. 

"The  college  must  accommodate  its  life  to 
the  life  of  the  country" — true,  in  a  measure, 
but  not  necessarily  the  expression  of  the  whole 
truth.  The  strength  of  the  college,  if  it  is 
to  have  strength,  is  in  its  leadership — its 
power  to  formulate  ideas  and  principles  rather 
than  its  willingness  to  follow  unquestionably 
in  the  path  worn  plain  by  the  feet  of  the 
masses.  Our  colleges  have  sent  forth  leaders 
in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  These  have 
been  joined  from  "the  great  rough-and-ready 
workers   of   the   world."     It   leads   to   no   con- 


clusion to  discuss  what  Lincoln  might  have 
done  had  he  enjoyed  better  educational  advan- 
tages. Washington,  Pranklin,  and  Roger  Sher- 
man were  not  college-bred  men;  but  twenty- 
nine  of  their  associates  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  were.  Of  what  value  would  it  be 
to  discuss  what  might  have  happened  had  all 
the  members  of  this  important  gathering  of 
men  come  from  the  log-cabins  of  the  back- 
woods. It  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  that 
Lincoln  did  what  he  did.  Laek  of  education 
surely  was  not  the  cause  of  his  splendid  service 
to  his  country.  His  life,  while  exceptional, 
teaches  that  all  the  education  most  worth  while 
is  not  obtained  by  poring  over  text-books  and 
completing  a  college  course. 

President  Wilson's  strictures  upon  the  pri- 
vate and  denominational  colleges  are  not 
wholly  undeserved;  yet  in  this  land  of  ours 
there  are  yet  many  such  foundations  that  have 
not  bent  the  knee  to  a  money  Baal — the 
learned  pate  has  not  always  ducked  to  the 
golden  fool.  The  church  schools  that  are  striv- 
ing to  throw  aside  their  religious  cloaks — and 
they  are  cloaks   sometimes   and  nothing  else — 


GEOEGE  E.  M 'LAUGHED* 

Instructor  in  Electricity  and  Shop  Work 


to  secure  shelter  under  the  wings  of  some 
millionaire  foundation,  are  birds  of  ill  omen. 
They  merit  all  the  censure  President  Wilson 
hurls  at  them.  They  present  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle of  the  triumph   of  greed   over  godliness. 
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The  trend  of  things,  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  is  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson 
when  he  affirms  that  the  state  universities  are 
advancing  in  public  confidence  and  esteem. 
This  could  be  understood  even  if  statistics  did 
not  make  clear  the  fact.  These  institutions 
are  the  creation  of  the  people,  are  supported 
by  all  the  people,  and  look  into  all  avenues 
of  citizen  life  for  the  material  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  them.  From  kindergarten  through 
university,  and  beyond,  the  people  have  made 
for  themselves  somewhat  ample  provision  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  It  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  such  institutions  re- 
spond readily  to  public  pressure,  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  wisely  applied  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances.  They  are  pressed 
upon  by  no  strong  conservative  force;  they 
are  hemmed  in  by  no  inelastic  traditions. 
These  institutions  more  clearly  exhibit  demo- 
cratic tendencies  than  do  the  church  founda- 
tions and  others  not  depending  upon  general 
taxation  for  their  support.  Their  control  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people's  representatives, 
who  usually  make  provision  for  such  education 
as  is  called  for  by  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment. 


The  preparation  of  leaders  is  not  weakened 
under  the  fast-growing  order  of  things.  The 
training  of  tne  state-supported  institutions  of 
learning  is  suggestive  of  leadership  and  real- 
izes that  end  in  large  measure. 

If  the  church,  in  order  to  do  its  work  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  people,  must  be  free 
from  financial  entanglement  with  "predatory 
wealth,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  college  that 
is  well  to  serve  the  people  must  keep  itself 
free  from  the  domination  and  dictation  of 
this  insidious  foe  to  independent  thought  and 
action.  As  long  as  the  college  of  the  people 
looks  to  them  for  financial  help — as  long  as  the 
people  hold  the  keys  to  the  strong  box  whence 
comes  financial  support  to  such  institution — 
those  who  instruct  in  its  halls  can  have  a  just 
measure  of  academic  freedom,  can  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  serve  their  constituents  rather 
than  to  place  themselves  in  humiliating  sub- 
jection to  some  pensioning  boss  or  his  dicta- 
torial agents.  The  state  university  has  been 
free;  let  it  remain  so.  Let  its  employes  look 
to  the  public  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries 
and  the  granting  of  pensions.  It  is  as  difficult 
now  to  serve  two  masters  as  it  ever  was.  With 
President  Wilson's  statements  regarding  the 
state-supported    institutions    of    learning,    with 
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his  arraignment  of  some  schools  and  churches 
for  their  mercenary  spirit,  and  with  his  call 
for  a  recontsruetion  of  college  work  with  full 
academic  freedom  to  those  engaged  in  it,  I  am 
in  full  accord  and  sympathy. 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President  Ohio   University. 
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MARY  ELLEN  MOORE,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  English 


COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES  AND 
SORORITIES. 

ATHENS,   OHIO,   June  24,   1910. 

Miss  L.  Pearle  Green, 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

Dear  Madam:  Your  communication  of  June 
24th  comes  to  me  when  my  executive  work  is 
very  heavy  by  reason  of  the  beginning  of  our 
Summer  School,  which  has  already  brought  us 
nearly  800  different  students.  I  really  have 
not  time  to  make  a  detailed  answer  to  your 
long  list  of  questions;  however,  I  shall,  here- 
with, make  a  few  observations  that  may  be  of 
service  to  you  in  the  matter  which  you  have 
under   consideration. 

At  Ohio  there  are  four  fraternities  and  four 
sororities.  The  four  sororities  are  as  follows: 
Pi  Beta  Phi,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  Pi  Delta 
Kappa,  and  Gamma  Alpha  Theta.  Two  of 
these,  as  you  will  note,  are  local  organizations. 
The    four    sororities    at    Ohio    University    are 


given  as  many  assembly  rooms  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  University  authorities.  Each 
sorority  pays  the  University  $40.00  per  annum 
for  the  use  of  the  room.  "Use  of  the  room" 
includes  the  proper  amount  of  light  and  heat. 

I  suppose  that  these  four  organizations  will 
number  a  total  of  nearly  100  young  women. 
Let  me  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I  am  a 
fraternity  man,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  since  1865.  What 
I  have  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism  then  is 
surely  prompted  by  no  unfriendly  spirit  or 
any  disposition  to  work  injustice  to  a  fra- 
ternity or  sorority  as  such. 

I  am  beginning  to  have  strong  belief  that 
these  organizations  in  college  life  need  recon- 
struction from  within  or  stronger  control  from 
without.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  needlessly 
expensive  to  their  members.  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  this  institution  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  belonging  to  one  of  these  organizations 
spends  a  considerable  sum  beyond  what  would 
be  spent  were  the  organizations  named  not  in 
existence.      Now,   that   is   no    strong   argument 


GEORGE  R.  KALER 
Field  Athletics  and  Curator  of  the  Gymnasium 


against  these  organizations,  because,  were  they 
properly  handled,  they  would  be  worth  their 
cost,  possibly,  and  more;  but  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  make  them  expensive  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  needlessly  so  and  to  the  demoralization 
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of  some  of  the  legitimate  work  of  a  student 
in  an  educational  institution. 

Our  sororities  meet  on  Thursday  evening,  at 
night,  and  this  takes  them  away  from  their 
rooms,    whether    in   private   houses    or    in    the 


WHiLANNA  M.  RIGGS 
Dean  of  Boyd  Hall 


dormitories,  and  keeps  them  out  until  an  hour 
that  is  later  than  I  think  best  for  the  general 
good  of  the  young  women.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate faculty  control  over  these  gatherings, 
and  the  young  women  attend  them  without  re- 
strictions of  any  kind.  The  social  life  of 
these  young  people  is  made  more  strenuous 
and  nerve-racking  by  reason  of  their  planning 
this  or  that  social  function  when,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  might  be  better  employed  in  looking 
more  carefully  after  their  scheduled  work  in 
the  University.  I  am  of  conviction,  also,  that 
attention  to  these  organizations  weakens  in- 
terest in  other  organizations  that  are  of  at 
least  equal  importance  and -possibly  of  higher 
importance  than  the  ones  referred  to.  A  great 
many  of  our  young  women  are  members  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
sorority  members  are  the  strongest  and  most 
efficient  workers  in  this  body  of  young  people. 
Then,  too,  I  think  the  sorority  life  militates 
somewhat  against  the  proper  attention  to  the 
valuable  work  of  the  literary  societies.  These 
organizations   are   most  helpful   to   their   mem- 


bers and  it  seems  a  shame  that  devotion  to  the 
sorority  should  weaken  interest  in  the  work  of 
these  important  adjuncts  to  the  life  of  the 
University.  In  the  oratorical  and  debating 
contests  the  fraternity  and  sorority  members 
do  not  shine  with  much  brilliancy.  In  fact 
there  seems  to  be  a  dispositon  on  the  part 
of  these  young  people  to  withdraw  almost 
wholly  from  these  important  features  of  col- 
lege  activity. 

As  to  scholarship,  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
present  conditions  in  sorority  and  fraternity 
life  work  against  high  standing  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  not  that  the  non-fraternity  people 
have  more  ability  and  more  brains,  but  that 
they  employ  what  they  have  to  a  better  pur- 
pose. A  young  woman  who  has  been  attending 
this,  that,  or  the  other  social  function — some- 
times two  or  three  times  a  week — is  in  no 
condition  to  conserve  health  or  promote  prog- 
ress in  scholarship.  Strongly  as  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  these  organizations  there  will  have 
to  be  a  change  in  their  management  and  ideals 
else  I  shall  be  found  ultimately  arrayed  against 
them.      I    cannot    shut    my    eyes    to    the    fact 


WALTER  E.  M'CORKLE 

Assistant  in  Biology 


that  they  are  not  ' '  making  good. ' '  I  make 
these  statements  with  reluctance  and  only  from 
the  prompting  of  an  experience  against  which 
I   cannot   shut   my   eyes.      There   is   no   reason 
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why  the  fraternity  or  sorority  should  not  be  a 
means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  aid 
to  all  its  members.  That  it  is  not  must  be 
admitted  and  the  reason  for  the  delinquency 
is  as  hereinbefore  stated.  These  organizations 
are  too  exclusive,  too  expensive,  and  too  time- 
wasting.  They  promote  a  social  dissipation 
that  is  detrimental  to  health,  unfriendly  to 
good  scholarship,  and  weakening  of  moral 
fiber.  This  is  a  pretty  strong  arraignment  of 
these  organizations,  I  know,  but  it  is  made  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  in  the  sincere  hope 
that  either  from  within  or  without  some  agency 
strong  enough  to  work  reform  will  be  made 
speedily  active  and  effective. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALS'iOiN  ELLIS, 
President  Ohio   University. 


THE  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGE. 

ATHENS,  OHIO,  October  29,  1909. 
Dean  Frederick  0.  Norton, 
Drake  University, 

Des  Moines,   Iowa. 
Dear  Sir:     Herewith  I  make  effort  to  com- 
ply   with    your    request    of    October    27th.      I 
number  the  answers  in  the  same  order  in  which 
your  questions  are  presented. 


1.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  denomina- 
tional college  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  a  very  important  part  and  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  a  change  in  the  present  order 
of  things.  While  I  have  always  been  connected 
with  education  that  was  in  charge  of  public 
officials,  I  have  ever  felt  that  the  denomina- 
tional school  had  an  important  function  to 
perform  in  the  education  of  our  people.  Were 
such  institutions  abolished,  there  would  be  a 
very  heavy  draft  made  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  for  means  to  support  enough  pub- 
lic institutions  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
of  the  people   for  higher   education. 

2.  This  is  partly  answered  in  what  I  have 
said  under  the  first  heading.  I  think  the 
denominational  college  has  done  such  work 
as  to  warrant  its  continuance  and  up-building. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  these  institutions  have  such  financial  help 
as  would  enable  them  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  excellent  work  they  are  now  doing.  Again, 
we  must  confess  a  strong  interest  in  the  re- 
ligious training  of  our  young  men  and  women; 
and  while  the  state-supported  institutions  are 
not  Godless  schools,  as  they  have  sometimes 
unjustly  been  termed,  they,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  unable  to  give  very  clearly 
defined  religious  instruction.     The  fact  is,  such 
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instruction,  in  such  institutions;  must  be  rather 
moral  and  ethical  than  religious.  Yes.  let  the 
denominational  school  have  a  permanent  place 
in   our   educational   svstem.   for   it   has    demon- 


BERTHA  T.  DOWD 
Dean  of  Women's  Hall 


strated  by   the  work  it   has   done   in   the   past 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  such  place. 

3.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  denominational 
college  is  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
public  institution.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
state  university  is  benefited  by  the  existence  of 
near-by  denominational  schools  and  that  the 
latter  are  prompted  to  better  scholastic  work 
and  greater  effort  to  increase  their  equipment 
by  the  existence  of  the  state-supported  insti- 
tutions. As  you  are  aware,  we  have,  in  Ohio, 
a  large  number  of  denominational  schools,  and 
I  cannot  see  that  their  prosperity  in  any  way 
militates  against  the  growth  of  the  three  state- 
supported  higher  institutions  of  learning.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  one  class  of  institu- 
tions is  all  the  better  by  the  existence  of  the 
other.  I  think  there  is  room  for  all  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  unseemly  wrangle 
between  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCE   IN   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

202    East    Church    Street, 
OXFOED.  OHIO..  October  25.  1909. 
President  Ellis, 

Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  state  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  Domestic  Science  being  taught 
in  the  public  schools?  If  you  approve,  why? 
If  you  object,  will  you  please  to  give  your 
objections? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you.  soon,  I 
remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

NELLA   M.    SMITH. 
Miami   "Cniversitv. 


ATHENS,  OHIO,  October  27,  1909. 
Miss  Xella  M.  Smith. 

202   East  Church  Street, 
Oxford,   Ohio. 

Dear  Madam:  I  shall  make  effort,  in  brief 
statements,  to  answer  your  inquiry  of  the  25th 
instant.     I  am  neither  opposed  to  the  teaching 


MARY  L.   B.   CHAPPELEAR,   A.  B. 

Instructor   on  the  Piano 

of  Manual  Training  nor  Domestic  Science  in 
the  public  schools,  but  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to   giving  undue  importance  to   these   subjects 
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in  our  course  of  study  and  thus  making  them 
occupy  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the 
detriment  of  other  studies  that  I  regard  as 
more    essential.      I    am    radically    opposed    to 


JAMES  PRYOR  M'VEY 
Director  of  the  College  of  Music 


making  the  work  in  Manual  Training  particu- 
larly designed  to  articulate  very  closely  with 
vocational  training.  In  other  words,  while 
advocating  Manual  Training  as  an  educational 
subject  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  its 
presence  in  the  course  of  study  as  a  direct 
means  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  different 
vocations  of  life. 

As  regards  Domestic  Science,  I  see  no 
reason  why,  under  favorable  conditions,  some 
instruction  of  this  nature  should  not  be  given 
to  the  girls  of  our  public  schools.  My  only 
fear  in  all  this  is  that  the  subjects  named 
being  new  to  the  experience  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  will  be  made  fads  and  hobbies  and 
thus,  in  the  end,  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  as  I  see 
matters,  very  few  of  the  schools  and  teachers 
of  Ohio  are  prepared  for  much  of  this  work. 
The  teachers  surely  need  special  training  for 
it;  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  effective  for  good, 


there  must  necessarily  be  special  rooms  and 
equipments  for  its  proper  prosecution.  These 
will  bring  an  added  expense,  of  no  little 
amount,  to  the  conduct  of  our  schools.  I  have 
opinion,  also,  that  most  mothers  are  far  better 
fitted  to  teach  their  daughters  the  necessary 
things  connected  with  home  economics  than 
are  the  women  teachers  that  I  have  seen  en- 
gaged in  public-school  work.  As  I  have  seen 
the  women  who  have  been  placed  as  teachers 
of  Domestic  Science  in  our  public  schools, 
very  few  of  them  are  well  fitted  to  direct  their 
own  homes,  much  less  to  give  pupils  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  management  of  theirs 
in  the  future. 

The  same  remark  might  be  made  regarding 
the  teaching  of  boys,  in  the  country  districts, 
the  elements  of  Agriculture.  Most  country 
boys  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  farm 
operations  before  they  advance  far  in  their 
school  course;   and  their  fathers  know  more  in 


HARRY  RAYMOND  PIERCE 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking 


one  day  about  necessary  farm  operations  than 
the  average  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  knows 
in  a  month.  I  can  imagine  certain  conditions 
where  all  this  work  might  properly  be  made  a 
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part   of  a   common-school  course   and  with   de- 
sirable result;   but  this  condition  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  not  said  much  herein  to  answer  your 


CARRIE  A.  MATTHEWS,  A.  M. 
Assistant   Librarian 

questions  for  the  reason  that  their  satisfactory 
answer  cannot  be  made  at  this  time  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  we  have  thus  far 
gained.  It  may  be  that  the  subjects  named 
will  become  a  more  recognized  part  of  public- 
school  work, — and  a  valuable  part,  too, — but 
new  conditions  must  come  in  before  that  result 
can  be  brought  about.  I  am  of  opinion,  fur- 
ther, that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  in  an  educational  way, 
will  not  retard  the  advancement  of  pupils  in 
the  subjects  now  deemed  a  necessary  part  of 
a  school  course.  It  is  only  by  giving  undue 
attention  to  these  new  subjects  and  under- 
taking them  without  proper  preparation  and 
surroundings  that  the  most  harm  will  be  done. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON    ELLIS. 


FOOTBALL. 


(Letter  in  reply  to   an  inquiry  from  a  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics.) 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
your  movement  to  "reform"  college  athletics 
in  the  matter  of  football.  I  may  say  that  I 
am  no  football  enthusiast.     I  regard  the  game 


as  a  necessary  evil  in  college  life.  No  one  per- 
son, or  set  of  persons,  can  make  desirable 
changes  in  the  game.  There  must  be  concert 
of  action  on  the  part  of  college  authority  all 
over  the  country.  Frankly,  I  would  say  that 
had  I  full  power  in  the  matter,  I  would  put 
the  whole  football  business  into  ' '  innocuous 
desuetude."  Friends  of  the  game  may  laud 
it  to  the  skies,  but  really  there  is  little  good 
in  it.  The  game  is  always  dangerous,  many 
times  brutal.  The  honor  it  stimulates  is  a  very 
doubtful  quantity.  It  is  time-wasting.  I  can- 
not believe  that  any  student  giving  himself  up 
enthusiastically  to  football  practice  can  gain 
desirable  standing  in  his  classes.  To  say  that 
he  can  is,  as  I  see  it,  to  war  against  both  sense 
and  experience.  Then  as  to  physical  culture, 
the  game  has  but  little  to  commend  it.  A  few 
bull-necked,  broad-shouldered  athletes  monopo- 
lize the  whole  thing.  The  mass  of  students 
has  no  part  in  the  games  save  to  neglect  their 
legitimate  college  work,  hoot  and  howl,  and 
help  pay  expenses.  Worthy  moral  fiber  is  not 
cultivated  by  the  game.  The  cry  of.  fraud,  of 
ringers,  of  slugging,  goes  up  after  nearly  every 
close  game.  But  I  did  not  set  out  to  air  my  views 
on  football.     I  accept  present  conditions   only 


JOSHUA  R.  MORTON,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 


because  I  am  powerless  to  change  them.  We 
at  Ohio  University  have  for  two  years  past  had 
a  clean  football  team.  Generally  in  intercol- 
legiate contests  it  has  been   defeated.     Eigkt 
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South  College  Street,  Athens,  Ohio 


years  ago  we  had  a  team  in  which  five  of  the 
players  were  hirelings,  men  doing  no  college 
work  worthy  of  the  name  and  a  disgrace  to 
honest  athletics  and  the  institution  they  repre- 
sented. That  condition  of  affairs  as  regards 
Ohio  University  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  come 
victory  or  come  defeat.  As  stated  at  the  out- 
set of  this  communication,  I  join  most  heartily 
with  you  in  effort  to  make  the  game  of  foot- 
ball— if  we  must  continue  to  have  it — cleaner, 
less  dangerous,  less  brutal,  and  less  demoraliz- 
ing to  college  life  generally. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  at  the  head  of  a 
Colorado  institution  of  learning,  I  published  a 
screed  against  football.  I  was  not  put  out  by 
the  fact  that  said  article  produced  about  as 
much  effect  upon  college  athletics  in  that  state 
as  the  sifting  of  thistledown  on  the  back  of 
a  rhinoceros  would  produce.  "Were  I  to  at- 
tempt the  writing  of  another  such  article  to- 
day, possibly  I  would  take  the  wire  edge  from 
some  of  the  statements  previously  made;  but 
in  all  essential  features  of  the  game  of  foot- 
ball I  hold  the  same  views  now  that  I  made 
public  then. 

Fraternally  yours, 

ALSTON   ELLIS. 


DOES  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  PAY? 

By  the  Eev.  Madison  C.  Peters. 

The  man  who  regards  a  college  training 
mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  its  commercial 
value  has  an  unworthy  idea  and  himself  is  un- 
worthy of  such  a  training.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  says,  "A  man  who  has  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  and  who,  in  addition,  has 
cultivated  every  faculty  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, has  won  success." 

To  make  the  greatest  possible  progress,  to 
become  as  perfectly  developed  as  ability  per- 
mits, means  real  success. 

A  college  training  or  its  equivalent,  self- 
culture,  helps  one  to  make  the  most  of  his 
talents.  Such  an  education  stands  for  an  in- 
vestment of  power.  It  not  only  creates  power, 
but  increases  it  and  promotes  the  demands  of 
modern  life — the  power  to  think  and  the  power 
to  will. 

The  men  of  great  enterprises  are  eagerly 
seeking  those  who  are  able  to  think  clearly  and 
those  who  are  able  to  will  promptly  or,  in  other 
words,  those  whose  assets  consist  in  a  thorough 
education. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  a  college  edu- 
cation prepares  a  man  for  big  things  in  life. 
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It  strengthens  the  mind,  bring3  the  will  under 
control,  disciplines  the  faculties,  gives  a  larger, 
clearer  vision,  and  stronger  confidence  in  one's 
self. 


MARGUERITE  G.  H.   SUTHERLAND 

Instructor  in  Public-School  Dramng 

Apart  from  the  broadening  and  developing 
of  character  and  the  expansion  of  the  mental 
endowments,  there  are  the  pleasure  and  the 
happiness  it  brings  into  one's  life,  the  delight- 
ful associations,  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  the  feeling  of  the  power  to  reach  out 
and  know  that  we  can  assist  and  be  of  help  to 
others. 

A  man  may  be  learned,  polished,  refined,  vet 
without  the  college  training  he  lacks  the  dis- 
cipline and  that  spirit  of  comradeship  which 
characterize  the  fraternity.  Nothing  else  so 
enriches  life,  broadens  the  views,  ennobles  the 
aims,  strengthens  the  choice  of  right,  clarifies 
the  vision,  and  gives  such  an  exalted  love  for 
the    beautiful. 


M'GUFFEY'S    "HEADERS." 

They  Helped  to  Form  the  Literary  Taste  of 
Western  Schoolboys. 

When  in  1836  a  young  Cincinnati  publishing 
house  offered  "William  H.  MeGuffey  $1,000  to 
compile  a  set  of  four  school  readers,  not  even 
the  imagination  of  an  H.  G.  Wells  could  have 
foreseen  in  the  transaction  the  basis  of  a  repu- 
tation which  might  eventually  enshrine  the  com- 


piler in  New  York's  Hall  of  Fame.  MeGuffey 
as  a  professor  at  Miami  and  President  of  Ohio 
University  had  more  than  a  local  renown  as  an 
educator.  But  it  is  for  his  "readers"  that 
the  public  remembers  him. 

They  helped  to  form  the  literary  taste  of  two 
generations  of  Western  schoolboys,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  resisted  the  competition 
of  the  new  wares  seductively  offered  to  School 
Boards  by  enterprising  publishers  testifies  to 
their  quality.  An  alert  investigator  of  literary 
origins  might  trace  to  them  some  of  the  sources 
of  the  Indiana  school  of  authorship.  Certainly 
the  MeGuffey  "eclectic"  series  contained  an 
amount  of  good  English  prose  and  verse  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  equal  compass 
in  modern  hand-books  of  literature  and  "half- 
hours  with  the  best  authors." 

The  aetual  work  of  their  compilation  was 
done   by   W.    H.    MeGuffey 's   younger    brother 


ELI  DUNKLE,  A.  M. 
Registrar  of  the  University,  and  Professor  of 
Greek 


Alexander,  a  youth  of  20.  In  an  interview  not 
long  before  his  death  in  1891,  Alexander  Me- 
Guffey said: 

"My  brother  was  very  busy,  and  as  I  had 
an  abundance  of  time  on  my  hands,  he  agreed 
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to  undertake  the  work  with  the  understanding 
that  the  burden  of  it  was  to  come  upon  me, 
I  working  under  his  supervision.  The  readers 
were  to  be  published  under  his  name  in  order 
to  give  them  prestige.  The  firm  agreed  to  this 
arrangement,  so  they  brought  over  a  great  load 
of  old  school  readers  from  which,  as  from  other 
and  higher  sources,  I  was  to  make  selections. 
The  work  took  all  my  spare  time  during  the 
winter  of  1836  and  half  of  1837." 

The  McGuffey  readers  have  been  "im- 
proved" upon  to  meet  more  modern  educa- 
tional demands.  There  is  now  dialect  verse 
for  the  pupil,  Whitcomb  Riley,  Eugene  Field, 
scientific  extracts,  etc.,  but  there  was  much 
good  literature  in  the  old  readers  for  parents 
as  well  as   children. — New  York  World. 


THE  END   OF  ANDY  HAMILTON. 

Measured  by  the  standards  of  his  employ- 
ment, Andrew  Hamilton  was  successful.  His 
clients  were  the  largest  and  most  generous  in 
the  world.  His  income  was  enormous.  With 
unlimited  means  he  was  a  prince  of  good  fel- 
lows, and  his  entertainments  shamed  the  prodi- 
gality of  kings.  But  the  glory  has  gone.  He 
was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  now  only  a  few 
will  follow  the  rest  of  the  story.  Those  who 
profited  most  from  his  bounty  will  stay  away; 


those    who    employed    him    to    do    their    shady 
work  will  not  even  notice  his  departure. 

His  kind  of  success  is  failure.  All  effort 
fails  unless  it  has  before  it  high  principle, 
clean  motive,  or  moral  purpose.  The  lobbyist 
finds  his  excuse  in  the  plea  of  necessity,  but 
that  does  not  purify  the  degradation  of  the 
calling.  Hamilton  bore  an  honored  name;  he 
belonged  to  an  honored  profession;  he  had  the 
choice  between  honor  and  dishonor,  and  he 
chose  the  lower  path  because  it  paid  better. 
But   did  it  pay? — Baltimore- American. 


BE  A  MAN,  BOYS. 


So  you  are  twenty-one? 

And  you  stand  up  clear-eyed,  clean-minded, 
to  look  all  the  world  squarely  in  the  eye.  You 
are  a  man! 

Did  you  ever  think,  son,  how  much  it  has 
cost  to  make  a  man  of  you? 

Some  one  has  figured  up  the  cost  in  money 
of  rearing  a  child.  He  says  to  bring  a  young 
man  to  legal  age,  care  for  him  and  educate 
him  costs  $25,000 — which  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
put  into  flesh  and  blood. 

But  that  isn't  all! 

You  have  cost  your  father  many  hard 
knocks  and  short  dinners  and  worry  and  gTay 
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streaks  in  his  hair.  And  your  mother — ah, 
you  will  never  know !  You  have  cost  her  days 
and  nights  of  anxiety  and  wrinkles  in  her 
dear  face  and  heartaches  and  sacrifices. 


had.  In  many  ways  you  can  begin  where  he 
left  off.  He  expects  a  good  deal  from  you, 
and  that  is  why  he  has  tried  to  make  a  man 
of  you. 

Don't  flinch,  boy. 

The  world  will  try  you  out.  It  will  put  to 
the  test  every  fiber  in  you.  But  you  are  made 
of  good  stuff.  Once  the  load  is  fairly  strapped 
on  your  young  shoulders  you  will  carry  it  and 
scarcely  feel  it — if  only  there  be  the  willing 
and  cheerful  mind. 

All  hail,  you  on  the  threshold! 

It's  high  time  you  were  beginning  to  pay 
the  freight.  And  your  back  debts  to  father 
and  mother.  •  Tou  will  pay  them,  won't  you, 
boy? 

How  shall  you  pay  them? 

By  being  always  and  everywhere  a  man. — 
Grand   Bapids    Chronicle. 


JOHN  CORBETT,  A.  B. 

Director  of  Physical  Education 


WHERE  IS  THE  PENSION  FOUNDATION 
HEADED? 

By  A.  E.  Winship. 

Editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 
When  the  provisions  of  the  Pension  Founda- 
tion were  announced  there  was  universal  re- 
joicing. It  was  accepted  as  a  noble,  patriotic, 
humanitarian  use  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  fortunes.  It  was  recognized  that 
eoiiege  professors  are  underpaid,  and  that  none 
of  the   gifts,  bequests,  or  state  appropriations 


It  has  been  expensive  to  grow  you.     But— 

If  you  are  what  we  think  you  are,  you  are 
worth  all  you  cost — and  much,  much  more. 

Be  sure  of  this:  While  father  doesn't  say 
much  but  "Hello,  son,"  way  down  deep  in 
his  tough,  stanch  heart  he  thinks  you  are  the 
finest  ever.  And  as  for  the  little  mother,  she 
simply  cannot  keep  her  love  and  pride  for  you 
out  of  her  eyes. 

You  are  a  man  now. 

And  some  time  you  must  step  into  your 
father's  shoes.  He  wouldn't  like  you  to  call 
him  old,  but  just  the  same  he  isn't  as  young 
as  he  used  to  be.  You  see,  young  man,  he  has 
been  working  pretty  hard  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  help  you  up!  And  already  your 
mother  is  beginning  to  lean  on  you. 

Doesn't  that   sober  you,  Twenty-one? 

You  father  has  done  fairly  well,  but  you  can 
do  better.  You  may  not  think  so,  but  he  does. 
He    has    given    you    a    better    chance    than    he 
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•are  intended  to  increase  salaries  materially,  but 
rather  to  provide  new  buildings  or  new  chairs 
for  more  under-paid  professors. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  miraculous  multi- 
plication of  the  loaves  and  fishes  has  there 
been  anything  to  compare  with  the  profes- 
sional appreciation  when  the  Pension  Founda- 


DEAN  EDWIN  W.  CHUBB,  Lit*.  D. 

Dean    of    the    College    of    Liberal   Arts,    and 

Professor    of   Rhetoric    and   English 

Literature 

tion  was  announced.  Xow  a  scholarly  profes- 
sor, however  small  his  salary,  could  devote  his 
energies  to  scholastic  duties,  and  when  he  could 
teach  no  longer,  could  live  in  quiet  and  die  in 
peace.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  reverently  said  to  college  professors, 
■"Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  have  labored,  and 
become  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  provide  you 
rest."  Not  for  centuries  has  there  been  such 
a  beautiful  spirit  displayed  by  any  friend  of 
man. 

But  others  have  ministered  the  Pension 
Foundation  and  they  have  said  to  the  retiring 
professors:  "Let  us  understand  one  another; 
Mr.  Carnegie  means  well,  but  he  is  sentimental, 
we  are  practical.  This  provision  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  glorious  service  that  you  have 
rendered,  but  because  you  are  worn  out."    The 


heavenly  vision  was  no  more.  The  ' '  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant, ' '  and  the  ' '  Inas- 
much as  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these. ' '  were  displayed  by  these  other  words, 
' '  Because  there  are  younger  men  who  can  do 
better  work  than  you." 

Sagacity  and  strategy  supplanted  sentiment 
and  sympathy,  and  the  anticipated  comfort, 
peace,  and  joy  disappeared,  since  the  gift  with- 
out the  giver  is  bare. 

The  wise  men  said:  "Isn't  it  true  that  ex- 
perience, learning,  and  wisdom  become  obsta- 
cles to  a  scholastic  progress  by  the  time  a  man 
is 'sixty  years  old?  Isn't  frankness  a  virtue? 
Should  not  a  college  molt  its  faculty  for  the 
good  of  the  young?"  There  were  those  to 
whom  these  statements  seemed  heartless,  but  as 
the  same  end  was,  materially,  attained,  it  was 
decided  that,  as  a  rose  by  any  other  name  is 
just  as  sweet,  a  pension  tossed  in  scorn  is  the 
same  as  though  given  with  loving  care. 

By  the  time  the  professors  had  adjusted 
their  conscience  to  this  conscienceless  attitude, 
word  was  given  out  that  the  pensions  are  to 
be  not  even  a  means  of  removing  aged  obsta- 
cles, but  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
scholastic  discipline  in  commercialism  and 
aristocracy  by  the  payment  of  premiums  to 
those  institutions  most  liberally  patronized  by 
wealthy  benefactors.  "To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,  and 
faithfulness  in  the  use  of  talent  will  have 
nothing  to   do  with  the  verdict." 

The  worst  charge  ever  made  of  crushing 
out    small   business   houses,   in   the   interest   of 
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large  concerns,  is  not  a  circumstance  to  this 
new  and  not  altogether  saintly  way  of  killing 
off  educational  institutions  that  lack  wealth 
and  aristocratic  conditions.  This  presumed 
noble  benefaction  is  to  be  used  for  crushing 
scholastic  aspirations  in  all  lads  who  have  not 
inherited  the  regulation  twelve  years'  culture 
scheme,  and  whose  code  of  etiquette  is  so  crude 
that  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able offence  to  ring  the  college  door  bell  on 
any  but  the  conventional  day  of  the  year. 


The  one  redeeming  feature  of  this  is  that 
it  was  not  put  in  force  earlier.  To-day  a  large 
number  of  the  best  students  in  Harvard  and 
Yale,  Columbia  and  Princeton,  Cornell  and 
Stanford,  are  those  who  did  not  enter  college 
in  the  lock-step  fashion,  who  are  not  primarily 
students  of  these  institutions,  but  are  merely 
completing  there  the  work  nobly  begun  at  An- 
tioch,  Athens,  or  Crete.  The  college  in  which 
they  were  born,  in  which  they  were  fathered 
and  mothered,  can  have  no  recognition  in  the 
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new  order  of  things.  Poverty  and  neglect  are 
to  be  the  reward  for  discovering  scholarly 
taste  by  the  wayside,  while  luxurious  pensions 
await  those  who  are  too  aristocratic  to  go  into 
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the  highways  and  hedges  after  hitherto  undis- 
covered scholastic  taste  and  talents. 

How  fortunate  that  this  glorious  reform  did 
not  come  earlier!  New  England  has  recently 
elected  eight  college  and  university  presidents, 
seven  of  whom  are  out  of  the  West;  men  who 
were  not  born  in  standardized  colleges! 
Where  would  Smith,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan,  Boston  University,  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  gotten  presidents 
if  there  had  been  no  colleges  to  find  such  lads 
and  help  them  to  find  themselves  scholastically? 

What  evidence  is  there  that  these  are  famous 
wise  men  who  are  administering  this  pension 
foundation  on  commercial  and  aristocratic 
bines?  Why  has  their  dictum  been  so  promptly 
accepted  by  various  college  presidents?  Why 
have    so    many    college    professors    begged    the 


trustees  to  do  everything  suggested  by  the 
Pension  Foundation?  Does  not  their  attitude 
suggest  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  man  who 
turns  his  pockets  inside  out  while  looking  into 
the  muzzle  of  a  highwayman's  rifle?  We  do 
not  say  that  they  were  bribed  to  vote  suddenly 
for  conditions  for  which  they  had  never  voted 
until  they  saw  a  pension  in  the  hand  of  the 
men  who  suggested  that  they  could  have  it  if 
they  voted  right,  not  otherwise.  There  is  no 
proof  that  Democrats  in  the  Hlinois  Legisla- 
ture would  not  have  changed  their  vote  to  a 
Republican  for  United  States  Senator  if  they 
had  not  received  a  thousand-dollar  call,  but  it 
is  a  trifle  suspicious  that  they  did  not  change 
their  votes  until  they  saw  a  thousand  dollars 
in  sight  and  that  they  did  change  it  as  soon  as 
they  saw  it. 

Of  course  there  is  no  proof  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  dollars  life  pension 
dangling  before  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors has  anything  to  do  with  the  marvelous 
similarity  between  the  present  judgment  of 
the  college  men  and  the  edict  of  the  Pension 
Foundation.  It  may  be  that  Quakers,  Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  others  would  all  at  the  same  time 
have  renounced  their  college  denominational 
allegiance  had  there  been  no  pension  tickling 
their  fancy,  just  as  Democrats  might  have 
changed  their  votes  for  senator  without  the 
thousand-dollar  suggestion. 
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Any  one  has  as  good  a  right  as  the  Pension 
Foundation  to  go  among  medical  schools  and 
express  opinions  regarding  them,  but  no  pub- 
lisher in  the  world  would  have  printed  such  a 
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thing  but  for  the  fact  that  every  professor's 
possible  pension  depends  upon  each  of  these 
medical  schools  doing  everything  that  the  Pen- 
sion   Foundation    suggests. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Pension  Foundation 
resorts  to  publicity  because  private  advice  has 
failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose?  To  some 
people  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  anxious  some 
men  are  to  have  the  Pension  Foundation  un- 
derstand that  the  faintest  hint  is  as  good  as  a 
command.  Great  is  the  magic  of  a  bunch  of 
pensions  on  the  opinion  of  a  body  of  instructors. 
They  remind  one  of  the  devotion  of  street 
boys  to  the  Sunday  school  just  before  the 
Christmas  tree,  or  the  June  picnic. 

As  a  layman,  I  have  no  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestion  to  medical  schools. 
But  of  late  the  Pension  Foundation  has  en- 
tered a  field  with  which  I  am  familiar.  It  says 
that,    "as    a    whole.    Pennsylvania    has    never 


come  into  a  conception  of  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  people.  As  a  conse- 
quence, its  public  school  system  is  still  in  a 
rudimentary  state. 

Evidently  the  Pension  Foundation  does  not 
know  that  Pennsylvania  led  the  world,  led 
Massachusetts  even,  in  the  great  public  school 
awakening  of  the  thirties;  that  before  Horace 
Mann  gave  Massachusetts  its  great  public 
school  leadership.  Governor  Wolfe,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote  the  greatest  of  educational  mes- 
sages and  Thaddeus  Stevens  at  Harrisburg 
made  a  greater  educational  speech  for  the 
public  schools  than  ever  was  made,  even  by 
Horace  Mann.  This  Pension  Foundation 
seems  not  to  know  that  Pennsylvania 's  poorest 
paid  country  school  teachers  get  much  better 
salaries  than  thousands  of  teachers  in  New 
England;  that  the  scholarship  standards  and 
professional  training  in  several  of  the  state 
normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  fully  equal 
to  the  best  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  in  the 
poorest  they  are  higher  than  in  any  one  of 
eight  normal  schools  in  New  England;  that 
normal   school   principals   in   Pennsylvania   get 
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sixty  per  cent  higher  salaries  than  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
gives  more  money  to  her  common  schools  than 
all  of  the  New  England  States  combined;  that 
politics    has    played    no    part    in    state    school 
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administration  for  sixteen  years.  But  why 
emphasize  further  this  stupendous  ignorance 
of  the  Pension  Foundation  regarding  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  igno- 
rance is  not  confined  to  that  state. 

We  quote  from  the  Pension  Foundation 
again.  "It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
public  school  system  of  Ohio  is  inferior  to  that 
of  nearby  states."  Again  the  Pension  Foun- 
dation seems  not  to  know  that  Ohio  leads  forty- 
five  states  in  the  Union  in  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools,  which  is  one  of  the  notable 
marks  of  efficiency  in  a  public  school  system; 
that  Ohio  has  done  more  than  any  state  in  the 
Union,  with  one  exception,  in  providing  free 
high  school  privileges  for  all  children  in  school; 
that  Ohio  has,  with  one  exception,  the  best 
minimum  salary  law;  that  Ohio  leads  all  the 
states  in  the  Union  in  protecting  the  teachers' 
contract ;  that  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  as 
a  whole  is  broader  and  higher  than  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  states;  that  one  of  her  cities  has 
been  for  twenty  years  pointed  to  with  pride  by 

I  all   other   cities   of   the   country;    that   another 
Ohio  city  has  led  every  New  England  city  in 
educational  progress  in  the  last  five  years. 
' '  Inferior    to    nearby    states  I  "      To    which 
states'?     Kentucky?     West  Virginia?     Pennsyl- 


vania?— not  if  its  own  opinion  of  Pennsylvania 
schools  is  accepted — Michigan?  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Pension  Foundation  to  specify  in 
what  respects  inferior.  To  Indiana?  Again 
the   Pension   Foundation   should   specify. 

What  possible  excuse  is  there  for  the  Pension 
Foundation  to  thus  falsify  regarding  the  public 
schools  of  two  noble  states?  The  same  excuse 
that  "Ole  Black  Mammy"  had  when  she 
scared  the  little  picaninnies  by  saying,  "The 
Bogey  Man  will  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out. ' ' 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pension 
Foundation  knows  more  about  colleges  and 
medical  schools  than  it  knows  of  public  schools. 
In  view  of  its  stupendous  ignorance  of  public 
schools  thus  demonstrated,  it  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  an  expert  in  anything  educational. 

The  sweet  dream  of  the  weary  professor  of 
the  struggling  college  has  turned  to  a  night- 
mare. Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  nightmare  is 
the  precursor  of  an  awakening.  Would  we 
could  believe  that  the  name  of  Carnegie  is  to 
be  restored  to  a  desirable  place  in  public 
opinion  by  his  taking  charge  of  affairs  long 
enough  to  say  that  his  sentiment  and  sympathy 
are  once  more  to  prevail  and  that  the  attitude 
of    those    who    minister    in   his   name    shall   be 
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expressed  in  these  words :  ' '  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  professors,  who  have  been  faithful 
in  ministering  to  those  who  are  needy,  come  to 
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mercenary  considerations.  Says  the  Springfield 
Republican: 

"The  fact  that  certain  other  colleges  having 
a  denominational  connection  have  gotten  rid 
of  their  distinctive  denominational  character, 
in  order  to  secure  a  place  on  the  accepted  list, 
has  been,  of  course,  the  basis  for  the  some- 
what widespread  impression  that  Brown,  too, 
was  shedding  its  denominationalism  for  the 
same  reason.  How  far  wrong  such  an  impres- 
sion has  been,  now  appears  in  the  declaration 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity corporation,  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider in  all  of  its  aspects  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  charter." 

Frankly  apologizing  for  having  misconstrued 
the  attitude  of  the  Bhode  Island  University, 
The  Republican  congratulates  the  committee 
for  having  taken  "high  ground  concerning 
academic  freedom  from  the  subtle  dictation  of 
a  private  money  power."     We  read  further: 

"The  majority  report,  signed  by  President 
Faunce,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
Everett  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  Col.  B. 
H.  I.  Goddard,  Arnold  B.  Chace,  and 
Stephen  0.  Edwards,  of  Bhode  Island,  offi- 
cially says  that  during  the  past  year 
'college  faculties  have  begun  to  fear  cer- 
tain kinds  of  assistance  which  formerly  they 
sought. '     And  that  the  private-pension  agency 


my  Foundation  and  ye  shall  have  rest.  For 
inasmuch  as  ye  have  labored  for  the  least  of 
the  aspiring  youth,  ye  shall  be  crowned  with 
honor  and  abide  in  peace.  With  long  life  may 
you  be  blessed.  Freely  I  have  received,  freely 
do  I  give. ' ' — By  permission  of  the  National 
Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


FEAR    OF    CARNEGIE    BEARING    GIFTS. 

What  is  equivalent  to  a  collegiate  declaration 
of  independence  and  a  snub  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
is  seen  by  many  editors  in  the  action  of  the 
special  committee  of  trustees  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  recommending  that  the  corporation  raise 
its  own  fund  to  pension  its  staff  of  instructors. 
The  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
removal  of  denominational  restrictions  from  its 
charter.  As  freedom  from  sectarian  regulation 
is  one  of  the  conditions  required  of  an  institu- 
tion that  would  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  fund  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  pen- 
sioning college  teachers,  many  assumed  that  the 
movement  toward  non-sectarianism  was   due  to 
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is  the  'assistance'  thus  referred  to  is  made 
clear  by  the  Providence  Journal,  which  an- 
nounces that  certain  members  of  the  committee, 
after   investigating    the   entire    subject    of   the 
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Carnegie  Foundation,  were  convinced  that  'that 
organization  is  gradually  restricting  instead  of 
increasing  the  independence  of  those  colleges 
to  which  it  gives  aid." 

The  Eepubliean   thinks   that   "the   Carnegie 
pension     fund     has     gradually     assumed     the 
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dimensions  of  a  great  power  in  the  educational 
world,"  and  believes  that  the  judgment  of  the 
trustees  can  not  fail  to  make  a  decided  impres- 
sion among  the  educators  of  the  land;  for, 

"The  establishment  of  its  own  independent 
pension  fund  is,  indeed,  the  ideal  solution  of 
the  retiring  allowance  problem  for  every  col- 
lege and  university.  If  Brown  succeeds  in 
reaching  such  a  solution,  the  institution  will 
be  distinguished  among  American  colleges  in 
a  most  desirable  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  par- 
ticularly that  this  example,  now  being  set  by  a 
privately  endowed  and  supported  school,  will  be 
noted  by  the  State  universities  of  the  country, 
which,  of  all  our  educational  institutions,  are 
the  least  justified  in  clamoring  for  places  on 
the  Carnegie  accepted  list.  The  State  universi- 
ties must  sooner  or  later  repudiate  all  depend- 
ence upon  a  private  pension  agency,  since  it 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  public  charac- 
ter to  be  subjected  to  the  controlling  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  a  private  organization 
that  restricts  rather  than  increases  the  inde-. 
pendence  of  the  schools  which  it  so  materially 
aids. ' ' 

Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  Press  approves 
the  position  of  Brown  University,  for  "the 
individual  freedom  of  the  American  college  has 


been  and  is  a  very  precious  thing."  The 
condition  barring  denominational  colleges  from 
participation  in  the  $10,000,000  gift  "forced 
even  a  college  like  Bryn  Mawr  to  change  its 
charter  as  to  its  board  of  trustees."  While 
The  Press  declares  that  the  colleges  on  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  have  not  surrendered  their 
independence,  as  "the  best  of  them  were  al- 
ready doing  what  the  rules  of  this  foundation 
require,"  still  "it  is  well  that  some  strong 
colleges  should  stay  out  and  guard  against  a 
future  wnich  may  come  as  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation gains  in  power  and  is  accepted  as  a 
college  authority." 

But  the  New  York  Globe  finds  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  view  that  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation can  possibly  restrict  collegiate  inde- 
pendence ;      since, 

' '  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  not  attempted 
to  say  that  the  elective  system  shall  or  shall  not 
be  employed,  that  a  university  shall  or  shall 
not  have  a  school  of  homeopathic  medicine,  or 
that  law  schools  shall  or  shall  not  use  the  case 
system  of  instruction.  All  that  it  has  attempted 
is  the  raising  of  educational  and  administrative 
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standards  in  institutions  where  those  standards 
are  below  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
academic  par. 

"Is  a  boy's  independence  restricted  because 
he  is  offered  inducements  for  good  conduct  or 
attainment?  Is  a  professional  student's  inde- 
pendence restricted  because  he  must  pass  a 
state  examination  before  he  can  practise  his 
profession?  If  these  questions  are  not  ger- 
mane, what  does  the  Brown  committee  mean? 
Has  it  any  evidence  to  offer  which  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been 
guilty  of  arbitrary  interference  with  or  at- 
tempts to  domineer  over  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? At  least  its  action  calls  for  a  'bill  of 
particulars.'  And  until  it  has  put  in  sub- 
stantial evidence  the  presumption  must  be  very 
much  against  the  validity  of  its  conclusions." 
— The  Literary  Digest,  July  2,  1910. 


THE  CARNEGIE  PENSION  FOR 
PROFESSORS. 

It  is  shown  by  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Fund  for  the  Pension  of  College 
Professors  that  there  are  now  318  beneficiaries 
on  the  list  at  an  average  pension  of  $1466.42, 
amounting  in  all  to  $466,320.  Of  these,  173 
are  professors  and  32  are  widows  of  professors 
in  accepted  institutions,  while  the  remaining 
113  are  professors  or  the  widows  of  professors 


in  non-accepted  institutions.  The  total  capital 
of  the  fund  is  now  $16,000,000  and  the  annual 
income  $800,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  the  present  time  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  income  is  being 
annually  distributed,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
that,  the  trustees  have  had  to  make  special  gifts 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  terms  of  the 
Foundation.  Mr.  Carnegie's  central  thought 
was  good.  He  wished  to  provide  for  the  old 
age  of  men  who  had  been  worn  out  in  the 
work  of  teaching  at  inadequate  salaries.  That 
was  and  is  a  matter  for  universal  approval, 
for  the  splendid  influence  of  these  makers  of 
good  citizenship  is  everywhere  recognized. 
But  the  beneficence  was  marred  by  excluding 
from  the  list  of  eligible  colleges  those  that 
were  subject  to  denominational  control,  as  also 
by  the  latter  effort  to  establish  an  educational 
standard  and  bring  every  institution  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  feet  of  these  dispensers  of 
millions. 

The  denominational  colleges  were  the  pio- 
neers in  higher  education.  They  did  and  are 
doing  a  notable  work  which  is  broad  and  liberal 
by  comparison  with  the  terms  of  this  Founda- 
tion.    As  for  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
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various  institutions,  that  is  properly  no  con- 
cern of  Mr.  Carnegie  or  the  men  who  have 
been  selected  to  execute  the  trust.     It  can  have 
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made  a  flying  trip  through  Ohio  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  If  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Columbus,  is  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Foundation,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  receive  recognition  by  the  Founda- 
tion 's  agents.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  that  what  we 
do  at  Ohio  University  should  prevent  any  other 
institution  from  receiving  the  recognition  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  naked  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  institutions  at  Columbus,  Athens, 
and  Oxford  are  entitled  to  recognition,  and 
should  receive  it  without  having  to  acknowl- 
edge as  final  any  meddlesome  interference  with 
their  organization  and  work.  As  we  see  mat- 
ters at  Ohio  University,  we  have  a  special  field 
to  cover,  which  calls  for  special  organization 
of  our  educational  work.  All  our  instructors 
are  rendering  acceptable  service,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  connected  with  an  institution  that 
is  not  organized  upon  exactly  the  lines  the 
Foundation  would  establish  ought  not  to  mili- 
tate against  them  as  worthy  persons  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  distribution  of  the  retiring  fund 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  I  suppose  that, 
as  a  busy  man,  you  will  not  have  time  to  look 
over  what  I  have  written  in  the  way  of  reply 
to  the  uncalled-for  letter  of  President  Pritch- 


nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  to  reward  men  who 
have  taught  long  on  insufficient  pay.  It  too 
strongly  suggests  control  of  the  institutions  by 
outside  millions,  and  it  has  in  many  places  been 
resented.  That  is  why  the  income  of  the  Foun- 
dation, four  years  after  its  establishment,  is 
more  than  the  outgo. — Editorial  in  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ATHENS,  OHIO,  April  21,  1910. 
Editor  Ohio  State  Journal: 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Commissioner  John 
W.  Zeller,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read 
your  editorial  under  the  heading,  "The 
Carnegie  Pension  for  Professors. ' '  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  not  seen  a  more  sensible  utter- 
ance, on  the  subject  named,  than  yours.  I  am 
substantially  in  agreement  with  you  on  every 
statement  you  make.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  could  not  recognize  the 
state-supported  educational  institutions  of  Ohio 
because  they  were  not  all  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  the  organized  work  of  some  of  them 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Founda- 
tion's agent,  a  young  man  of  tender  years,  who 
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ett  to  Governor  Harmon.  I  regard  that  letter 
as  an  impertinent  interference  with  a  matter 
that  is  none  of  the  Foundation's  business.     It 
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may  be  that  we  are  not  organizing  educational 
affairs  in  Ohio  in  the  best  manner,  but  if  we 
are  not,  we  surely  have  sense  enough  and  pub- 
lic spirit  enough  to  remedy  the  defects  without 
being  forced  into  action  by  threats  from  any 
outside  source.  Doubtless  the  wisdom  of  the 
future  will  enable  us  better  to  plan  our  sys- 
tem of  education  as  it  is  now  operative  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  All  good  citi- 
zens, whether  connected  with  these  institutions 
or  not,  will  surely  join  willing  hands  in  such 
effort.  Any  dictation  from  an  outside  source 
should  be  resented,  yet  at  the  same  time  any 


suggestions  of  wisdom  from  any  quarter  ought 
to  receive  due  consideration  by  us. 

However,  I  did  not  set  out  to  write  an  essay, 
but  simply  to  express  my  high  approval  of  the 
sensible  views  you  advance  in  connection  with 
the  subject  that  has  received,  and  is  now  receiv- 
ing, special  consideration  from  the  large  body 
of  educators  connected  with  our  denominational 
schools  and  the  state-supported  institutions  of 
learning. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 
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A  Scene  in  the  State  Hospital  Park 


Gladden  Opposes 

Too  Much  Charity 

Analyzing    Recent    Great    Benefactions,    He 
Discerns  Great  Possibilities  of  Evil. 


Both  the  Gifts  and  Tremendous  Wealth  Ab- 
normal in  Democratic  Country. 


"Charity  on  the  Grand  Scale,"  was  Dr. 
Gladden 's  evening  theme,  and  his  text  was 
Prov  13:  11,  "Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall 
be  diminished,  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labor 
shall  increase."     He  said  in  part: 

' '  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  gains  which 
cost  us  little  are  lightly  held;  that  what  we 
have  won  by  labor  and  patience  and  self-denial 
is  worth  more  to  us  than  that  which  comes  by 
luck  or  gratuity.  This  implies  that  every  able- 
bodied  person  should  have  a  footing  of  his 
own  in  the  commonwealth;  that  there  should  be 
no  parasites,  male  or  female.     We  want  no  de- 


pendent classes,  rich  or  poor.  We  must  make  it 
shameful  for  any  healthy  adult  human  being  to 
live  in  ease  and  luxury  on  the  labor  of  other 
human  beings.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
divine  economy.  It  assumes  the  integrity  of  the 
individual.  It  means  that  every  man  shall  have 
a  fair  chance  to  be  a  man;  that  no  man  shall 
be  merely  an  appendage  to  some  other  man; 
that  no  man  shall  use  his  fellow-man  as  a  con- 
venience or  a  tool  for  his  own  aggrandizement. 
"It  may  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine  con- 
flicts with  Christian  charity.  Would  not  this 
principle  of  self-help  rule  out  much  of  our 
philanthropy?  It  would,  no  doubt;  for  much 
of  our  philanthropy  is  unwise  and  injurious. 
Much  of  it  tends  to  weaken  the  self-reliance  of 
the  recipient  and  to  cutivate  mendicancy.  Still 
there  is  room  enough  for  Christian  charity 
after  this  principle  of  respect  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  individual  has  been  fully  asserted. 
For  there  are  many  who  cannot  help  themselves 
— little  children,  invalids,  persons  who,  on 
account  of  accident  or  other  misfortune,  are  in 
temporary  disability,  to  whom  our  compassion 
may  flow  freely.  And  there  are  many,  also,  in 
want  and  misery,  whose  misfortunes  are  the 
fruit  of  their  own  misdoings,  but  who  still  de- 
serve     our   help.      Perhaps   our   friendship   ex- 
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tended  to  them  in  their  humiliation  and  dis- 
couragement may  enable  them  to  get  upon  their 
feet  and  make  a  new  endeavor  to  be  men. 
That  is  the  aim  of  Christian  charity.  It  is 
grace.  It  is  help.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  activity  of  the  person  aided, 
but  to  be  a  stimulus  to  his  activity.  If  it 
has  this  effect,  it  is  genuine  Christian  charity; 
if  it  has  not,  it  is  something  else. 
Aim  is  to  Save. 

"The  primary  aim  of  Christian  charity  is  to 
save  the  man  or  the  woman;  and  no  matter  how 
manifold,  or  how  magnificent  are  the  gratuities, 
or  how  profuse  the  almsgiving,  they  are  not 
Christian  charity  if  they  have  the  effect  to 
weaken  the  fiber  of  manhood  or  womanhood 
in  the  recipient,  or  to  encourage  them  to  live 
in  idleness  on  the  bounty  of  their  neighbors. 

"The  principles  which  should  govern  all  our 
philanthropic  work  have  come  to  light  in  this 
very  elementary  discussion.  I  have  ventured 
to  relate  them  that  we  may  have  them  in  mind 
as  we  consider  some  of  the  questions  connected 
with  certain  proposed  philanthropic  donations 
which  have  lately  been  occupying  the  public 
mind. 

"The  last  half  century  in  America  has  been 
remarkable   for   the    amount    of   money   which 


has  been  devoted  by  private  donors  to  philan- 
thropic purposes.  Nothing  approximating  to  it 
has  been  known  in  history.  Never  before  have 
such  colossal  fortunes  been  heaped  together 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  never  before  have  such 
gigantic  plans  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
wealth  been  conceived.  The  donations  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Eoekefeller,  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  are  so  stupendous  as  fairly  to  bewilder 
the  intellect.  Especially  astounding  is  Mr.  Eoek- 
efeller's  latest  proposition.  The  amount  of 
which  he  is  intending  to  dispose  is  not  named, 
but  it  is  likely  to  amount  to  several  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  distribution  of  the  income  of 
these  enormous  sums  as  gratuities  certainly 
sets  up  new  conditions  of  life  in  ihis  republic. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened  to  the 
people  of  any  nation.  What  it  will  do  for  us 
no  one  can  be  sure. 

"Into  the  question  respecting  the  rightful- 
ness of  the  methods  by  which  these  fortunes 
have  been  acquired  I  do  not  propose  to  go  at 
this  time.  That  question  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  If  any  one  needs  information  on 
that  subject,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Secretary  Wickersham  and  Mr.  Kel- 
logg before  our  highest  judicial  tribunal.  All 
that     I  pass  by.     I  assume,  in  this  argument, 
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View  from  the  Commercial  College  Booms 


the  legal  right  of  these  men  to  the  property 
they  are  trying  to  give  away,  and  I  will  not 
question  their  motives. 

Their  Perplexing  Task. 

"Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure.  They  find  the 
task  of  disposing  of  these  enormous  sums  one  of 
great  perplexity.  The  New  York  Examiner,  the 
leading  Baptist  journal,  and  one  always  kindly 
disposed  toward  Mr.  Eockefeller,  says  that  'a 
foundation  so  gigantic  will  have  tremendous 
possibilities  for  weal  or  woe,'  and  declares  that 
to  administer  such  a  trust  needs  a  superlative 
genius — 'men  who  could  measure  up  to  the 
Christ  spirit  and  Christ  ideals.'  If  we  could 
be  sure  of  such  administrators,  '  we  should 
hail  the  Eockefeller  foundation  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  beneficences.'  These  sober 
words  are  ample  warrant  for  some  degree  of 
solicitude  respecting  the  issue  of  this  vast 
undertaking.  Let  me  mention  a  few  consider- 
ations which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
gard this  proposed  donation  with  the  enthu- 
siasm which  has  sometimes  greeted  it.  And 
this  doubt  in  my  mind,  let  me  repeat,  is  not 
inspired  by  any  consideration  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  wealth  has  been  accumulated. 
Such  a  doubt  would  exist,  if  no  question  had 
been  raised  concerning  these  methods. 

"First,  then,  what  is  the  usual  effect  of  vast 
bequests  upon  those  who  have  not  earned  them 
by  labor  or  economy?  We  have  been  watching 
this  process  for  some  time.     What  is  the  ordi- 


nary consequence?  Now  and  then  such  a 
transfer  takes  place  with  no  noticeable  injury, 
but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  As  a  rule, 
families  are  divided  and  demoralized,  charac- 
ters are  blasted,  the  courts  reek  with  the  scan- 
dals connected  with  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
been  the  recipients  of  unearned  millions.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel;  but 
they  are  alike  in  this:  both  get  something 
valuable  without  having  to  earn  it,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  multimillionaires  are  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses  to  the  truth  that  such  kindness 
is  apt  to  be  a  curse. 

Giving  Evidences  of  Debt. 

' '  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is 
the  form  of  these  great  benefactions.  What  is 
it  that  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Eockefeller  are 
giving  away?  It  is  not  money.  These  gifts 
are  not  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  bank  notes;  they 
are  all  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  certifi- 
cates, stocks  or  bonds,  of  railways,  or  great 
public  service  or  industrial  corporations.  They 
are  evidences  of  debt,  on  which  interest  is  to 
be  paid.  As  such  they  are,  of  course,  a  charge 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  various  industries 
which  they  represent.  The  interest  of  these 
debts  must,  of  course,  reduce  by  just  so  much 
the  wages  fund  of  all  these  industries;  so  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  drawn  into  the 
treasury  of  this  foundation,  out  of  which  the 
benefaction  will  be   taken,  is   drawn   from  the 
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laboring  people  who  are  employed  in  these 
various  productive  industries.  It  is  they  who 
will  be  working,  through  all  the  coming  years, 
to  fill  up  the  reservoir  from  which  these  boun- 
ties will  flow.  The  charity  will  really  be  theirs, 
and  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  want  the   credit  for  it. 

"Another  fact  needs  to  be  considered. 
Most  of  these  securities  are  portions  of  capital 
that  have  been  greatly  inflated.  The  creation  of 
fictitious  capital  has  been  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  our  great  financiers  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Out  of  these  fictitious  debts 
the  vast  fund  committed  to  these  trustees  will 
have  been  mainly  constituted.  If  the  laws 
which  President  Taft  is  now  urging  Congress 
to  enact — and  the  laws  now  pending  before 
our  general  assembly — had  been  enacted  and 
enforced  twenty-five  years  ago,  these  moun- 
tainous aggregations  of  fictitious  capital  would 
not  now  be  in  existence;  these  industries  would 
not  be  burdened  with  such  enormous  debts,  no 
such  fortunes  could  have  been  accumulated,  and 
no  such  funds  could  be  created. 


Burdensome  Injustice. 

"Now,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  some  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  this  oppressive  indebted- 
ness may  be  felt,  by  and  by,  by  those  who  are 
bearing  its  burden,  and  they  may  demand  to 
know  why  the  artificial  debts  of  the  public  serv- 
ice companies  may  not  be  scaled  down,  so  that 
charges  may  be  reduced.  That,  of  course, 
would  mean  a  shrinkage  in  the  funds  of  these 
foundations,  and  against  that  all  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  foundations  would  naturally 
protest.  What  we  seem  to  have  in  sight,  there- 
fore, is  a  resolute  resistance  on  the  part  of 
college  presidents  and  professors  and  trustees 
and  the  representatives  of  educational,  philan- 
thropic and  religious  institutions,  against  meas- 
ures which  seem  to  be  demanded  by  public 
justice.  To  say  the  least,  it  must  be  counted 
unfortunate  that  a  large  class  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  influential  citizens  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  their  personal 
interests  shall  be  in  conflict  with  public 
morality. 

' '  I  have  no  doubt  the  administrators  of  these 
trusts  will  use  their  best  wisdom  in  making 
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these  aggregations  of  financial  power  service- 
able to  the  higher  interests  of  the  community. 
They  have  an  arduous  task  before  them,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  men  of 
good  will.  That  they  will  be  able  to  relieve 
much  suffering,  diffuse  much  light  and  knowl- 
edge, and  promote  many  worthy  interests,  I 
have  no  doubt.  But  there  are  serious  difficul- 
ties and  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  undertakings,  and  it  is  wise  to  take 
account  of  them.  The  best  consideration  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  matter  leads  me 
to  doubt  whether  gratuities  on  any  such  scale  as 
this  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  democratic 
society.  As  we  saw  at  the  beginning,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  social  structure  must  rest  on  the 
integrity  of  the  individual.  Self-respect,  self- 
reliance,  self-maintenance  are  the  essential 
qualities  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Char- 
ities, benefactions,  must  be  kept  subordinate, 
in  all  moral  discipline,  to  the  self-regarding 
virtues.  Too  much  subvention  weakens  man- 
hood. Nature  does  everything  for  the  dwellers 
in  the  tropics,  and  they  are  a  feeble  folk.  In 
the  temperate  latitudes,  men  have  to  fight  for 
their  lives,  and  their  lives  are  worth  living. 
I  cannot  avoid  the  apprehension  that  gratuities 
of  such  dimensions  -as  those  which  are  now  pro- 


posed are  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

That  they  will  do  good  I  do  not  question,  but 

the   injury,   while   it   is    less  obvious,   will   be 
inevitable. 

Have  No  Rightful  Place. 

"In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  such  gratuities  are 
abnormal.  They  have  no  place  in  a  healthily 
developed  democratic  commonwealth.  There 
will  always  be  room  in  such  a  society  for  acts 
of  compassion,  of  charity,  of  helpful  service, 
but  these  will  be  of  a  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive nature,  with  no  trumpets  sounding  in  the 
streets — the  more  personal  they  are  the  better. 
Wholesale  philanthropy,  philanthropy  by  the 
billion,  in  such  a  society  would  be  a  social 
solecism.  There  would  be  no  need  in  a  normal 
community  of  these  colossal  charities.  When 
the  path  to  life  is  kept  open  before  every  man 
and  the  strong  are  not  permitted  to  plunder  the 
weak,  there  is  no  call  for  vast  gratuities. 
What  is  more,  in  such  a  healthily  developed 
democratic  commonwealth  there  never  could  be 
any  such  colossal  accumulations  to  distribute. 
The  whole  situation  is  abnormal. 

' '  It  may  be  said  that  the  benefactions  are 
really  acts  of  restitution;  that  they  help  to  re- 
dress the  balance  and  return  to  the  people  in 
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gratuities  what  has  been  taken  from  them  by 
unsocial  methods.  But  it  is  not  restitution,  be- 
cause it  does  not  reach  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, and  pampering  Peter  does  not  atone 
for  robbing  Paul. 

"Mr.  Carnegie's  pension  fund  seemed  to  be 
a  benignant  scheme;  it  reflected  Mr.  Carnegie's 
large  intelligence  and  humane  temper;  it  has 
been  administered,  I  am  sure,  with  rare  sagac- 
ity, yet  it  begins  to  be  evident  that  even  this 
precious  ointment  is  not  free  from  flies.  The 
acrobatics  which  some  of  our  denominational 
colleges  have  been  practicing  to  get  themselves 
included  in  this  benefaction  are  far  from 
seemly,  and  complaints  are  heard  in  many 
quarters  that  the  great  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  these  trustees  is  sometimes  used  op- 
pressively. 

Complaints  From  the  South. 

"Still  louder  complaints  of  injustice  come 
from  the  South  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
among  the  colleges  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great 
education  fund.  Many  of  these  complaints 
may  be  petty  and  unreasonable,  but  they  are 
indications  of  the  kind  of  spirit  which  is  always 
evoked  when  gratuities  are  handed  out.  In 
spite  of  the  proverb,  the  gift  horse  is  always 
the   one   that   is   subjected   to   the   most   rigid 


inspection,  and  it  is  when  favors  are  distributed 
that  the  scramble  is  always  fiercest.  The  boot- 
blacks get  along  together  very  amicably  while 
they  are  earning  their  living  by  their  labor, 
but  if  you  want  to  see  a  fight,  fling  down  a 
few  coins  among  them.  The  same  philosophy 
will  be  illustrated,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in 
a  more  ceremonious  fashion,  when  these  big 
benefactions  are  east  into  the  educational  and 
philanthropic  arena. 

"Neither  Greeks  nor  plutocrats  bearing  gifts 
are  ever  to  be  hailed  as  messengers  of  good 
will.  And  it  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that 
the  breach  between  the  House  of  Have  and 
the  House  of  TVant  is  likely  to  be  patched  up 
by  these  big  benefactions.  The  remedy  does 
not  reach  the  malady.  "What  we  need  is  not 
a  distribution  of  gifts  from  the  lords  of  privi- 
lege to  the  dispossessed.  It  is  rather,  first, 
firm  legislation  making  such  enormous  inequali- 
ties impossible  and  assuring  a  more  just  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  product  of  industry; 
and,  second,  the  inculcation  of  a  temper  which 
shall  strengthen  every  man's  self-respect  so 
that  he  shall  despise  gratuities,  and  which 
shall  fill  every  man  with  the  spirit  of  good 
will,  so  that  he  shall  be  incapable  of  prosper- 
ing at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors." — Ohio 
State  Journal,  April  4,  1910. 
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ATHENS,    OHIO,   April   12,    1910. 

Eev.  "Washington  Gladden, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Dr.  Gladden:  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  read  what  you  have  to  say  on  ' '  Char- 
ity on  the  Grand  Scale,"  as  found  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  the  4th 
instant.  I  think  your  utterances  are  timely 
and  should  address  themselves  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  people.  I  surely  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  possess  wealth,  and 
I  am  willing  to  leave  them  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus  as  seemeth  to  them  best;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  feel  that  when  great  wealth  is 
used  in  furthering  doubtful  enterprises  or  in 
attempt  to  put  some  kind  of  clog  upon  the 
independent  activity  of  our  people,  there  is 
time  for  strong  remonstrance.  Our  state  in- 
stitutions of  learning  have  been  very  unjustly 
treated  by  the  management  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  Those  people  seem  to  think  that 
they  cannot  recognize  our  educational  work  in 
Ohio  because  all  that  work  is  not  carried  on 
under  one  managament  and  upon  one  campus. 
Ohio,  years  ago,  began  a  policy  of  education 
that  may  not  have  been  the  best,  but  which 
the  wisdom  of  that  day  approved.  It  is  now 
a  day  too  late  to  WTeck  what  has  been  done 


in  the  past,  and  thereby  violate  chartered 
rights,  in  order  to  establish  a  great  over- 
shadowing educational  institution  in  Ohio. 
Ohio  is  rich  in  colleges  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious; and  the  people  of  the  state  have  had 
exceptional  educational  advantages  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  these  institutions  and  the 
independent  manner  in  which  they  were  or- 
ganized and  managed.  Personally,  I  have  for 
all  these  institutions  nothing  but  sincere  best 
wishes  and  I  would  not  for  one  moment  lift 
my  finger  in  retarding  their  growth  or  limiting 
their  influence.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  help  on  this  good 
work  in  every  way  possible.  For  the  Ohio 
State  University,  at  Columbus,  I  have  nothing 
but  best  wishes.  I  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  institution  in  days  gone  by, 
and  at  that  time  did  all  in  my  power  to  get  it 
upon  a  stable  and  permanent  foundation.  I 
am  a  graduate  of  Miami  University,  at  Oxford. 
Now,  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens.  It 
would  please  me  to  have  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion recognize  the  good  work  we  are  doing  at 
Ohio  University,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  surrender  what  I  know  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  education  in  this  section  of  Ohio 
simply  to  receive  recognition  from  those  par- 
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ties  in  New  York  City  and  to  put  some  of  our 
employes  on  the  road  to  getting  a  pension.  In 
my  opinion,  it  Trill  be  a  sad  day  for  this  coun- 
try wnen  we  have  a  lot  of  our  educated  people 


Under  another  cover,  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  my  last  Annual  Eeport  and  a  copy  of 
the  Ohio  University  Bulletin  for  July,  1909, 
in  both  of  which  publications  you  will  find 
some  reference  to  the  letter  that  President 
Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  sent 
to  Governor  Harmon. 

Very  sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


MR.  J.  D.  BROWN 

Of  Athens,  Ohio,  who  makes  an  annual  gift  of 
$100   for  Prizes  in  Oratory 


SELLING   THE  COLLEGE'S  BIRTHRIGHT 
FOR  A  MESS  OF  POTTAGE. 

(Newspaper  clipping.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  11. — A  bitter  attack 
upon  the  practice  of  giving  institutions  of 
learning  large  endowments  was  made  by  Vice 
President  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, in  his  address  to  the  graduates  this 
afternoon.     Among  other  things  he  said: 

"No  practice  to-day  is  so  dangerous  to  the 
country  as  that  form  of  pension  bribery  which 
is  conducted  under  the  name  of  benevolence 
and  charity,  and  which  takes  away  from  the 
individual  the  freedom  of  public  utterance  and 
action  or  the  incentive  to  work. 

' '  Some  college's  and  universities  are  accept- 
ing,  and   in   justification   of   their   action  they 


receiving  pensions  from  multi-millionaires  or 
their  agents.  An  educational  institution  can- 
not be  free  as  long  as  it  is  toadying  to  the 
money  power  and  sitting  in  humiliating  wor- 
ship before  the  idol  of  Mammon.  It  is  a  piti- 
able sight  to  see  some  of  our  chartered  insti- 
tutions, founded  by  sincere  and  devoted  re- 
ligious people,  willing  to  throw  everything  of 
a  religious  nature  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
in  order  to  secure  money  as  a  result  of  their 
surrender  of  all  that  should  be  most  dear  to 
them. 

I  write  these  few  lines  because  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  give  you  strong  commendation  for 
the  course  you  have  taken,  for  I  feel  that 
utterances  such  as  yours  are  much  needed  in 
this  day  when  the  mercenary  spirit  seems  to 
dominate   everything   in  sight. 


MABEL  K.  BROWN,  Ph.  B. 
Instructor  in  Stenography 
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will  tell  you  that  there  is  precedent,  even  in 
sacred  history,  for  selling  a  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

"An  educational  institution  endowed  beyond 
its  needs  will  soon  lose  its  value  to  the  state 
and  may  become  a  menace." 


TWO  SELF-EXPLANATORY  LETTERS. 
ATHENS,  OHIO,  September  20,  1909. 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Rogers, 

Managing  Editor,  The  American  College, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  some 
of  the  articles  found  in  the  initial  number  of 
"The  American  College."  If  you  will  examine 
the  opening  pages  of  the  Ohio.  University  Bul- 
letin for  July,  1909,  you  will  see  that  I  may 
be  in  position  not  to  place  so  high  an  estimate 
upon  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
does  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  readable  article  that 
appears  in  the  opening  pages  of  your  first 
issue.  I  have  tried  to  get  hold  of  everything 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  written  in  reference  to 
the  motive  that  prompted  him  to  set  apart 
ten  millions  of  dollars  at  one  time  and  five 
millions  of  dollars  at  another  to  provide  retir- 
ing allowances  for  worthy  persons  who  had  ren- 
dered acceptable  service  in  some  of  our  higher 


institutions  of  learning,  but  I  have  never 
found  anywhere  anything  that  would  suggest 
that  his  idea  was  to  exercise  any  kind  of  super- 
vision over  the  work  of  the  institutions  ad- 
mitted to  share  in  this  retiring  fund.  My 
individual  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Carnegie  saw, 
as  he  looked  abroad  over  the  land,  a  class  of 
deserving  workers  in  colleges,  whether  rich  or 
poor  alike,  who  were  receiving  meager  salaries 
and  having  the  prospect  of  a  doubtful  living 
ahead  of  them  in  their  old  days.  His  wish 
was  undoubtedly  to  help  these  worthy  people 
whom  he  regarded  as  belonging  "to  the  poor- 
est paid  and  as  one  of  the  highest  of  all  pro- 
fessions." As  before  stated,  nowhere  do  I 
find  any  intimation  that  he  expected  to  exer- 
cise any  kind  of  dictation  over  the  institutions, 
he  had  in  mind,  or  those  who  were  engaged 
in  rendering  service  in  them.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  making  at- 
tempt unduly  to  magnify  its  importance.  As 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  it  is  in  a  position  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  or  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  that  portion  of  the 
third  annual  report  where  "political  interfer- 
ence in  state  colleges  and  universities"  is  cited 
and  condemned.  Surely  political  chicanery 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  anywhere,  much  less 
in  the  management  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions,   whether   public    or   private.      What    can 
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be  said,  however,  about  the  right  of  an  inter- 
ference "which  is  just  as  malign  in  its  scope 
and  influence  as  is  the  political  interference  so 
strongly  condemned  Mr.  Lawrence  admits 
that  the  Foundation  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great  influence  in  educational  matters,  and 
recent  events  seem  to  give  strength  and  new 
force  to  that  assertion.  If  those  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Foundation  are  to  go  into  the 
different  states  and  territories  and  there  dic- 
tate an  educational  policy  not  only  for  the 
private  institutions,  but  for  the  state-supported 
institutions  as  well,  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  our  educational  progress  where  a  little  horse 
sense  and  some  clear  thinking  are  needed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  so  liberally  supporting  their  higher 
institutions  of  learning  will  be  willing  to  throw 
their  absolute  control  into  the  hands  of  even  so 
distinguished  a  body  as  that  having  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  a  new  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Foundation  is  to  give  us  "the  first  attempt 


to  provide  a  standard  form  for  a  full  yet  con- 
cise statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
colleges  and  universities. ' '  Now  that  educa- 
tional matters  have  been  placed  under  control 
and  anything  like  individuality  in  their  man- 
agement sternly  repressed,  we  are  to  have  a 
censorship  upon  the  financial  condition  and 
management  of  such  educational  institutions  as 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Foundation.  It 
is  true  that  the  various  educational  institutions 
do  not  report  their  finances  upon  exactly  the 
same  plan,  but  the  stare-supported  institutions, 
as  a  rule,  make  their  reports  as  directed  by 
statute.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  the  three  uni- 
versities are  under  the  direct  control,  as  to 
finances,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Public  Ac- 
counting, and  must  keep  their  financial  records 
and  statements  as  directed  by  this  board.  I 
suppose  it  will  soon  be  a  question  whether 
these  institutions  are  to  keep  their  financial 
records  according  to  law  or  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Foundation.  I  venture  to 
say  that  but  few  of  the  institutions  supported 
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by  the  public  have  a  slip-shod  method  of  keep- 
ing their  accounts  and  rendering  their  financial 
reports.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  from  these 
reports  to  get  the  various  items  of  financial  in- 
formation required  in  the  numerous  requests 
that  come  to  the  different  executive  offices  for 
statistical  statements.  The  Ohio  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools  has  one  set  of 
blanks;  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  another;  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  will  doubtless  have  a  system  of 
blanks  wholly  at  variance  with  either  of  the 
other  two — so  it  goes  on  through  and  down  a 
somewhat  extended  list  of  similar  requests  for 
financial  statements. 

Mr.  Birdseye  in  his  article  on  College  Book- 
keeping and  Accounting,  says  that  ' '  a  recent 
search  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  institution 
which  keeps  a  proper  set  of  books  of  its  busi- 
ness or  makes  a  complete  annual  account  of 
its  business  affairs."  This  is  a  very  broad 
statement  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  made 
at  random.     I  think  I  could  mention  a  number 


of  institutions  within  my  limited  experience 
where  financial  affairs  were  carefully  guarded, 
careful  and  extended  records  kept,  and  annual 
reports  made  covering  every  reasonable  point 
upon  which  any  person  might  require  informa- 
tion. Within  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  the  executive  of  two  such  institutions. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  proper  financial  record  and 
report.  My  definition  would  be  such  a  record 
and  report  as  that  required  by  statute,  first 
of  all,  with  such  additional  items  of  informa- 
tion as  would  be  of  service  to  those  having 
to  do  with  educational  work  either  from  the 
outside  or  the  inside.  The  trouble  is  that  each 
one  thinks  that  he  has  the  one  scheme  of  finan- 
cial reporting  that  is  worthy  of  consideration 
and  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  others  may 
have  as  much  sense  as  he  with  quite  as  much 
honesty  of  purpose. 

However,  in  opening  the  dictation  of  this 
communication  I  was  not  prompted  by  a  desire 
to    dwell    upon    controversial    points,    but    had 
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wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  new 
publication  and  to  wish  you  and  those  con- 
nected with  it  the  widest  possible  measure  of 
success  in  your  enterprise.  You  have  an.  im- 
portant and  interesting  field  to  cover,  and  I 
have  confidence  to  believe  that  you  will  make 
wise  use  of  the  opportunity  presented. 
With  sincere  best  wishes,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON   ELLIS. 


ATHENS,   OHIO,  June  9,  1910. 
Hon.    Henry    Smith   Pritchett, 

President  "The  Carnegie  Foundation," 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  a 
copy  of  your  address  on  "The  Spirit  of  the 
State  Universities"  just  received.  I  have  had 
time  to  look  over  a  portion  of  the  contents  and 
shall  later  on  give  the  whole  address  a  careful 
reading.    I  am  sorry  to  note  that  you  still  have 


a  very  poor  opinion  of  educational  matters  in 
Ohio  as  set  forth  in  what  you  say  on  pages 
14  and  15.  Ohio  has  been  a  little  slow  in 
taking  hold  of  the  normal-school  problem,  but 
it  is  doing  it  and  I  think  the  result  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  those  immediately  interested. 
Ohio  University  has  connected  with  it  one  of 
the  best  normal  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  work  is  increasing  in  importance  and 
favor  every  day. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  recently  authorized  the 
location  of  two  new  normal  schools,  and  when 
these  are  in  operation  the  state  will  have  five 
institutions  in  which  teachers  can  be  prepared 
for  all  grades  of  public-school  work.  We  are 
not  so  benighted  in  the  matter  of  education  as 
some  of  our  neighbors  have  reported  us  to  be. 
If  the  schools  of  other  states  are  better  than 
those  in  Ohio,  they  do  not  so  show  to  whatever 
inspection  I  have  been  able  to  give  them.  Our 
work  both  in  school  and  college  has  not  reached 
perfection,  but  those  who  "pay  the  freight" 
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within  our  borders  are  reasonably  well  satisfied 
with  present  conditions  and  the  results  that 
grow  out  of  them.  I  really  and  truly  wish  you 
knew  more  about  educational  matters  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  have 
spent  almost  a  lifetime  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  state,  and  claim  to  have  some 
little  qualification  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
educational  work  that  I  have  directed  and 
other  work  of  like  nature  which  has  come  under 
my   personal   observation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President  Ohio  University. 
June  9,  1910. 


yon  College  a  non-sectarian  school  by  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  after  an  acrimonious 
debate  lasting  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
This  change  was  sought  so  as  to  procure  for  the 
school  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Fund.  Pres- 
ident Peirce  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
change. 


KEEPS  KENYON  SECTARIAN. 

(News   Item.) 

Piqua,    O. — The    thirty-sixth   annual    convert 

tion  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Ohio  Diocese 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ended  here. 

The   convention   decided   against   making   Ken- 


THE  NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Forty-two  state-supported  institutions  of 
learning  are  members  of  this  organization.  The 
Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Faculty  Room  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  October  8th  and  9th,  1909.  An 
interesting  program  made  up  of  formal  ad- 
dresses, stated  reports,  and  general  discussions 
was  carried  out.  The  general  discussion  of 
three  topics — Uniform  University  Accounting, 
University  Fees,  and  The  Catechetic  vs.  The 
Lecture  Method  of  Instruction — was  partici- 
pated  in   by   President    Alston   Ellis,    of    Ohio 
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University.  The  matter  that  follows  is  taken 
from  the  stenographic  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Uniform  University  Accounting. 

'•'President  Ellis:  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  refer  the  matter  back,  and  I  am  in 
most  hearty  sympathy  with  the  expression  of 
the  last  speaker  in  regard  to  the  multiplicity 
of  reports  required  from  the  executives  of  the 
institutions  here  represented.  I  may  say  that 
life  in  the  executive  office  is  becoming  a  burden 
under  the  exactions  placed  upon  the  executive 
who  desires  to  be  courteous  to  his  brethren 
who  are  seeking  information  on  this,  that,  or 
the  other  subject.  Almost  every  mail  that 
comes  to  my  office  brings  a  request  which  re- 
quires me  to  step  aside  from  my  executive  work, 
which  is  important  as  I  see  it,  and  do  work 
in  which  I  have  no  possible  interest,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one  who  can  make  no  practical 
use  of  it  after  he  gets  the  information  he  seeks. 


I  might  remind  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  leaving  about 
everything  else  that  should  fall  to  our  province 
as  members  of  this  organization  to  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  we  might  possibly,  at  this 
time,  refer  this  matter  of  uniform  accounting 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  well;  because  I 
saw  in  a  paper  the  other  day  an  announcement 
that  this  Foundation  had  out  of  the  goodness 
of  its  heart  made  arrangements  for  establishing 
a  system  of  uniform  accounting  for  those  in- 
stitutions who  expect  some  of  their  employes 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  its  retiring  fund. 
To  know  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  this, 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  what  doubtless  some  of 
you  gentlemen  have,  too,  a  letter  from  a  firm 
in  this  place  asking  if  I  were  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting,  expressing  hope  that  I  might 
lend  the  light  of  my  countenance  to  these  de- 
liberations, and  that  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  a  very  dapper  gentleman  connected 
with    this    printing    house    to    see    me    in    order 
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1.  Zion  Baptist  Church, 

Rev.  George  Washington 

2.  The  Christian  Church, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Boden 


3.  Presbyterian  Church, 

Rev.  H.  Marshall  Thurlow 

4.  St.  Paul's  Church, 

Rev.  Father  James  A.  Banahan 


5.     M.  E.  Church, 

Rev.  F.  M.  Swinehart 


to  arrange  for  uniform  accounting  in  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens,  Ohio.  This  firm  was 
kind  enough  to  say  that  it  had  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  the  Carnegie  Foundation  get 
this  thing  under  way;  that  it  had  furnished 
most  of  the  statistical  blanks  that  the  Founda- 
tion was  to  use  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work; 
and  that,  for  a  consideration  that  was  not  defi- 
nitely set  forth,  it  would  be  very  glad  to  give 
me  such  advance  information  regarding  the 
matter  as  would  put  our  institution  on  the 
ground  floor,  so  to  speak,  under  this  new  order 
of   things.      So    I   make   free   to    suggest   that 


we  can  save  a  great  deal  of  time  here  if  we 
will  just  let  the  Foundation  attend  to  that  for 
us,  as  we  have  allowed  the  Foundation  to  at- 
tend to  about  all  else  that  should  bring  us 
together  in  the  way  of  discussion.  That 
Foundation  has  more  money  to  spend  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  investigations  than  we 
have  at  Athens,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
it  to  spend  all  the  money  it  pleases;  and  I 
expect  to  go  home  after  it  has  spent  it  and 
comply  strictly  with  the  law  of  Ohio  which 
places  Ohio  University  and  her  kindred  sister 
institutions  under  a  Public  Bureau  of  Account- 
ing." 
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E.  L.  BANDY         L.  W.  ARMSTRONG  J.  A.  LONG  M.  L.  FAWCETT  (Alternate) 

Ohio,  2;     Miami,  1 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  Establish  a  System  of  Postal  Savings  Banks. 


H.  DE  LA  RUE  L.  D.  JENNINGS  H.  L.  RIDENOUR  L.  H.  MILLER   (Alternate) 

Butler,  3;       Ohio,  0 


University  Fees. 

' '  President  Ellis  :  I  have  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  this  matter  of  fees. 
When  I  was  president  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege in  Colorado,  we  had  no  fees  whatever, 
either  for  home  students  or  those  from  other 
states  or  those  from  foreign  countries.  It  was 
all  absolutely  free.  The  treasurer  of  the  insti- 
tution had  no  account  whatever  with  students. 
If  anything  was  connected  with  the  student  in 


the  way  of  fees  it  was  the  institution  paying 
the  student  for  certain  work  that  he  did  either 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden;  but  not  one  cent 
came  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution  from 
the  student  as  fees  of  any  kind,  even  in  the 
laboratories.  Now  that  is  one  way  of  looking 
at  it. 

"In  connection  with  the  institution  where  I 
serve  now  we  have  an  incidental  fee  that 
amounts   to    $18    a   year.      That   is   practically 
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Beginning  at  the  left:     Frank  L.  Johnson,  1907-1908;     William  E.  Alderman,   1908-1909; 

Hary  L.  Ridenour,  1909 — 


about  all  that  the  student  pays  to  the  insti- 
tution in  a  year  for  his  instruction.  We 
haven 't  anything  in  the  way  of  a  matriculation 
fee.  We  haven't  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
graduation  fee  except  that  the  student,  I  think, 
pays  $5  for  his  diploma.  Xow  that  is  the 
practice  that  prevails  there.  I  didn't  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  our  experience,  but  to 
refer  to  another  matter  which  has  struck  me 
as  quite  important  in  this  connection.  I  believe 
in  making  education  as  free  for  our  youth  as 
possible;  but  do  you  know  that  I  sometimes 
have  a  conviction,  when  I  look  back  over  the 
forty-odd  years  that  I  have  spent  in  the  school 
and  college  work,  that  we  are  making  things 
too  easy  for  our  people  and  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  manifold  advantages  that  come 
to  them  in  the  way  of  education,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  urged  to  accept  these 
advantages  as  if  they  were  doing  a  great  favor 
to  the  faculties  and  school  boards  by  accepting 
the  offers  of  free  instruction  so  liberally  given. 
In  connection  with  our  institution  we  have 
what  we  call.  I  don't  know  whether  rightly  or 
not.  a  College  of  Music,  and  there  the  fees  are 
vastly  more  than  they  are  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  or  the  State  Xormal  College  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  the  hardest-working  students 
we  have  in  Ohio  University  to-day  are  those 
connected  with  the  College  of  Music.  Why. 
they  are  there  from  early  sunrise  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  they  are  at  work  either  in  voice 


culture  or  in  harmony  or  practicing  upon  the 
various  instruments  from  morning  until  night. 
While  you  see  the  other  students  running 
around  all  over  the  country,  playing  football, 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  expending  their 
strength  on  almost  everything  else  except  that 
which  would  sugget  intellectual  application, 
these  people  that  belong  to  the  College  of 
Music,  who  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  they  do  when  they  belong  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  attend  strictly  to  their  business 
and  are  the  most  effective  and  serviceable  stu- 
dents we  have.  They  are  the  best  behaved. 
Also,  you  don't  find  them  engaged  in  any  of 
the  numberless  spirited  contests  that  come,  but 
they  are  found  giving  their  whole  attention  to 
their  work.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  from 
an  experience  like  that,  that  perhaps  after  all 
a  little  in  the  way  of  fees,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
hibitory, would  be  of  real  advantage  to  the 
student.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  our 
people  that  are  students  in  our  institutions  are 
young  people  of  mature  years,  and  are  they 
not  able  to  make  their  own  way?  Isn't  it  your 
experience,  what  my  experience  has  been  in 
college  work,  that  many  of  those  who  are  the 
very  best  students  we  have  in  the  various 
classes,  whether  college  of  liberal  arts  or  some 
annex  thereof,  are  those  who  have  had  to  work 
their  way  and  come  in  under  necessity  to  hus- 
band every  dollar  they  possess?  I  don't  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  student  who  says  he 
can 't  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $18  and  is  found 
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kicking  up  his  heels  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle 
at  an  expense  of  $3  or  $4  a  month;  attending 
two  or  three  theaters  in  the  course  of  a  month; 
and  finding,  when  he  counts  up  his  annual  ex- 
penses, that  about  one-third  of  the  money  he 
has  spent  during  the  college-year  has  been 
spent  on  things  of  very  doubtful  utility  and 
possibly  on  things  that  militate  against  the 
real  purpose  which  should  have  taken  him  to 
the  college?" 

The   Catechetic  vs.    The   Lecture   Method   of 
Teaching. 

"President  Ellis:  I  really  believe  that 
most  that  President  James  has  said  was  just 
to  provoke  a  discussion.  He  must  certainly 
know,  because  he  is  experienced  in  college  work, 
that  when  he  represents  himself,  as  he  has  here, 
as  being  an  undergraduate  student  just  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  instruction  by  the  lecture 
method,  he  is  speaking  of  one  student  out  of 
fifty.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  a  large  number 
of  our  undergraduate  students  would  not  profit 
by  the  instruction  he  has  referred  to  this  even- 
ing even  if  it  were  given  in  their  own  tongue, 
much  less  would  they  even  come  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  knowledge  of  it  if  it  were  given 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
would  carry  the  catechetic  method  up  a  little 
farther  than  the  sophomore  year.  I  have 
taught   seniors  in  college.     That  was  the   first 


college  work  I  ever  did.  They  were  not  very 
advanced  students  in  the  institution  with  which 
I  was  connected.  Had  they  been  more  ad- 
vanced they  would  not  have  profited  by  the  lec- 
ture method,  at  least  not  from  me.  You  may 
say  that  the  fault  was  in  the  teacher.  Possibly 
it  was  partly  in  the  teacher.  We  took  some 
subjects  there  in  which  I  was  deeply  interested, 
that  I  had  specialized  upon;  and  I  was  brimful 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  work  I  attempted  to  do 
for  my  class;  but  for  me  to  go  in  there  and 
stand  and  lecture  to  those  boys  upon  civics 
and  never  refer  them  to  a  single  text-book  or 
require  a  single  lesson  from  them  would  have 
been  just  to  waste  my  time.  In  the  institution 
with  which  I  am  now  connected,  with  a  hun- 
dred years  of  experience  behind  it  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  the  teachers  can 't  do  it 
either.  The  professors  can't  do  it,  and  I  have 
as  good  a  corps  of  instructors  as  the  most  of 
you;  and  the  students  couldn't  understand  it 
if  they  did,  and  wouldn't  profit  by  it.  I  tell 
you  the  fact  is  human  nature  represented  by 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  is  not 
so  widely  different  after  all  from  that  of  the 
high-school  pupil  of  fourteen.  You  take  a  body 
of  two  hundred  students  and  fire  away  at  ran- 
dom, even  though  the  method  of  an  accom- 
plished lecturer  in  the  class-room  be  used,  and 
you  will  have  a  large  number  go  out  about  as 
much   impressed   as   if   you   had   been   pouring 
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PRINCIPAL   AND   CRITIC   TEACHERS   OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SUM- 
MER SCHOOL  OF  1910 


1.  Emma  S.  Waite,  5. 

Principal 

2.  Winifred  L.  Williams,  6. 

Critic  Teacher,  Fourth- Year  Grade 

3.  Lillie  A.  Faris,  7. 

Critic  Teacher,  First-Year  Grade 

4.  Laura  G.  Smith,  8. 

Critic     Teacher,     Seventh  -  Year     and 
Eighth-Year  Grades 


Amy  M.  Weihr, 

Critic  Teacher,  Second- Year  Grade 
Cora  E.  Bailey, 

Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-Year  Grade 
Elsie  S.  Greathead, 

Critic  Teacher,  Third-Year  Grade 
Margaret  A.  Davis, 

Critic  Teacher,  Fifth- Year  Grade 


water  on  a  duck's  back.  A  good  teacher  will 
breathe  the  educational  breath  of  life  into 
the  members  of  his  class.  I  went  into  a  Latin 
class.  There  were  students  there  who  would 
like  to  hare  shirked  out  of  the  work  if  the 
professor  had  taught  by  the  lecture  method; 
but  when  he  got  right  after  them — 'You  didn't 
look  that  up,  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  ? '  '  You  don 't 
know  the  construction  of  that  sentence,  Mr. 
Smith?'  Mr.  Smith  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to 
crawl  away  and  get  out  of  there.     That  teacher 


did  more  good  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  fellow 
associates  in  that  class  than  he  could  have  done 
by  standing  up  there  talking  about  Latin  con- 
struction to  the  crack  of  doom." 


AN  INFLUENCE  ON  EDUCATION. 

A  certain  high-school  teacher  in  the  East 
asked  a  college  president  if  his  three-year  train- 
ing course  would  cover  college  admission  re- 
quirements, and  the  president  said  he  would 
have   to   consult   the   Carnegie  Foundation   be- 
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fore  giving  a  definite  answer.  Whereupon  the 
Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican   remarks: 

"A  curious  situation,  is  it  not?  If  such 
powers  were  assumed  by  the  government 
through  a  ' minister  of  culture,'  there  would  be 
a  great  outcry  over  the  usurpation  of  author- 
ity. But  great  is  the  power  of  the  purse. 
A  foundation  invested  with  power  to  inflict 
what  amounts  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine,  may 
exert  autocratic  powers  in  fields  which  neither 
state  legislatures  nor  Congress  would  venture 
to  invade.  Such  incidents,  not  important  in 
themselves,  give  a  striking  lesson  as  to  the 
danger  that  may  arise  from  great  philan- 
thropic foundations  in  perpetuity." 

Thus  our  very  education  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  great  aggregation  of  wealth;  and  our  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  work  is  sharing  the 
same  sad  fate.  And  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  it  all — materialism  or  spirituality?  How 
much  higher  will  the  stream  get  than  its 
source?  The  tendencies  of  the  age  are  mate- 
rialistic and  sceptical,  and  so  the  influence  of 
a  "foundation"  should  be  most  seriously  con- 
sidered. Its  status  has  not  yet  been  finally 
fixed. — Ohio   State  Journal. 


A   NEWSPAPER    SENSATION    and— 
THE  TRUTH. 

SUPERVISING    THE    CO-EDS. 

The  Ohio  University  at  Athens  has  recog- 
nized the  difficulties  of  co-education  in  one 
particular,  and  that  is  the  very  natural  tend- 
ency of  the  young  men's  attention  to  the  fairer 
sex,  which  results  in  affectionate  manifesta- 
tions and  as  an  educational  diversion  it  is 
frowned  upon.  Also,  in  the  fact  that  too  long 
and  lingering  visits  and  strolls  which  are  not 
calculated  to  increase  a  devotion  to  study. 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  guard  against  these 
slight  eccentricities,  it  is  certain  that  the  effort 
must  be  made  and  succeed  if  education  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  one  serious  object  of  an 
institution  of  learning.  It  must  be  hard  for 
those  in  control  of  an  educational  establish- 
ment to  take  this  step.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
duty  to  take  it  with  a  tender  regard  for  all 
concerned.  Courting  is  all  right,  but  it  is  well 
to  defer  it  to  another  and  more  opportune 
season. — Columbus  Evening  Dispatch,  April  19, 
1910. 
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A  Dramatic  Club  Group 


DR.  ELLIS  HAVING-  TROUBLE  WITH  THE 
BOYS  LIKING   THE  GIRLS. 

Dr.  Alston  Ellis  of  Athens  University  is 
having  his  troubles.  He  is  the  head  of  a  co- 
educational school  and  seems  to  forget  one 
fact,  that  boys  will  be  boys  and  girls  will  be 
girls.  Dr.  Ellis  is  not  an  enthusiast  on  sports; 
he  thinks  football  is  positively  barbarous.  But 
he  has  something  worse  than  sports  to  worry 
about  now.  One  of  his  professors  accidentally 
discovered  one  of  the  boys  and  one  of  the  girls 
making  love  to  each  other.     Awful! 

Every  co-educational  school  that  ever  existed 
has  had  this  same  experience ;  the  boys  will 
pay  attention  to  the  girls,  which  results  in 
affectionate  demonstrations  of  various  kinds. 
Kissing  is  one  of  these  manifestations  and  as 
an  educational  diversion  this  is  not  looked  on 
with  favor  by  the  faculty  and  by  President 
lull's  in  particular.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
go  for  long  walks  and  it  seems   chat  this  does 


not   cause   them    to    stand   any   higher   in   their 
classes.      So  Dr.   Ellis   is  in  a   stew. 

There  is  no  use  of  the  president  of  Athens 
getting  up  a  sweat  over  this  matter;  he  can- 
not remedy  it  so  long  as  boys  and  girls  are 
schooled  at  the  same  institution.  There  is  but 
one  remedy- — -separate  the  sexes.  Many  insti- 
tutions are  doing  it,  recognizing  that  if  educa- 
tion is  to  be  the  one  serious  object,  then  court- 
ing, natural  and  agreeable  as  it  may  be,  must 
be  controlled.  The  easiest  way  to  control  it  is 
to  abolish  co-education. — Hamilton  Evening 
Journal,  April  28,  1910. 


A  PART   OF   THE   STORY. 

May  2,   1910. 
Editor    Hamilton    Journal: 

I  read  with  surprise  your  editorial  as  found 
in  your  issue  of  April  28th.  When  I  say  that 
not  one  thing  to  which  you  refer  ever  occurre  1 
at    Ohio    University    I    am    making    mill    state- 
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ments.  That  whole  matter  emanated  from  a 
sensational  and  lying  report  that  was  published 
in  one  of  the  Columbus  papers.  There  is  not 
an  educational-  institution  in  Ohio,  to-day, 
where  co-education  has  shown  itself  to  be  more 
successful  than  at  Ohio  "University.  Since  my 
taking  charge  of  the  institution,  nine  years 
ago,  I  have  not  had  one  particle  of  trouble  with 
the  young  women,  who  have  uniformly  shown 
the  most  ladylike  character  and  a  disposition 
strictly  to  observe  all  reasonable  rules.  These 
rules,  as  I  see  them,  are  sensible  and  just  and 
Teadily  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
people  seeking  to  do  the  right  thing.  If  I  am 
in  any  trouble  whatever  with  the  students  of 
this  institution,  either  males  or  ' '  co-eds, ' '  I 
have  yet  to  become  aware  of  that  condition  of 
affairs.  Those  lying  statements  ought  not  to 
be  published  and  if  they  are  published,  some 
one  ought  to  be  held  to  strict  accountability 
for  them.  There  is  enough  of  devilment  and 
misdirected  energy  in  college  halls,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  and  these  evils — and  some  there 
are  who  recogni2e  them  as  such — are  made 
prominent  and  regarded  with  more  leniency 
when  they  are  referred  to  in  newspapers  with 
no  kind  of  editorial  or  reportorial  condemna- 
tion. Let  it  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  say 
that  the  students  at  0.  U.  are  attending  strictly 
to  their  business  and  are  not  giving  me  or  any 
one  else  in  authority  here  the  slightest  trouble 
in  reference  to  their  conduct.  I  never  had 
charge  of  a  high  school  where  the  pupils  were 
more  amenable  to  healthy  supervision  than  are 
the  students  at  Ohio  University.  Their  uni- 
formly good  conduct  is  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  while  at  the  same  time  it  materially 
lessens  my  official  burdens. 

I  am  prompted  to  send  these  few  lines  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  why  my  friends  in 
Hamilton  should  gain  the  idea  that  I  am  hav- 
ing no  end  of  trouble  in  the  administration  of 
educational  affairs  at  Ohio  University.  When 
the  time  comes  about,  which  I  trust  it  never 
will,  that  I  must  be  in  constant  turmoil  with 
the  student  body  or  any  other  body  with  whom 
I  come  in  contact  officially,  that  time  will  mark 
my  immediate  discontinuance  of  a  work  to 
which  I  have  thus  far  devoted  my  life.  "When- 
ever I  can  not  order  matters  at  Ohio  University 
without  being  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
students,  my  days  in  the  educational  field  will 
end.  Kindly  see  what  is  said  in  a  report  of 
my  remarks  to  our  young  women  as  set  forth 
in  the  columns  of  "The  Ohioan,"  a  copy  of 


which  I  enclose.  I  do  not  know  the  one  who 
wrote  this  report,  but  I  do  know  that  it  fairly 
represents  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
girls  who  heard  what  I  said  on  the  occasion 
referred  to. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


What  Really 

Happened 


Splendid  Addresses  Given  by  President  Ellis 

And   Dr.   Chubb   Before   the   Fair   Co-eds 

on  Last  Wednesday  Afternoon. 


In  response  to  a  call  from  Dr.  Ellis  au  !  the 
Dormitory  Committee,  about  two  hundred 
young  ladies  gathered  in  the  assembly  room 
of  Ellis  Hall  last  Thursday  evening.  This 
meeting  was  the  first  of  its  kind  on  record  in 
the  University,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  some  of  those  questions  which  are 
ever  present  in  a  co-ed  school. 

Dr.  Ellis  addressed  the  girls  in  a  most  cor- 
dial way,  expressing  his  pleasure  in  having 
them  as  a  part  of  the  University,  and  said 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  institution 
was  more  than  honored  by  their  presence.  He 
spoke  of  the  care  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  add  to  their  comfort  by  providing  two 
dormitories  for  their  use,  and  stated  that  as 
soon  as  Women's  Hall  was  completed,  all  the 
young  ladies,  unless  offering  a  very  good  excuse, 
would  be  expected  to  reside  in  one  of  the  halls. 
He  set  forth  in  very  high  terms  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  attendance  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings  and  the  Literary  societies, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to  know 
that  each  one  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
organizations. 

He  further  spoke  in  a  most  sympathetic  way 
regarding  the  social  life  of  the  girls.  He 
desires  the  girls  to  mix  hard  work  with  those 
occupations  which  entertain,  limiting  the  latter, 
however,  to  those  things  which  recreate,  not 
dissipate,  the  energies,  and  advised  that  the 
social  functions  given  in  connection  with  the 
college  begin  at  an  earlier  hour  than  has  been 
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the  custom,  and  that  they  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  half  past  eleven.  He  told  them  in 
no  uncertain  words  that  a  woman  had  need  to 
prize  her  good  name  above  all  else,  that  her 
conduct  was  ever  open  to  comment,  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  and  urged  them  to 
keep  in  mind  their  obligations  as  college 
women,  to  conduct  themselves  at  all  times  so 
as  never  to  arouse  unfavorable  criticism. 

Dean  Chubb  then  took  the  floor  and  very 
briefly  emphasized  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Dr.  Ellis,  giving  some  personal  observations  to 
show  that  a  warning  for  more  discreet  street 
conduct  was  not  altogether  uncalled  for. 

The  girls,  one  and  all,  appreciated  the  kindly 
spirit  which  prompted  the  talks,  and  all  felt 
more  secure,  knowing  the  concern  held  for  them 
by  those  to  whom  they  would  look  for  example 
and  precept.  There  is  not  one  O.  U.  girl  who 
does  not  regard  the  slanderous  reports  of  the 
meeting  as  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  with  strong  disapproval. 
A  paper  must  be  hard  up  for  news  when  it 
permits  such  lies  to  be  published  in  its  columns 
as  were  published  concerning  this  affair,  and 
they  certainly  reflected  no  honor  upon  them- 
selves by  slandering  the  reputation  of  three 
hundred  girls  in  order  to  cater  to  those  readers 
who  demand  sensationalism, — lies  or  no. — The 
Ohioan,  April  21,  1910. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY. 

Students  are  given  opportunity  to  select 
work  from  the  wide  range  of  studies  offered  in 
the  different  departments  and  colleges.  In  any 
of  the  regular  four-year  courses,  the  student 
has  choice  of  1,000  hours  of  elective  work.  In 
-selecting  it,  his  choice  is  not  limited  to  the 
studies  of  any  department  or  college,  but  he 
is  privileged  to  choose  where  his  inclination 
prompts  or  his  future  needs  direct,  always  with 
such  professional  guidance  as  will  help  him 
so  to  correlate  his  work  as  to  give  wholesome 
"unity  to  it.  The  following  statements  show, 
in  concise  form,  the  range  of  educational  work 
now  provided  for  in  eight  divisions  of  univer- 
sity work. 
X     College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

1.  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts   (A.  B.). 

2.  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor  of  Philosophy    (Ph.  B.). 


3.  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science   (B.  S.). 

Each  of  these  is  a  four-year  course,  based 
upon  graduation  from  a  high  school  of  the  first 
grade,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  and  requires 
2,500  college  hours — 1,500  required  and  1,000 
elective — for  its  completion. 


Soldiers'  Monument,  Ohio  University  Campus 


II.     The  State  Normal  College: 

1.  A  Course  for  Teachers  of  Rural  Schools 
— two  years. 

2.  Course     in     Elementary     Education — two 
years. 

3. 
4. 
years 
5. 
6. 


Course  in  Kindergarten — two  years. 
Course     in     Secondary     Education — four 


Course   in   Supervision — four  years. 

Professional  Course  for  Graduates  from 
reputable  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts — one  year. 

7.     Special    Courses    in    Drawing — sufficient 
time  to  earn  the  special  Certificate  given. 
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8.  Special  Course  in  Public  School  Music — 
sufficient  time  to  earn  the  Special  Certificate 
given. 

Admission  to  any  of  these  courses,  save 
No.  1,  is  based  upon  graduation  from  a  high 
school  of  the  first  grade  or  equivalent  scholar- 
ship. 

III.  The  School  of  Commerce: 

1.  A  Preparatory  Course — three  years. 

2.  A   Collegiate  Course — two   years. 

3.  Special  Courses  in  Accounting,  Type- 
writing,  and   Stenography. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  Stenography — two 
years. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  having  a  four- 
year  course  will  be  admitted  to  the  Collegiate 
Course  without  conditions.  All  the  work  sched- 
uled is  very  thorough  and  practical. 

IV.  College  of  Music: 

1.  Course  in  Piano  and  Organ. 

2.  Course  in   Vocal   Culture. 

3.  Course  in  Violin. 

4.  Course  in  Harmony  and  Composition. 

V.  The  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical 

Engineering: 

As  a  part  of  the  schedule  work  of  this  de- 
partment is  a  Short  Course — two  years — in 
Electrical  Engineering,  the  course  referred  to 
leads  to  a  diploma.  It  may  all  be  taken  as 
an  elective  course  in  connection  with  the  Sci- 
entific Course  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue,  thus 
not  only  giving  the  graduate  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  but  also  establishing  a 
special  foundation  for  his  life  work  as  well. 

V.    The  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering: 

The  work  of  this  department  is  of  a  wide 
range  and  of  special  excellence.  It  includes  a 
Short  Course  in  Civil  Engineering — tivo  years. 

The  following  subjects  are  given  in  the 
course:  Mechanical  Drawing,  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Perspective, 
Stereotomy,  Leveling,  Plane  Surveying,  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics,  Topographic  Surveying, 
Railroad  and  Highway  Engineering,  and  Engi- 
neering   Construction. 

The  work  in  English,  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
and  Languages  is  done  in  the  regular  Univer- 
sity classes. 

This  short  course  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  practical  wage-earning  work  and 
for  advanced  standing  in  some  technical  school 
of  high  grade. 


Note  on  Engineering: — The  completion  of 
either  of  the  courses  before  set  forth  will  pre- 
pare students  for  practical  work  at  good  wages, 
and  will  fit  them  for  advanced  standing  in  the 
best  technical  schools  of  the  country.  Require- 
ments for  admission  to  either  course  are  the 
same  as  those  named  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
or  the  Freshman  Class  of  one  of  the  four-year 
courses  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
VII.     The  State  Preparatory  School: 

The  presence  of  a  Preparatory  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Normal  School  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  a  necessity  under 
existing  educational  conditions.  Persons  who 
can  secure  full  high-school  training  at  home 
are  urged  to  get  it  before  attempting  to  gain 
admission  to  any  of  the  departments  or  col- 
leges of  the   University. 

The  Preparatory  School  of  Ohio  University 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Here  students  with  any 
kind  of  deficiency  in  high-school  training  can 
make  adequate  preparation  for  entrance  into 
the  Freshman  Class  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  colleges  of  the  University.  Such  students 
have  the  best  possible  instruction,  and  all  the 
privileges  of  general  culture  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  college  classes.  The  needs 
of  the  teachers  and  prospective  teachers,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  advanced  work  of  the  State 
Normal  College,  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  fully  provided  for  in  the  courses  offered. 

Primarily,  the  courses  of  study  are  planned 
with  two  ends  in  view:  (1)  To  give  the 
student  the  best  possible  instruction  for  the 
time  he  may  be  able  to  remain  in  college,  and 
(2)  to  enable  him  to  make  special  preparation 
for  regular  work  in  one  of  the  diploma  or 
degree  courses  of  the  University. 
VIII.     The  University  Summer  School: 

The  work  of  the  Summer  School  for  1911 — 
June  19  to  July  28 — can  be  seen  in  detail  in  a 
special  Bulletin  issued  January,  1911.  The 
general  plan  of  organization  and  management 
will  be  similar,  in  all  essential  features,  to  that 
which  has  proved  so  popular  with  students, 
teachers,  and  prospective  teachers  heretofore. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  this  work, 
while  of  wide  range  and  carried  on  somewhat 
hurriedly,  is  of  high  academic  and  professional 
value  to  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach. 
In  the  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction  and 
the  preparation  of  the  recitation  scheme,  re- 
gard  has   been   had   for   the   known   wants    of 
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students  wishing  either  review  or  advanced 
work.  From  the  scheduled  recitations,  any  one 
can  surely  select  some  study  or  studies  that  will 
largely,  if  not  fully,  meet  the  purpose  that 
prompts  him  to  seek  summer-school  advantages. 


SCHOLASTIC    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    AD- 
MISSION TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Ohio  University  recognizes  and  gives  full 
credit  to  the  classification  of  high  schools  made 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 
Graduates  from  high  schools  of  the  first  grade 
can  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  or  the  State  Normal  College,  or 
enter  upon  the  short  courses  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in 
Civil  Engineering  without  examination,  pro- 
vided they  have  completed  at  least  fifteen  units 
of  secondary  work  as  the  terms  are  generally 
understood  and  applied  in  educational  circles; 
also,  graduates  from  high  schools  named  in  the 
accredited  lists  of  colleges  and  universities  of 
recognized  high  standing  will  be  received,  by 
certificate,  on  equal  terms. 

When  any  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of  sec- 
ondary credit  is  made  up  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  legitimate  college  work,  the  same 
will  be  accepted  without  examination,  but  no 
hours  of  college  credit  will  be  given  therefor. 

When  the  fifteen  units  of  secondary  credit  do 
not  include  all  the  studies  required  as  prepara- 
tory work  by  Ohio  University,  such  studies 
may  be  regarded  as  electives  and  included  in 
the  2,500  hours  of  college  work  required  for 
graduation. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  made  to  show 
students  that,  in  order  to  complete  any  one 
of  the  four-year  degree  courses,  they  must  have 
fifteen  units  of  preparatory  credit  and  2,500 
hours  of  collegiate  work. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  sub- 
ject in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approx- 
imately a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  ivorle. 

"This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a 
standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done  in 
secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high 
school  course  as  a  basis,  and  assumes  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty   weeks,   that   a   period   is    from   forty   to 


sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is 
pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  a  week,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory 
year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis 
can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in  terms 
of  this  unit." 

To  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity  fifteen  unit   are   required. 

Graduates  from  a  first-grade  high  school, 
English  Course,  can  enter  the  Freshman  Year 
of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  must  take  four  years'  work  in  Latin  with 
college  credit  therefor. 

In  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
College  and  to  the  Scientific  Course  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  modern  languages 
may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  Graduates  from 
the  English  Course  of  a  first-grade  high  school 
have  the  same  privilege  of  substitution  in 
regard  to  Latin  as  in  the  course  leading  to  the 
Ph.  B.  degree. 

Graduates  from  a  "Commercial  Course"  of 
a  first-grade  high  school  will  be  given  full 
credit  for  the  special  work  there  done,  should 
they  enter  upon  any  course  connected  with  the 
School  of  Commerce;  but  if  such  graduates 
seek  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  the  State  Normal 
College,  they  will  be  given  such  credit  as  may 
be  deemed  just  and  proper  by  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Registration,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  each  separate  case. 

The  intent  of  the  foregoing  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  Ohio  University  will  recognize  all 
work  of  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade  at 
its  full  value.  After  the  student  is  given  ad- 
mission, with  college  rank,  to  any  scheduled 
course,  he  will  be  required  to  "make  good," 
in  full  measure,  all  required  and  elective  work 
neccessary  to  complete  2,500  hours  of  credit. 

In  all  cases  where  students  seek  to  enter  any 
of  the  colleges  or  departments  of  the  University 
without  examination,  they  must  present  to  the 
Registrar  the  legal  certificate,  or  a  certified 
copy  thereof,  which  accompanies  the  diploma 
of  each  high  school  graduate ;  ora"  Certificate 
of  Application  for  Admission,"  prepared  by 
the  University,  will  be  sent  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, thus  enabling  them  to  comply  with  the 
conditions   hereinbefore   stated. 

Holders   of   High   School   Certificates,   issued 
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by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Examiners,  'will  be 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  any  college 
or  department  of  the  University  without  con- 
ditions. If  they  enter  upon  any  four-year  or 
degree  course  in  the  State  Normal  College,  they 
will  be  given,  in  addition,  such  professional 
credit  as  conditions  may  suggest  as  just  and 
proper.  Also,  any  holder  of  the  State  Certif- 
icate, before  referred  to,  may  receive  college 
credit  for  branches  of  college  grade  named 
therein  when  the  same  are  accepted  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Registration  of  Students. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are,  in  all 
cases,  examined  to  ascertain  their  thoroughness 
and  proficiency;  but  certificates  from  other  in- 
stitutions will  be  accepted  for  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  different  departments. 

In  exceptional  cases  students  are  admitted 
to  classes  for  a  week  on  trial,  without  exam- 
ination, provided  the  professors  in  charge  are 
reasonably  certain  they  can  maintain  their 
standing. 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of 
the  University  on  the  same  terms  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  men. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 

Subject  to  Exceptions  Hereinbefore  Set  Forth. 

Group  A — Required  of  all  courses: 
English,  three  units. 
Mathematics,      two     and      one-third 

units. 
Physics,   one  unit. 
United    States    History    and    Civics. 

one  unit. 
General  History,  one  unit. 
Botany,  two-thirds  of  a  unit. 
Physical   Geography,   one-third  unit. 
Physiology,    one-third  unit. 
Drawing,  one-third  unit. 

Group  B — Required  in  addition  to  Group  A  for 
the  Classical  Course: 
Latin,  four  units. 
Greek,  one  unit. 

Group  C — -Required  in  addition  to  Group  A  for 
the   Philosophical  Course : 
Latin,  four  units. 
German  or  French,  one  unit. 
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Group  D — Eequired  in  addition  to  Group  A  for 
the  Scientific  Course: 

Latin,  four  units. 

German  or  French,  one  unit. 

Or,  French  and  German  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  all  or  a  part  of 
Latin. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  follow- 
ing letters  have  some  interest: 

400  Fourth  Street, 
BEOOKLYN,  N.  T.,  June  2,  1910. 
President  Alston  Ellis, 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment endorsing  our  movement  for  better  artic- 
ulation of  high  school  and  college.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  plan  which  you  have 
worked  out  in  Ohio  University,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  us  in 
our  correspondence  with  our  conservative  East- 
ern colleges. 

Your  reply  to  our  statement  on  the  "Artic- 
ulation of  High  School  and  College,"  together 
with  the  others  we  have  received,  throws  such 
valuable  light  upon  the  subject  that  we  feel 
we   ought   to   publish   these   replies,   especially 
for  use  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  to  be  held  July  2d. 
Very  truly  yours, 
CLARENCE  D.  KLNGSLEY, 
Chairman   of  the   Committee   on   Conference 
with  the  Colleges,  High  School  Teachers '  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City. 


ATHENS,  OHIO,  June  4,  1910. 

Prof.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 

Committee  on  Conference  with  Colleges 

400  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  note  the  contents  of  your  brief 
■communication  of  the  2d  instant.  I  believe 
that  we  at  the  Ohio  University  have  made  de- 
cided advance  in  getting  in  touch  with  the 
various  high  schools  of  Ohio.  It  is  probable 
that  our  plan  may  undergo  some  minor  changes, 
but  the  essential  features  will  be  retained.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  some  college  quarters  to  inter- 
fere unduly  with  the  courses  of  study  now 
operative  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  high  schools  are 
the  people's  colleges.     I  think  the  colleges  will 


have  to  recognize  the  work  done  in  the  high 
schools  as  it  is  now  established.  It  will  not 
be  advisable,  as  I  see  it,  to  attempt  to  dictate 
to  the  secondary  schools  what  their  courses  of 
study  shall  contain.  Let  us  insist  upon  a 
given  amount  of  time  and  work  as  a  requisite 
for  college  entrance,  and  then  let  us  adjust  our 
college  course  to  actual  conditions,  and  not 
hold  so  fast  to  theory  and  tradition. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTON  ELLIS. 


A  LETTER  AND  A  REPLY. 

,  OHIO,  July  18,  1910. 


Dr.  Alston  Ellis, 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:     I  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at 

the  University  of  last  June,  and  am 

at  present  working  in  Ohio  in  University  Ex- 
tension "Work. 

I  have  in  mind  a  party  who  is  very  anxious 
to  obtain  a  legal  degree,  but  is  so  situated  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  attend  more  than  two 
summer  sessions  at  any  university.  If  she 
could  take  up  the  bine  of  work  I  am  represent- 
ing and,  using  that  as  a  basis,  obtain  some 
degree  representing  legal  learning,  she  would 
be  willing  to  put  in  two  summers  at  your  school 
with  that  end  in  view. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  just  what  arrange- 
ments, if  any,  you  can  make  to  cover  such 
a  case. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  informa- 
tion you  may  see  fit  to  give  me,  I  beg  to 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 


ATHENS,  OHIO,  July  19,  1910 
Dear  Sir:  Ohio  University  is  very  conserv- 
ative in  the  matter  of  giving  credits,  degrees, 
and  other  honors.  Those  who  receive  such 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  authorities 
must  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  it.  The 
best  way  to  present  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter 
upon  any  of  our  courses,  regular  or  special, 
is  for  the  prospective  student  to  come  to  ua 
with  proper  credits  from  other  institutions,  or 
with  willingness  to  take  the  necessary  examina- 
tions for  entrance  required  of  him  at  this 
institution.  Such  person  will  receive  full  credit 
for  work  satisfactorily  done  elsewhere,  provid- 
ing that  work  is   considered  by  us   to   be   of 
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equal  standing  and  value  with  our  own.     There- 
after the  applicant  must  enter  upon  some  one 
of   the   prescribed   courses   and   complete   it   to 
our  satisfaction  before  he  can  claim  any  diplo- 
ma or  degree  at  our  hands.     Usually,  we  have 
not    a    high    opinion    of    correspondence    and 
University    Extension    work.      Such    work    can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  thorough,  systematic 
drill  that  comes  to  a  student  by  attending  reg- 
ularly upon  the  different  classes  of  a  reputable 
institution    of    learning.       The    way    for    your 
friend,  and  others,  to  get  standing  and  recog- 
nition from  us  is  to  come  to  us  with  satisfac- 
tory credentials  of  work  formerly  done,  or  to 
appear  before  us  prepared  to  take  such  exam- 
inations   as    our    judgment    may    think    proper 
under    the     circumstances.       Without     knowing 
anything   about    the    scholastic    attainments    of 
the  party  to  whom  you  refer,  it  would  hardly  be 
expected  of  us  to  promise  her  the  rounding  out 
of   any   course    of    study   leading   to    a    degree 
within  the  short  space  covered  by  two  of  our 
summer    terms.      Under    the    circumstances,    as 
you  describe  them,  it  would  be  better  for  your 
friend   to   seek   recognition   from   some   institu- 


tion nearer  home,  or  from  one  whose  standards 
are  not  so  exacting  and  practices  so  conserv- 
ative. Very  truly  yours, 

ALSTOX  ELLIS. 


ANOTHER   LETTER— NO   ANSWER. 

DUFFRYX, 
PARKSTOXE    AVENUE,    PARKSTONE, 

(Bournemouth,  West.) 

To  Dr.  Henry  G.  Williams. 

Sir:  Please  allow  me  beg  leave  to  offer  to 
submit  myself  for  consideration  with  view  of 
being  conferred  a  degree  (honoris  causa)— 
the  doctorate  of  literature,  science,  or  philos- 
ophy. Shall  be  happy  to  avail  of  your  notice 
and  should  be  prepared  to  attend  to  your  com- 
mands. 

May  it  suffice  to  state  incidentally  at  this 
juncture  for  instance  that  I  am  a  F.L.S., 
M.R.I.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  F.P-.o.,  member  of 
the  Society  of  Authors,  Incorporated  (London) 
without    enumerating    how    official    membership 
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of    similar    organizations    and    associated    with 
learned  bodies  in  U.   S.  A.    (my  native  land.) 

Your  directions  would  be  esteemed.  I  may 
add  that  my  father  (deceased)  was  a  citizen  of 
U.   S.   A. 

Enclosed  ought  please  be  seen  to  subject  to 
your  instructions  concurrently  communicating 
with  me.  Enclosures,  i.e.,  university  calendar 
&e.  would  oblige. 

Thanks  in  anticipation  and  with  deferential 
compliments.  I  trust  you  will  accord  me  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  your  favorable  attention 
in  exerting  your  influence  in  faculty  as  I  am 
precluded  through  personal  exigencies  from 
resource  of  alternative  and  I  am  in  fellowship 
of  the  royal  societies  and  Art  Societies  of 
Antiquaries.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  Sincerely, 
Your  humble  and  obedient  servant. 


Editor's  Note. — The  "enclosed  ought  please 
be  seen"  refers  to  a  draft — amount  left  blank 
— on  a  bank  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  duly  signed  by 
the  writer  of  the  letter. 


O.  U.  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
June  20,  1910— July  29,  1910. 

Enrollment      of      students     by      states     and 
countries : 

States.  No.  Students. 

Indiana    4 

Illinois    2 

Kentucky    1 

Maryland    1 

Massachusetts    2 

Nebraska    1 

New  York 1 

Ohio 746 

Pennsylvania 3 

Virginia    1 

West  Virginia   8 

China   3 

Japan    1 

Persia    1 

Venezuela    1 

Total    776 

Men,  260;     Women,  516;     Total,  776. 
OHIO   COUNTIES   REPKESENTED,    75. 
Name.  No.  Students. 

Athens   186 

Fairfield    48 

Perry     28 


Licking    25 

Ross    23 

Belmont  and  Washington 20 

Franklin    18 

Jefferson  and  Vinton 17 

Erie  and  Fayette   16 

Highland     15 

Hocking  and  Muskingum   14 

Huron    12 

Meigs,  Morgan,  Scioto,  and  Tuscarawas....   11 

Jackson  and  Pickaway   10 

Clinton,  Madison,  and  Mercer 9 

Monroe  and  Richland   8 

Delaware,  Guernsey,  and  Noble    7 

Columbiana,   Hancock,  and  Lawrence 6 

Gallia,     Harrison,     Sandusky,     Shelby,    and 

Summit    5 

Champaign,  Clark,  Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  Mor- 
row, Pike,  Portage,  and  Trumbull.  ...     4 

Ashland   and   Union    3 

Brown,  Carroll  Geauga,  Greene,  Hardin, 
Knox,  Logan,  Marion,  Stark,  Van  Wert, 

and  Wayne    2 

Adams,  Allen,  Ashtabula,  Coshocton,  Darke, 
Hamilton,  Henry,  Holmes,  Lucas, 
Miami,  Ottawa,  Preble,  Seneca,  War- 
ren, Williams,  and  Wood   1 

Auglaize,  Butler,  Clermont,  Crawford,  De- 
fiance, Fulton,  Lake,  Mahoning,  Medi- 
na, Montgomery,  Paulding,  Putnam, 
and  Wyandot    0 

Total   776 

States  and  countries  represented 15 

Enrollment    of    pupils    in    Training    School, 

unregistered    133 

Special  students  and  unregistered  teachers.   65 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  OHIO  UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS,   OHIO. 

June  19,  1911— July  28,  1911. 
General  Information. 

Attendance  Statistics — The  attendance  of 
students  at  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity for  the  last  eleven  years  is  herewith 
shown : 

Year  Men.  Women.         Total 

1900 36 29 65 

1901 45 57 102 

1902 110 128 238 

1903 159 264 423 

1904 194 363 557 
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1905... 

. .  220.  .. 

..  430... 

..  650 

1906. .. 

..  207... 

. .  449 .. . 

.  .  656 

1907... 

..  236. .. 

. .  442 .. . 

.  .  678 

1908... 

..  236... 

..  387... 

..  623 

1909... 

..  214... 

..  517. .. 

..  731 

1910... 

..  260... 

..  516... 

..  776 

The  figures  given  above  do  not  include  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Training 
School,  or  the  number  of  School  Examiners, 
Principals,  and  Superintendents  who  attended 
the  "Conferences  in  School  Administration" 
held  the  next  to  the  last  week  of  the  term. 

In  1910,  the  students  came  from  all  sections 
of  Ohio,  and  represented  seventy-five  counties 
of  the  State. 

Xeeds  Considered  axd  Courses  Offered — 
In  arranging  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
Summer  School  of  1911,  the  various  needs  of 
a 11  classes  of  teachers  and  those  preparing  to 
teach  have  been  carefully  considered  and  fully 
provided  for.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
courses     are     offered,     and     that     number     of 


classes  will  recite  daily.  Teachers  and  others 
seeking  review  or  advance  work  should  plan 
early  to  attend  the  session  of  1911,  which  will 
begin  June  19th  and  continue  six  weeks. 

Faculty — A  Faculty  of  forty-eight  members 
will  have  charge  of  the  instruction.  Please  to 
note  that  all  the  instructors,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  regularly  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Ohio  University.  Those  who  enroll  in  the 
Summer  term  are  thus  assured'  of  the  very 
best  instruction  the  University  has  to  offer. 

Selected  "Work — Why  not  examine  the  cat- 
alogue and  determine  now  the  course  you 
wish  to  pursue,  and  then  begin  at  once  to- 
work  out  systematically  the  studies  of  that 
course?  If  you  are  a  teacher  of  experience, 
or  if  you  have  had  previous  collegiate  or  high- 
school  training,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
do  at  home,  under  our  direction,  some  sys- 
tematic reading  and  study. 

Courses  of  Study — Summer-School  stu- 
dents should  decide  upon  a  regular  course  of 
study    to    be    pursued    systematically.      Credits 
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and  grades  from  other  schools  should  be  filed 
with  the  President  of  the  University,  thus  en- 
abling the  student  to  secure  an  advanced 
standing.  Work  begun  during  the  summer 
term  may  be  continued  form  year  to  year,  and 
much  work  may  be  done  at  home,  by  advanced 
students,  under  the  direction  of  the  various 
heads  of  University  departments.  College 
credit  will  not  be  given  for  home  worlc.  A 
diploma  from  the  State  Normal  College  should 
be  the  goal  of  every  ambitious  teacher. 

Eeviews — Ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those 
preparing  for  examinations,  by  means-  of 
thorough  reviews  in  all  the  studies  required 
in  city,  county,  and  state  examinations.  Stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach,  or  preparing  for  any 
advanced  examination,  will  find  excellent  op- 
portunities at   Athens. 

Spring-Term  Eeviews — The  Spring  term  of 
Ohio  University  will  open  Monday,  March  27, 
1911,  and  close  Thursday,  June  15,  1911.  On 
Monday,  May  1,  1911,  new  review  classes  will 
be  formed  as  follows:  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,     United     States     History,     English 


Literature,  General  History,  Physiology,  Phys- 
ics, Botany,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  Instruction  in  these  subjects  will 
be  necessarily  general,  but  as  thorough  as  time 
will  permit.  These  classes  are  formed  for 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  examination.  Scholar- 
ship  is  not  acquired  by  such  work;  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil.  A  clear 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  uniform  exami- 
nation questions  used  in  Ohio  will  guide  those 
giving  instruction.  Until  Ohio  adopts  a  more 
sane  and  consistent  system  of  examining  and 
certifictaing  teachers,  those  teaching  or  expect- 
ing to  teach  will  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
favorable  opportunity  for  review  work.  These 
classes  can  be  entered  to  advantage  any  time 
prior  to  June  1,  1911.  Only  a  just  portion  of 
the  usual  term  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  charged 
students  who  enter  at  the  time  of  the  forming 
of  these  special  classes  or  later.  If  demand  is 
sufficiently  strong,  review  classes  may  be 
formed  in  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary  Al- 
gebra, Elementary  Chemistry,  Latin,  German, 
and  some  other  subjects.  However,  none  of 
this   icorlc  is  promised. 
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Primary  Teachers — Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School,  or 
Model  School,  will  be  in  session  during  the 
Summer  term.  In  this  school  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  training  of  primary  teachers. 
Almost  every  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  has 
primary  classes  to  instruct.  City  teachers  will 
also  find  this  course  especially  valuable. 
Every  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  instructions  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  pri- 
mary schools. 

Expenses — No  tuition  will  be  charged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  students 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  save 
special  instruction   in  private  classes. 

In  no  case  will  this  registration  fee,  or  any 
part  of  it,  oe  returned  to  the  student  after  it 
has  been  -paid  to  the  Registrar. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  and  in  Boyd  Hall  and  Women's 
Hall,  $2.50.  A  student  may  attend  the  Sum- 
mer School  six  weeks  and  pay  all  expenses, 
except  the  railroad  fare,  on  from  $25.00  to 
$30.00.  By  observing  the  strictest  economy, 
less  than  this  would  be  required. 

Ample  Accommodatioxs — No  school  town 
can  offer  better  accommodations  at  more  rea- 
sonable prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished 
rooms,  in  private  houses,  convenient  to  the 
University,  may  be  rented  for  $1.00  a  week, 
including  light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and 
everything  needed  by  the  roomer.  This  rate 
is  given  where  two  students  occupy  the  same 
room.  If  occupied  by  one  student,  such  rooms 
usually  rent  for  $1.25  a  week.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  four-fifths  of  the  rooms  rented  to  stu- 
dents are  rented  from  $0.75  to  $1.00  each  per 
week. 

Women's  Hall  axd  Boyd  Hall — These  two 
buildings  will  accommodate  about  180  women 
students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  fur- 
nished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  week  for  board  and 
lodging,  everything  being  furnished  save  soap 
and  towels.  Students  wishing  rooms  in  these 
buildings  should  engage  them  in  advance. 
Such  rooms  will  be  in  demand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying 
a  room  in  either  of  these  buildings  pay  the 
weekly  charge  for  the  whole  term.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  University  to  lose  the 
moderate   rental   charged   for   these   rooms   for 


any  portion  of  the  term.  To  vacate  a  room 
after  the  opening  of  a  term  usually  means  the 
loss   of  rental  fees   for  it  from  that  time   on. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Biggs,  Dean  of 
Boyd  Hall,  or  Mrs.  Bertha  T.  Dowd,  Dean  of 
Women's  Hall.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
engage  rooms  in  advance  will  experience  no 
trouble  in  getting  promptly  located.  One  thou- 
sand students  can  find  desirable  accommoda- 
tions in  Athens. 

What  Athens  Can  Do — Athens  can  easily 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  students.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  day  of  the  Summer  term 
of  1910,  every  student  had  been  eligibly 
located.  Accommodations  for  at  least  250 
additional  students  were  available. 

Free  Lectures — Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  series  of  day  and  evening  free 
lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  Auditorium  of 
the  University  within  the  period  covered  by 
the  Summer  term. 

Teachers'  Coxferexces — At  least  six  con- 
ferences— one  hour  each — will  be  held  the  fifth 
week.  These  will  be  led  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  others  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  the  public  schools  and  experienced  in  school 
methods  and  management. 

Ohio  School  Laws — Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  Ohio's  new 
school  code.  A  series  of  informal  "talks"  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
present  Ohio  School  Law  will  be  given. 
Classes  in  School  Administration  will  consider 
the  provisions   of  the  entire  school  code. 

Laboratories,  Etc. — The  laboratories,  mu- 
seums, art  studios,  library,  and  gymnasium  of 
the  University  will  be  accessible  to  students 
free  of  charge.  The  new  gymnasium  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  equipped  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  Ohio.  In  hot  weather  the  natatorium 
will  have  strong  attraction   for  students. 

Text-Books — All  text-books  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students 
should  bring  with  them  as  many  supplemen- 
tary texts  as  convenient. 

Range  of  Studies — The  following  subjects 
will  be  taught  during  the  Summer  term. 
Prospective  students  may  see  that  almost 
every  subject  in  the  various  University  and 
Normal-College  Courses  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  Summer  term.  Students  who  do  not 
find  in  the  following  list  of  subjects  the  studies 
they  wish  to  pursue  will  be  accommodated  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  requests  for  other  work 
are    made.      The    classes    regularly    scheduled 
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are  as  follows:  Arithmetic  (three  classes), 
Grammar  (three  classes),  U.  S.  History 
(three  classes),  Ohio  History,  Algebra  (four 
classes),  Principles  of  Education  (two 
classes),  Free-Hand  Drawing  (three  classes), 
Bookkeeping  (two  classes),  General  History 
(three  classes),  Physiology  (two  classes), 
Civics  and  Health,  Psychology  (two  classes), 
Zoology,  Political  Economy,  Beginning  Latin, 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Advanced  Latin,  Phys- 
ics (three  classes),  Electrical  Engineering 
(two  classes),  History  of  Education  (two 
classes),  Principles  of  Education  (two 
classes),  School  Management,  School  Admin- 
istration and  School  Law,  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,  Primary  Methods  (two 
classes),  Special  Methods  in  School  Studies, 
Pedagogical  Conferences,  Geography  (three 
classes),  American  Literature,  English  Litera- 
ture (two  classes),  American  Poetry,  Word 
Study,  Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades,  Pre- 
paratory Ehetoric  (two  classes),  English 
Poetry,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
Paidology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Child  (two 
■classes) ,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Qualitative 
Analysis,      Organic      Chemistry,      Stenography, 


Typewriting,  Elementary  Manual  Training 
(two  classes),  Physical  Laboratory,  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Biological  Laboratory,  Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory,  Nature  Study,  Elementary 
Agriculture,  Bird  Study,  B.otany  (two  classes), 
Observation  in  Training  School,  Teaching 
School,  Civil  Government,  Plane  Geometry, 
Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying, 
Field  Practice,  Mechanical  Drawing,  How  to 
Teach  Beading,  Sight  Beading  (in  music), 
How  to  Teach  Public-School  Music,  Vocal 
Music,  Chorus  Work,  Beginning  German,  Ad- 
vanced German,  Beginning  French,  Advanced 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  subjects  if  a  suffi- 
cient demand  is  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
term.  If  changes  or  additions  are  made  to 
the  foregoing  list  of  branches,  they  will  be 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  Special  Bulletin  to  be 
issued  in  January,  1911.  Prospective  students 
are  requested  to  make  known  wherein  the  sub- 
jects named  do  not  provide  for  the  instruction 
they  most   desire. 

Other  Branches — Arrangements  can  be 
made  by  students  attending  the  Summer  term 
for  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,   Spanish,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Voice 
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Culture,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  Elocution,  and  other 
branches  scheduled  in  any  of  the  University 
courses.  The  cost  of  such  instruction,  in  each 
branch,  will  not  exceed  $7.50  for  the  full  term 
of  six  weeks,  or  $0.75  for  each  lesson.  Inas- 
much as  the  work  offered  in  the  regular  classes 
of  the  Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range 
of  subjects,  it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter 
of  election  on  the  part  of  students  if  they  take 
private  instead   of  class  instruction. 

Summer-School  Advantages — Besides  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically 
almost  any  study  desired,  under  the  direction 
of  those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the 
student  of  the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and 
counsel  of  many  prominent  superintendents, 
examiners,  principals,  and  others  who  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  progressive,  well- 
qualified  teachers. 

How  to  Eeach  Athens — Athens  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  following  railroads:  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley, 
and  Ohio  Central  Lines.  Close  connections  are 
made  with  these  lines  at  the  following-named 
places:  Cincinnati,  Loveland,  Blanchester, 
Midland  City,  Greenfield,  Chillicothe,  Hamden 
Junction,  Parkersburg,  Marietta,  Middleport, 
Gallipolis,  Portsmouth,  New  Lexington,  Lan- 
caster, Logan,  Columbus,  Thurston,  Zanesville, 
Palos,  Delaware,  Marion,  and  other  points. 
Students  on  any  railroad  line  may  leave  their 
homes  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  state 
and  reach   Athens  within  a   day. 

Bequests  foe  Names — Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses 
of  teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be 
interested  in  some  line  of  work  presented  at 
Ohio  University.  The  Ohio  University  Bulle- 
tin is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all  persons 
who  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled  on 
the  mailing  list. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau — Since  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Ohio  were  established  in  1902, 
and  especially  since  superintendents  were 
given,  in  1904,  the  right  to  appoint  teachers, 
the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University 
has  received  many  calls  for  teachers.  Posi- 
tions aggregating  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  secured  by  us  for  our  students.  The 
Dean  of  the  Normal  College  conducts,  free  of 
charge,  a  bureau  for  teachers,  and  is  always 
glad  to  aid  worthy  teachers  in  this  way. 


Conclusion — The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  cheerfully  answer  any  questions 
teachers  or  others  desire  to  ask.  The  many 
addresses  made  by  members  of  the  Faculty  in 
past  years,  and  the  large  quantity  of  printed 
matter  sent  out,  have  served  to  give  prominent 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  University  and 
the  State  Normal  College.  In  this  way  thou- 
sands of  people  have  learned  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  broad  scope  of  work  undertaken 
at  Athens.  The  hundreds  of  students  who 
have  come  to  us  the  past  year  have  helped 
very  largely  in  imparting  information  to 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  state  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
accomplished  here.  For  the  year  ending 
March  18,  1910,  the  total  enrollment  was  1,597 
different  students.  The  total  enrollment  of 
different  students  for  the  college-year  ending 
June,  1911,  will  not  fall  below  1,650.  For 
latest  catalogue,  other  printed  matter,  or  spe- 
cial information,  address 

Alston  Ellis, 
President  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 


PRESS  COMMENTS 


THE    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    THE    OHIO 
UNIVERSITY. 

Many  readers  of  the  Standard-Journal,  no 
doubt  have  received  announcements  of  summer- 
term  sessions  which  are  in  these  years  held 
by  nearly  all  the  leading  colleges  of  the  land. 
The  summer  school  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  many  in  Jackson  county  is  that  of  the  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens.  Here  an  opportunity 
is  given  teachers  who  desire  to  review  subjects 
for  the  examination  they  will  undergo  in 
August,  and  to  those  who  are  looking  forward 
to  an  academic  degree,  or  such  a  diploma  as 
will  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Hawkins 
law,  an  opportunity,  I  say,  to  pursue  studies 
required  by  such   a   course. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
Ohio  University  has  been  increasing  year  after 
year  until  this  summer  it  has  reached  the  num- 
ber of  776.  For  these  776  there  are  provided 
forty-two  instructors  in  125  daily  classes. 
Especial  arrangements  are  made  for  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach,  particularly  in  graded 
schools,  by  daily  work  with  pupils  of  eight 
grades  in  seven  different  rooms  provided  by  the 
State   Normal   College. 
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The  instructors  of  the  Summer  School  are, 
with  about  three  exceptions,  the  faculty  mem- 
bers employed  during  the  college  year. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  a  place  of  greater  attractiveness  than 
the  Ohio  University  and  its  beautiful  surround- 
ings. The  park  occupying  the  northern  half  of 
the  campus,  with  its  magnificent  elms,  the  nine 
buildings,  commodious  and  of  artistic  design, 
in  the  southern  half,  are  inviting  features. 
Then  Athens  itself,  with  its  miles  of  daily- 
swept  paved  streets,  its  fine  business  houses 
and  homes,  the  Hocking  river  lazily  winding 
its  way  between  the  town  and  the  picturesque 
grounds  of  the  state  hospital,  the  grounds 
themselves  with  their  parks  and  lovers'  lanes, 
the  green  hillsides  and  valleys  surrounding — 
all  make  a  picture  of  entrancing  beauty. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  status  of 
the  University  and  that  of  thirty  to  sixty  years 
ago,  becomes  striking  by  comparing  some  of 
its  equipments  now  and  then.  In  the  most 
prosperous  years  of  the  former  time  the  sum 
received  from  all  sources  did  not  exceed  $8,000 
in  any  one  year.     This  fiscal  year  the  institu- 


tion from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes  has 
received   over   $180,000. 

Another  new  feature  that  would  surprise 
the  students  of  the  50  's  and  the  60 's  is  the 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  order  and  re- 
ligion. Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  belong  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  last  year 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  excellent. 
The  young  men  kept  up  seven  classes  in  Bible 
study  in  addition  to  the  three  classes  conducted 
by  the  professors  for  which  college  credit  is 
given.  The  young  women  also  showed  equal 
zeal  in  their  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

For  over  forty  years  Ohio  University  has 
been  known  as  the  school  for  "hustling" 
young  men  and  women,  and  because  so  many 
of  these  ' '  hustlers ' '  earn  money  while  con- 
tinuing their  studies.  Some  have  styled  the 
old  institution  the  "poor  man's  college."  It 
is  true  that  poor-in-purse  students  find  here 
advantages  not  usual  in  colleges,  yet  a  more 
correct  name  would  be  the  "hustlers'  col- 
lege." Of  recent  years  the  people  of  Athens 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  help  in  various  em- 
ployments, so  now  there  is  an  "Employment 
Office"    in    operation    bringing    the    people    of 
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the  town  in  touch  with  the  hustling  students. 
Such  is  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  college 
and  town,  that  young  people  take  pride  in  de- 
voting some  of  their  spare  time  to  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  this  too  without  neglecting 
their  lessons  or  general  culture.  These  same 
hustlers  after  graduating  will  often  be  found 
in  the  graduate  schools  of  Cornell,  Clark,  Har- 
vard, and  other  institutions  securing  fellow- 
ship and  scholarships  and  positions  of  assistant 
instructors,  or  in  research  work. 

This  attitude  of  students  toward  employ- 
ment begets  a  spirit  of  democracy  both  in  the 
student  body  and  in  the  town,  so  that  it  is  not 
usual  to  find  elsewhere  so  complete  an  absence 
of  snobbery  in  a  college  of  the  rank  of  Ohio 
University,  or  in  a  town  of  the  size,  wealth, 
and  culture  of  Athens. 

The  outlook  for  next  year  is  most  favorable. 
The  second  ladies'  dormitory  was  finished  in 
June,  so  there  are  now  two  dormitories  to 
accommodate  180  ladies.  Then  preparations 
are  going  on  to  build  a  modern  Science  Hall 
to  cost,  when  completed  and  equipped,  about 
$90,000. 

The  growth  in  equipment  does  not  quite 
keep  up  with  the  need  of  greater  equipments 
demanded  by  the  phenomenal  increase  in  at- 
tendance. Ohio  University  is  a  state  institu- 
tion, not  so  much  because  it  is  maintained 
by  the  state  as  that  it  gathers  its  1,600  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  state,  and  as  that  its 
alumniate  students  are  found  prominent  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  state. — Jackson  Standard- 
J  ournal. 


THE  GOODS  DELIVERED. 

Hubbard's  story  of  carrying  the  message  to 
Garcia  thrilled  and  inspired  the  civilized  world. 
It  preached  the  beneficent  doctrine  necessary 
to  any  great  success — the  persistent  continuity 
of  purpose.  American  slang  phrasers  now  ex- 
press the  principle  with  "deliver  the  goods." 
The  rank  and  file  may  not  fully  or  appreciably 
grasp  the  phrase  "persistent  continuity  of  pur- 
pose, ' '  but  they  know  what  is  meant  by  ' '  de- 
livering the  goods."  To  live  up  to  either 
definition  it  must  be  understood  that  it  re- 
quires an  indomitable  will,  great  courage,  and 
physical  endurance.  TS*e  have  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  our  theme  right  here  at  home  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity   as    particularly    applied    to    the    Summer 


term.  President  Ellis,  upon  assuming  the  im- 
portant office  he  has  so  successfully  held  for 
about  nine  years,  early  saw  the  need  of  a  first- 
class  school  to  supply  the  demand  for  greater 
scholarship  and  higher  proficiency  being  made 
upon  the  school  teachers  of  Ohio.  His  con- 
ception of  the  need  was  to  him  a  demand  to 
carry  the  message  to  Garcia,  and  with  a  per- 
sistent determination  and  continuity  of  purpose 
he  started  upon  his  mission,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  summer  term  enrollment 
has  increased  from  65  in  1900  to  776  in  1910, 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  declaration  that 
President  Ellis  and  his  co-workers  have  ' '  de- 
livered the  goods,"  and  gTeat  as  this  celebrated 
school  has  already  become,  it  is  absolutely 
within  the  bounds  of  conservatism  to  say  it 
has  only  begun.  "With  the  same  persistent 
effort  applied,  the  Ohio  State  Xormal  summer 
term  will  become  the  greatest  school  for 
teachers  in  the  middle  west,  and  within  a  few 
short  years  the  commodious  accommodations 
of  the  Ohio  University  buildings  will  prove  in- 
adequate to  take  care  of  the  throngs  of  Ohio 
teachers  who  find  what  they  want  and  what 
they  need  to  make  them  more  proficient  as 
teachers  and  thus  enable  them  to  demand  the 
highest  compensation  for  their  services. — 
Athens  Daily  Messenger. 


EDUCATION  AND  BUSINESS. 

"Dull  July!"  That's  what  the  merchants 
are  crying  in  every  town  in  the  state.  From 
Toledo  to  Marietta;  from  Cleveland  to  Cin- 
cinnati, it's  the  one  great  cry  of  the  Ohio 
shopmen.  For  many  years  this  same  cry 
seemed  to  echo  from  the  business  halls  of 
Athens.  But  this  year  when  the  summer  season 
moved  into  our  classic  town  she  brought  with 
her  776  students  marching  to  the  grand  silent 
influence  of  the  eagle  on  the  dollar.  A  good, 
clean  set  of  bright,  industrious  students,  too. 
Students — morally  strong,  self-reliant — who 
come,  not  to  rob  us  of  our  peace  and  substance, 
but  to  share  with  us  the  many  blessings  that 
have  characterized  our  celebrated  little  eity 
as  the  most  charming  educational  center  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Xot  only  do  they 
come  to  drink  at  our  fountain  of  learning  and 
to  sweeten  our  social  life,  but  they  bring  with 
them  the  stuff  that  makes  the  merchants 
smile  away  that  withered  old  grouch  of 
"Dull  July."  Think  of  it!  776  students 
That  is  the  enrollment.     Think  of  it!   $25,000. 
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That  is  the  amount  they  will  pay  us  for  their 
six-weeks'  visit. 

This  certainly  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
executive  work  of  President  Dr.  Alston  Ellis, 
Dean  Williams,  and  the  effective  field  work  of 
the  well-known  educator  and  lecturer,  Prof.  C. 
L.  Martzolff. — The  Athens  Journal. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

There  are  800  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Summer  School  of  the  Ohio  University.  They 
are  the  cream  of  the  young  people  from  this 
county  and  all  over  the  state  and  from  other 
states.  They  come  here  as  the  result  of  the 
splendid  work  of  President  Ellis,  of  Dean 
Williams,  and  of  the  faculty  members  who  are 
the  instructors.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  University  has  the  work  of  education 
gone  on  to  such  an  extent  and  so  successfully 
as  under  the  present  administratiou. 

The  President's  capacity  for  work  is  nothing 
short  of  marvelous,  the  Dean  seems  as  though 
he  had  somewhere  about  him  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion arrangement,  while  every  member  of  the 
faculty  appears  to  be  a  master  of  that  he 
teaches  and  helpful  to  the  students  he  instructs. 
The  masculine  pronoun  is  not  used  to  exclude 


the  lady  professors,  for  their  work  is  fully 
equal  in  their  specialties  to  that  of  the  men. 
Not  only  does  the  0.  U.  more  nearly  merit  the 
name  of  University  than  ever,  but  it  is  doing 
more  for  the  benefit  of  Athens  intellectually, 
morally,  and  socially  than  ever  before. 

The  churches  are  not  slow  to  recognize  their 
opportunities  to  derive  good  from  the  many 
choice  young  people  who  attend  the  school  and 
try  to  make  them  feel  as  much  at  home  as 
possible  and  exert  the  same  religious  influences 
here  that  they  do  in  the  homes  from  which 
they  come. — The  Athens  Tribune. 


A  SUMMER  STUDENT'S  MISTAKE. 

Henry   W.    Elson. 

There  are  many  teachers  attending  the  Sum- 
mer School  sessions  who  year  after  year  make 
the'  mistake  of  giving  their  whole  time  to  re- 
viewing the  common  branches — grammar,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  the  like.  There  is  one 
here  and  there  who  is  obliged  to  do  so  in 
order  to  secure  a  certificate.  Such  a  one  is 
sorely  in  need  of  a  couple  of  years'  schooling 
rather  than  merely  that  of  a  summer  school 
now  and  then. 
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But  suppose  you  have  a  high-school  course 
or  its  equivalent.  Why  spend  your  summer 
school  terms  in  going  over  and  over  the  lower 
branches?  Why  not  get  some  college  credits? 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  more  advanced 
studies  will  aid  you  greatly  in  your  under- 
standing of  the  lower? 

Nothing  will  give  you  greater  insight  into 
English  grammar  than  a  study  of  the  other 
languages.  Higher  mathematics  will  aid  you 
greatly  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  History 
will  help  your  geography.  The  higher  studies 
will  broaden  and  deepen  your  conception  of 
everything  and  will  greatly  aid  you  in  your 
teaching,  whether  you  teach  these  studies  or 
not. 

Again,  many  a  young  teacher  who  had  not 
thought  it  possible  to  complete  a  college 
course,  has  in  this  way  been  led  on  gradually 
until  the  way  became  clear  and  a  full  college 
course  was  the  result.  Try  it.  Take  some 
work  in  the  summer  school  that  is  new  to  you. 
The  result  will  repay  you  a  hundredfold. 


It  is  possible  also  to  make  the  physical 
tendencies  a  contributing  part  to  the  more 
purely  thought  work  of  the  child.  This  is  done 
through  a  careful  selection  of  games.  Happy 
both  teacher  and  child,  when  carefully  selected 
games  form  an  important  part  of  every  daily 
program ! 


PHYSICAL    ACTIVITIES    IN    SCHOOL. 
Emma  S.  Waite. 

1 '  How  I  wish  my  children  would  sit  still ! ' ' 
exclaims  the  tired  teacher  at  the  close  of  a 
particularly  trying  day.  Dear  teacher,  don't 
you  know  that  that  restlessness  of  which  you 
complain  is  almost  as  necessary  to  the  child's 
growth  and  development  as  is  his  breathing? 

Movements  of  the  child  are  principally  of 
two  kinds;  but  let  us  consider  only  those  which 
arise  from  some  cause  within  the  organism: 
The  movements  are  due,  scientists  tell  us,  to 
the  discharge  of  nervous  force  from  the  lower 
centers  of  the  brain.  When  these  centers  are 
filled  they  undergo  a  change,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  this  change  that  impulses  to  mus- 
cular action  are  sent  out  along  the  nerves  con- 
trolling the  muscles.  As  soon  as  these  muscles 
act,  a  stimulus  is  returned  to  the  brain.  So 
we  see  that  this  muscular  activity  is  almost 
as  essential  to  mental  as  it  is  to  physical  de- 
velopment. 

The  impulse  to  physical  activity  is  the  ruling 
factor  in  the  capricious  attention  of  the  child. 
Get  the  child  up.  Give  him  an  exercise  that 
will  take  but  one  or  two  minutes.  Now  he  is 
ready  to  do  some  real  thought  work.  In  fact, 
some  physical  activity  should  accompany  or 
closely  follow  every  mental  one. 


THE  COLLEGE  PRODUCT. 

Oscar  Chrisman. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  this  summer,  a  high-school  prin- 
cipal, in  a  paper  before  one  of  the  sections, 
stated  that  this  country  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  work  of  the  high  school  for  the 
proper  training  of  young  people  for  citizenship, 
as  the  college  is  not  turning  out  the  right  kind 
of  product  nowadays,  since  it  is  not  demanding 
the  kind  of  living  of  young  men  and  young 
women  that  will  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in 
human  nature. 

This  may  appeal  to  one  who  has  never  been 
a  student  in  college  or  even  to  one  who  may 
have  been  a  student  in  former  years.  For 
such  a  one  in  going  through  a  college  campus 
or  taking  notice  in  a  college  town  might  think 
the  young  man  with  hat  perched  on  back  of 
head,  trousers  rolled  half-way  up  to  knees, 
soiled  faded  pink  socks  showing,  and  a  stub 
pipe  in  mouth  is  the  most  striking  product 
of  college,  and  such  a  young  man  could  not 
become  much  of  a  citizen.  One  ought  to  know 
that  such  a  young  man  is  the  exception  in  our 
colleges,  and  although  he  is  much  in  evidence, 
yet  there  are  ten  other  young  men  for  one  of 
his  like,  or  at  least  such  is  the  case  in  Ohio 
University.  Further,  we  all  know  that  such  a 
young  man  kept  in  college  till  he  graduates 
will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  develop  in 
later  life  into  a  good  citizen. 

Again,  when  young  people  get  home  from 
college  and  talk  over  college  life,  all  must 
remember  that  very  small  college  pranks  in- 
crease exceedingly  with  the  telling  and  that 
youth  lives  in  the  imaginative  age  and  is  able 
to  tell  glowing  tales.  Then,  too,  young  men 
are  boastful  and  like  to  let  it  be  known  that 
they  are  wonderfully  resourceful.  Again, 
young  fellows  like  to  show  their  worst  side 
and  to  be  known  as  wonderfully  bad  fellows. 
Of  course  there  are  some  pretty  wild  young 
men  in  college,  and  so  there  are  in  the  town, 
and  even  in  good  homes.     But  the  number  of 
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men  in  the  penitentiary  is  remarkably  small 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  outside.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  and 
especially  do  I  believe  in  the  goodness  of  col- 
lege students. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  the  rare 
bad  affair  in  college  that  receives  so  much 
notice  in  the  newspaper.  Reports  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  and  also  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  meetings,  held  in  college  never  find  their 
way  into  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
The  hundreds  of  studious  young  men  and 
young  women  who  attend  college  may  look  in 
vain  for  their  names  to  appear  in  newspapers, 
for  it  is  usually  the  occasional  wild  doings  in 
college  life  that  get  reported  there. 

This  is  my  eighth  year  in  Ohio  University, 
and  I  have  been  going  over  my  Record  Book, 
and  I  am  truly  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a 
name  on  there  but  that  its  owner  is  making 
good  out  in  the  world.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  class  of  fifteen  students  I  had  when  I 
first  came  here,  for  they  impressed  themselves 
on  my  memory.  Had  one  of  the  persons  who 
so  strongly  condemn  college  students  taken  an 


inventory  of  this  class  he  would  have  placed 
a  number  of  them  in  the  bad  column.  There 
were  ten  young  men  and  five  young  women. 
All  but  one  of  the  young  men  belonged  to 
fraternities  and  all  but  one  of  the  young 
women  to  sororities.  Some  of  them  were 
exceptionally  fine  in  "  campusology, "  and 
some  other  ologies  not  embraced  by  the  col- 
lege courses.  When  I  had  them  they  were 
sophomore  and  junior.  All  five  of  the  young 
women  and  eight  of  the  young  men  graduated 
from  Ohio  University.  Two  of  the  young 
women  and  five  of  the  young  men  are 
married.  Five  are  teaching,  four  are  in 
business,  two  in  medicine,  one  in  newspaper 
work,  one  in  a  state  office,  and  the  two 
married  women  in  the  home.  All  are  doing 
well,  there  not  being  an  exception.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  of  them  individually.  They  are  all 
good  citizens.  Two  of  the  most  unpromising 
young  men  I  have  had  in  my  work  are  now 
teaching  in  high  school  and  doing  well.  Two 
of  the  worst  cases  of  bighead  are  now  college 
professors  and  doing  fine  work. 

Of  course  there  are  some  abuses  in  college 
and   so   there   are   everywhere.     Young   people 
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away  from  home  may  not  always  remember  all 
the  best  things  of  their  training.  Yet  I  truly 
believe  college  young  men  and  young  women 
are  just  as  good  and  some  better  than  they 
would  be  in  most  other  places  where  they  might 
be  thrown  together  away  from  parental  in- 
fluences. The  best  proof  of  college  life  and 
influence  is  the  fact  that  such  a  great  propor- 
tion of  college  graduates  ' '  make  good ; ;  out 
in  life,  for  most  of  them  become  good  citizens. 
I  believe  in  human  nature,  that  it  contains 
more  good  than  evil.  I  have  great  faith  in 
young  people,  both  in  high  school  and  college. 
I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  that  Ohio  University 
is  "all  right." 


OUR   STORY-TELLING    CLUB. 

Lillie  Faris. 

For  the  past  four  years  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Ohio  University  Summer  School  has 
been  the  Story-Telling  Club.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  this  Club  to 'make  use  of  stories  adapted 
for  school  work,  and  for  the  first  three  years 
the  interests  of  the  Club  were  devoted  wholly 
to  story-telbing.  This  year  it  took  on  a  new 
feature  by  way  of  teaching  games  which  may 
be  used  for  school,  both  indoors  and  outdoors. 
The  Club  was  a  very  enthusiastic  one  and  the 
meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings  immediately 
after  supper.  Sometimes  there  were  three, 
sometimes  four  meetings,  per  week.  There 
were  about  125  members.  Among  these  were 
teachers  of  all  grades  of  school  work  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  More  than 
half  the  girls  taking  this  work  were  teachers 
of  the  rural  schools. 

The  place  of  stories  in  the  curriculum  was 
first  discussed  and  then  followed  many  even- 
ings of  real  story-telling.  Some  were  told 
by  the  leader,  but  many  more  were  told  by 
the  girls  themselves  and  these  were  suited  to 
the  child's  interests  and  enjoyment.  The  pic- 
ture shown  in  the  Bulletin  represents  the  way 
in  which  the  girls  grouped  themselves  when 
they  came  to  the  meeting  place  in  front  of 
Ellis  Hall.  On  evenings  when  the  weather  was 
bad.  the  building  was  opened  and  the  Club 
repaired  to  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  piano, 
and  some  helpful  games  and  motion  songs  were 
then  taught.  On  other  evenings,  outside 
games  were  indulged  in.  and  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest  pictures   seen  by  the  passer-by  was   that 


of  these   125  girls  playing  the  Brownie   Game 
or  something  equally  childish  and  graceful. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  real  merit  of 
games  and  stories  for  the  schoolroom  alone 
can  estimate  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  125 
schools  in  Ohio,  represented  by  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  these  exercises  and  carried  home 
helpful  suggestions  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.    Long  live  the  Story  Club ! 


LIFE    CERTIFICATES    FOE    TRAINED 
TEACHERS. 

Henry  G.  Williams. 

At  least  forty  states  in  the  Union  recognize 
the  value  of  professional  training  for  their 
teachers.  This  recognition  is  shown  in  their 
certification  laws,  in  which  graduates  of  their 
State  Xormal  Schools  are  granted  professional 
certificates  exempting  their  holders  from  fur- 
ther examinations.  In  twenty-one  states  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Xormal  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  Education  are  granted  permanent 
or  life  certificates  upon  graduation,  and  in 
twenty  states  provisional  certificates  are  grant- 
ed, valid  for  a  period  ranging  from  two  to 
four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
certificates  are  made  permanent  upon  the  ap- 
plicant's credentials  showing  successful  teach- 
ing experience.  Until  1910.  Ohio  was  not  to 
be  found  in  either  column  but  the  Legislature 
of  1910  enacted  the  Hawkins  Law,  which  rec- 
ognizes professional  training  by  granting  to 
the  holders  of  diplomas  from  Xormal  Schools 
and  Colleges  first  a  provisional  certificate  valid 
for  four  years;  and  such  certificates  are  to  be 
made  permanent  when  the  applicant  has  passed 
a  limited  professional  examination  before  the 
State  Board  of  School  Examiners  and  has  had 
not  less  than  twenty-four  months  of  successful 
experience   in   teaching. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  several 
states  have  recognized  the  diplomas  of  the 
State  Xormal  College  of  Ohio  University,  by 
granting  provisional  or  permanent  state  cer- 
tificates to  their  holders.  The  Hawkins  Law 
is  already  proving  a  healthy  stimulus  to  pro- 
fessional activity  among  the  teachers  of  Ohio. 
The  provisions  of  this  law,  briefly  stated,  are 
as  follows: 

The  Xormal  School  or  College  which  grants 
the  diploma  recognized  under  this  law,  must 
offer  a  college  course  of  not  less  than  two  full 
years    beyond    graduation    from    a     four-year 
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high-school  course  or  equivalent  preparatory 
scholarship.  This  means  that  the  preparation 
for  such  a  professional  course  must  cover  not 
less  than  15  units  of  high-school  or  secondary 
subjects,  a  unit  standing  for  a  subject  pur- 
sued not  less  than  one  year  of  not  less  than 
32  weeks.  In  ordinary  interpretation  this 
means  that  160  recitation  hours  or  periods  of 
40  minutes  each,  shall  be  given  to  a  high-school 
subject  to  equal  one  unit  of  credit.  Under 
the  ruling  of  the  State  School  Commissioner, 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  two-year 
course  in  the  Normal  School  or  College  shall  be 
given  to  educational  or  professional  subjects. 
The  law  provides  that  all  courses  for  elemen- 
tary teachers,  and  special  teachers  in  Drawing, 
Music,  Kindergarten,  Manual  Training,  etc., 
shall  cover  not  less  than  two  years  of  work  ap- 
portioned between  professional  and  academic 
subjects  in  such  ratio  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  require.  As  a  part  of  the  professional 
work  done  in  such  a  course,  there  shall  be  not 
less  than  180  recitation  hours  devoted  to  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  Teaching  in  a  Training 
School  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Normal  School  or  College,  and  not  less  than 
90  hours  of  this  work  shall  be  given  to  actual 
teaching  in  such  Training  School.  The  holder 
of  a  diploma  granted  for  one  of  these  two- 
year  courses  is  entitled  to  a  four-year  state 
certificate  valid  in  any  school  in  the  state, 
after  passing  the  regular  examination  for  ele- 
mentary certificates  the  manuscripts  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  county  examiners  to  the  State 
School  Commissioner  who  grades  and  values 
the  same.  If  the  holder  of  such  diploma  has 
had  twenty-four  months  of  successful  experi- 
ence, or  as  soon  as  he  has  that  much  ex- 
perience to  his  credit,  whether  before  or  after 
graduation,  he  is  entitled  to  go  before  the 
State  Board  of  School  Examiners  and  take  aD 
examination  in  Theory  and  Practice,  passing 
which  he  is  given  a  Common-School  Life  Cer- 
tificate. 

All  graduates  of  a  four-year  Normal  School 
or  College  Course  pursue  the  same  general  plan 
and  are  granted  High-School  Life  Certificates. 
The  four-year  course  shall  include  not  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  professional  subjects  in  which 
shall  be  included  actual  Observation  and  Prac- 
tice Teaching  in  secondary  subjects  in  a 
Training  School  under  the  direction  of  the 
Normal    School    or    College.      This   means   that 


no  such  diploma  shall  be  recognized  unless  one 
full  collegiate  year  has  been  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional subjects,  although  the  work  in  these 
subjects  may  be  distributed  (and  preferably) 
throughout  the  four  years.  The  holder  of  a 
diploma  from  a  four-year  course  in  a  Normal 
School  or  College  first  takes  the  regular  uni- 
form high-school  examination  before  any  coun- 
ty board  in  the  state,  the  papers  to  be  graded 
and  valued  by  the  State  School  Commissioner. 
If  the  applicant  is  successful  he  is  granted  a 
four-year  State  High-School  Certificate.  After 
twenty-four  months  of  successful  experience 
the  holder  of  said  diploma  is  then  entitled  to 
appear  before  the  State  Board  of  School  Ex- 
aminers, where  he  takes  an  examination  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  History  of  Education,  and 
Science  of  Education,  passing  which  he  is 
granted   a   High-School  Life   Certificate. 

All  progressive  teachers  in  Ohio  now  cer- 
tainly have  a  strong  inducement  to  obtain  pro- 
fessional training.  The  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction in  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio 
University  are  such  as  to  meet  in  every  detail 
all  the  conditions  imposed  by  this  law  and  by 
the  requirements  of  the  office  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner.  In  fact,  the  standard 
at  the  State  Normal  College  has  always  been 
as  high  as  that  above  described.  The  course 
for  high-school  teachers  offered  by  the  State 
Normal  College  requires  35  per  cent,  to  be  done 
in  educational  subjects,  and  the  course  for 
superintendents  requires  40  per  cent,  or  1,000 
recitation  hours.  The  facilities  for  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  Teaching  required  by  this 
law  are  more  than  ample  to  meet  the  need  in 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  in  the  high  schools,  and  for  positions 
as  supervisors  in  special  subjects,  or  as  super- 
intendents of  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
course  above  outlined  and  recognized  by  the 
State  in  the  granting  of  professional  life  cer- 
tificates, the  State  Normal  College  has  also 
made  ample  provision  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  hav- 
ing established  clearly  differential  courses  for 
such  teachers  and  opened  a  Eural  Training 
School,  which  will  be  supervised  by  a  trained 
and  skilled  gentleman  who  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the   rural  schools. 

We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  Normal 
School  or  Teachers'  College  in  this  country  can 
offer  advantages  superior  to  those  found  in  the 
State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  at 
Athens. 
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IDEAL  KNOWLEDGE 
Frederick  Treudley 

In  a  very  interesting  and  inspiring  essay 
upon  the  Ideal  Teacher,  Prof.  George  H.  Pal- 
mer sums  up  as  the  roots  of  such  a  personality 
four  characteristics  upon  which  he  dwells  and 
which  constitute  his  discussion.  They  are  as 
follows:  1.  An  aptitude  for  vicariousness. 
2.  An  already  accumulated  wealth.  3.  An 
ability  to  invigorate  life  through  knowledge. 
4.  A  readiness  to  be  forgotten. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  characteristics 
are  primarily  ethical  considerations  concerned 
as  they  are  with  one's  inner  spiritual  life  as 
related  to  his  fellow  man  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  God  on  the  other.  The  second  and  third 
concern  one's  outer  relationships  because  the 
wealth  of  which  he  speaks,  such  as  makes  one 
rich,  must  arise  out  of  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge is  the  possession  of  mind  in  which  all 
may  share. 

In  his  book  entitled  Physics  and  Politics, 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  in  discussing  what  con- 
stitutes the  greatness  of  a  nation,  says  it  de- 
pends largely  upon  what  the  people  think,  and 
cites  the  range  and  breadth  of  those  inquiries 
and    hopes,    and    aspirations    which    lay    below 


and  constituted  the  soil  out  of  which  sprang 
the  magnificent  outburst  of  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture and  life.  What  is  true  of  human  life  on  a 
large  scale  is  true  on  a  small  scale  and  the 
individual,  solitary  and  limited  as  he  may  be 
and  often  is,  is  subject  to  the  same  law. 

If  this  be  so,  I  wish  briefly  to  inquire  what 
kind  of  knowledge  is  best  fitted  to  invigorate 
the  mind  and,  especially,  to  cause  one,  if  a 
teacher,  to  be  able  to  become  a  well-spring  of 
life  unto  others? 

Following  Professor  Palmer  in  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  his  opening,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  characteristic  elements  of  such 
knowledge  as  has  been  described  may  be 
summed  up  also  under  four  heads.  Such 
knowledge  must  have  these  characteristics: 
1.  Be  concerned  with  subjects  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  will  reward  the  mind  for  the  search 
by  the  pleasure  it  affords.  2.  It  must  be  such 
as  will  suggest  and  embrace  both  the  form  and 
content  thereof.  3.  It  must  be  such  as  is. 
capable  of  throwing  light  over  as  wide  tracts 
as  possible  of  common  life  lending  significance 
to  that  which  without  this  light  would  remain 
insignificant.  4.  It  must  be  concerned  with  the 
deep  fundamental  beliefs,  faiths,  and  ques- 
tions of  the  souL 
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I  desire  briefly  to  discuss  and  illustrate 
these  statements. 

1.  Knowledge  affording  pleasure. 

I  am  engaged  in  reading  a  delightful  book 
by  that  distinguished  authority  on  ants  and 
spiders,  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  entitled  Ant 
Communities.  It  is  a  type  and  illustration  of 
a  vast  series  of  volumes  giving  the  results  of 
patient  and  able  investigation  into  the  great 
underworld  of  conscious  but  not  self-conscious 
life,  to  know  something  of  which  even  by  im- 
plication, if  not  by  direct  testimony,  quickens 
the  sense  of  awe  and  reverence  and  inspires 
to  active  play  the  imagination.  McCook  on 
ants  and  spiders,  Peekham  on  wasps,  Maeter- 
linck on  the  bee,  Thompson  on  wild  life  in 
general,  Lubbock  on  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves, 
White  on  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
Jeffries  on  the  underlife  of  the  English  world 
of  nature,  Ball  on  the  heavens, — these  and 
many  others  are  examples  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  These  men  belong  to  that  class 
of  mortals  to  whom  Wordsworth's  tribute  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  be  fitly  applied, — 

"Sole    voyagers    on    strange    seas    of    thought 
alone. ' ' 

But  this  knowledge  to  which  I  refer  may  also 
embrace  any  phase  of  life  which  passes  beyond 
the  range  of  the  reader  and  brings  into  view 
aspects  of  problems  to  which  he  has  not  given 
attention.  There  is  no  problem  embracing  deep 
reality  which  does  not  possess  some  aspect 
lying  far  beyond  any  single  individual's  view- 
point. The  problem  of  the  city,  of  the  negro, 
of  capital  and  its  moral  responsibility,  of  labor 
and  the  fallacies  connected  with  common 
thoughts  upon  freedom  or,  to  depart  widely 
from  social  questions,  the  problem  of  beauty, 
of  the  desert,  of  the  "opal"  sea, — those  books 
which  touch  with  a  master  hand  these  ques- 
tions, invigorate. 

2.  Knowledge  suggesting  form  and  content. 
Generally  speaking,  truth  is  ordered  reality 

and  order  is  form.  But  by  form  is  not  meant 
what  in  crude  thinking  we  designate  as  mere 
shape.  Form  is  rather  energy  issuing  into 
substantial  relationships.  To  illustrate,  the 
"form"  of  Washington  or  of  Lincoln  is  that 
noble  inner  life  which  daily  disclosed  new  in- 
sights, grasped  new  situations,  aroused  and 
directed  toward  worthy  ends  new  forces,  re- 
vealed itself  in  new  meanings,  effected  new, 
wider,  and  more  substantial  combinations,  and 


finally  closed  life  with  no  fragments  ungath- 
ered.  This  kind  of  insight  invigorates  because 
of  its  vitality.  It  is  not  so  much  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  as  a  point  of  view  from 
which  life  is  observed. 

In  a  very  happy  sense  the  thought  under 
consideration  may  be  illustrated  by  such  works 
of  art  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  essays  of 
Lamb,  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  the  writings 
of  Pater,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  Emer- 
son's Nature,  Lowell's  Democracy,  or  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Speech.  Everywhere  throughout 
Holy  Writ  this  aspect  of  knowledge  is  set 
forth,  as  in  the  addresses  of  Moses,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  fifty-first  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal  Son. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Power's  Greek  Slave,  by 
French's  Death  and  the  Sculptor,  by  a  land- 
scape of  Inness.  These  are  expressions  of  en- 
ergy whose  very  fulness  subjects  itself  to  an 
easy  restraint  and  resorts  to  no  adventitious 
means  for  self-expression.  Such  insights  as 
these  afford,  invigorate  because  they  lead  into 
the  depths  of  life  by  tranquil  avenues. 

3.  Knowledge  throwing  light  upon  wide 
tracts  of  life  and  experience. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  much  knowledge 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  disconnected.  The 
mind  tends  to  resort  to  detail  and  so  loses 
itself  and  becomes  wearied  and  wearisome.  A 
fact  is  nothing  in  itself,  nor  is  a  personal 
experience.  Whatever  influence  it  may  have 
must  spring  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exem- 
plification of  law  and  principle. 

The  thought  I  would  bring  out  may  be  illus- 
trated in  the  study  of  geography.  A  stream 
of  water  flowing  through  the  land  is  obedient 
to  and  expresses  all  the  laws  by  which  all 
flowing  bodies  of  water  are  controlled.  A 
teacher  of  physiography  in  a  certain  institu- 
tion of  learning,  said  to  me  that  almost  all  the 
known  laws  in  that  subject  were  represented 
on  the  campus.  Arithmetic  is  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  expression  of  measured 
energy  in  ordinary  human  transactions.  Law 
is  universal.  Bruno  said,  "God  is  both  every- 
where and  everywhere  in  fulness."  Kant  wrote 
upon  the  physiography  of  Switzerland  with 
such  wealth  of  detail  and  such  accuracy  that 
it  was  assumed  he  must  have  made  close  per- 
sonal study.  Physical  structures  obey  the  same 
laws  amidst,  varying  conditions.     Science  is  but 
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the  description  of  the  chain  of  causation.  It 
is  the  high  priest  of  that  inquiry  which  deals 
with  Him  who  is  "without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning." 

Looking  to  political  affairs,  the  writings  of 
Burke  may  be  cited  as  expressing  a  marvelous 
insight  into  the  range  and  complexity  of  this 
phase  of  human  activity.  His  writings  have 
been  justly  called  an  arsenal  from  which  all 
subsequent  thinkers  and  writers  have  drawn 
their  weapons.  The  same  is  true  of  Jefferson. 
In  philosophy  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Kant  and 
Hegel  have  beyond  all  others,  controlled  the 
thinking  of  men. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  upon  this  phase  of 
the  subject  by  one  further  illustration. 
Teachers  universally  study  psychology.  They 
feel  it  to  be  peculiarly  their  duty  thus  to  do 
since  they  are  dealing  with  mind.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult theme,  but  it  is  a  great  theme.  Studied 
in  the  right  way  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  very  commonest  experiences.  We  have  in 
consequence,  psychologies  of  religion,  of  art, 
of  economic  life,  of  social  life,  of  special 
studies, — all  of  which  is  meant  to  show  how 
mental  phenomena  are  therein  represented.     It 


is  often  forgotten  or  unobserved,  however,  that 
psycnology  is  but  a  construction,  a  great  struc- 
ture based  upon  observation  and  interpretation 
of  common  experiences,  which  must  ever 
change,  enlarge,  grow,  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, as  knowledge  of  mind  enlarges  in  range 
or  becomes  keener  in  the  sense  of  detail.  Its 
authority  rests  simply  upon  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  mind  as 
to  mental  causation.  But  the  theories  of  to- 
day may  disappear  to-morrow  like  clouds  in 
cloudland.  Is  this  a  reason  for  declining  its 
study f  Far  from  it.  The  human  mind  because 
finite  can  never  know  absolute  truth.  Its  pro- 
vince is  to  grow,  to  find  "stepping-stones  to 
higher  things,"  to  approximate,  to  be  discon- 
tented with  partial  insights.  Complete  in- 
sight would  for  mortals  invite  to  ignoble  ease. 
The  fundamental  fact  of  mental  life  is  activ- 
ity. The  fundamental  fact  of  the  moral  life 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  moral  will.  James's 
The  Will  to  Believe  is  one  of  those  books  which 
show  how  vital  is  the  contact  which  the  study 
of  the  human  mind  may  make  with  man's 
supremest  interests. 

4.     Knowledge  involving  beliefs,  faiths,  and 
the  deep  questionings  of  the  soul. 
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At  the  bottom  of  all  life  will  be  found  ques- 
tions that  pertain  to  God.  "Out  of  the  heart 
are  the  issues  of  life."  "To  know  God  and 
to  glorify  Him  forever  is  the  chief  end  of 
man."  Eeligious  themes  are  always  of  peren- 
nial interest.  No  man  can  minister  solidly  to 
another  for  whom  is  no  place  of  final  rest. 
Disbelief  in  God  saps  the  foundation  of 
strength  of  all  sorts.  Secular  knowledge  in 
itself  considered,  loses  its  significance  if  no 
vital  connection  is  made  with  anything.  To 
him  who  believes  that  in  "God  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being"  all  things  are  sig- 
nificant. 

Personally,  I  find  the  thought  of  Fechner 
helpful  which  holds  that  human  life  falls  into 
three  sections,  the  life  of  sleeping,  of  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  of  waking.  The  life  of 
sleeping  is  the  life  before  the  natural  birth. 
It  is  the  period  in  which  is  formed  the  phys- 
ical organs  by  which  man's  life  on  earth  is 
made  possible.  The  life  of  sleeping  and 
waking  is  man's  present  life,  a  life  in  which 
is  formed  the  spiritual  organs  by  which  man 
may  advance  in  the  last  and  final  world,  the 
world  of  eternal  waking. 

No  life  in  which  is  no  faith  can  invigorate 
another.  Hence,  the  teacher  must  select  as  one 
of  his  lines  of  reading  and  study  the  "liter- 
ature of  power."     He  must  read  the  poets, 

' '  For  I  believe  the  poets.    They  are  they  who, 
Listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things,  speak  to 
the  age  out  of  eternity." 

He  must  read  the  great  biographies  of  those 
whom  Lowell  spoke  when  he  wrote: 

"For  who  hath  trod  Olympus, 
From  his  eye  fades  not  the  broader  outlook  of 
of  the  gods." 

Amongst  this  literature  will  be  found  the  great 
confessions  of  men,  of  Augustine,  and  of 
Eosseau.  Here  will  be  found  the  creeds  and 
music  of  the  church,  the  hymns  of  the  ages,  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.  To  him  who  has  turned 
the  pages  of  Protheroe's  "The  Psalms  of 
David  in  Human  •  Life ' '  has  come  a  revelation 
of  David's  influence   upon  human  hearts. 

One  may  well  inquire,  who  is  sufficient  for 
all  these  things?  How  can  the  teacher  whose 
mental  and  spiritual  energies  are  exhausted 
by  the  daily  task  traverse  all  these  lines  of 
inquiry?      The    answer    is    plain.      One    is    not 


expected  to  know  all,  for  man  is  finite.  The 
secret  of  life  lies  in  being  headed  the  right 
way.  All  knowledge  is  one.  The  aspects  of 
knowledge  to  which  this  article  refers  are 
aspects  of  every  bit  of  knowledge.  All  per- 
sonal experiences  rightly  observed  break  out 
into  infinite  relationship,  for  life  is  infinite.  It 
is  this  element  which  constitutes  its  glory. 
Eternal  life  begins  here  and  now.  He  who  has 
rightly  grasped  this  conception  of  life  has 
already  entered  upon  his  eternal  heritage. 


FACT  AND  FANCY. 
Dean  E.  W.  Chubb. 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  the  willingness  of  teach- 
ers who  are  in  the  thirties,  and  forties,  and 
fifties  to  go  to  a  summer  school.  Every  year 
there  are  at  Ohio  University  students  who  are 
able  to   say  with  Holmes, — 

"I'm  not  a  chicken, — I  have  seen 
Full  many  a  chill  September"; 

but  though  older  than  the  average  college  stu- 
dent, they  are  young  in  aspiration.  This  is 
the  test  of  age, — Do  I  keep  up  my  interest  in 
the  growth  of  my  soul?  The  dead  man  is  the 
man  who  is  self-satisfied;  who  thinks  he  has 
nothing  to  learn.  The  young  man  is  the  man 
who  is  a  learner.  One  is  just  as  old  as  he 
feels.  When  one  feels  that  he  is  too  old  to 
learn,  he  has  crossed  the  ' '  dead  line. ' ' 

"How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little." 


The  only  sensible  business  that  any  sane 
person  can  pursue  is  the  business  of  making 
the  most  of  personal  power.  Theoretically,  we 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  we 
act  as  though  we  were  sure  that  death  ended 
all.  We  say  that  we  came  naked  into  the 
world,  and  that  naked  we  shall  leave  it;  but 
the  world  seems  to  act  on  the  belief  that  bonds, 
notes,  mortgages,  real  estate,  and  all  personal 
impedimenta  can  be  checked  at  least  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Paradise.  If  we  believe  that 
the  soul  shall  live  forever,  our  only  work  in 
life  is  the  making  of  that  soul  into  something 
worth   while. 

"Why  stay  on  the  earth  unless  to  grow." 
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Everything  that  is  worth  while  in  life  must 
be  acquired  by  personal  effort.  We  readily  agree 
that  this  is  true  of  education,  but  might  hes- 
itate to  acknowledge  that  it  is  true  of  property. 
But  is  it  not  also  true  of  property?  The  man 
who  has  made  a  fortune  has  the  fortune;  the 
son  who  may  inherit  it  does  now  own  the  for- 
tune in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  him  the  fortune 
is  but  an  excresenee  which  harms  and  hinders. 
He  does  not  possess  the  money;  the  money 
possesses  him. 


The  summer  school  affords  a  rare  opportunity 
to  those  who  cannot  attend  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity during  the  regular  terms  of  the  year.  But 
it  ought  to  kindle  the  desire  for  a  full  college 
course.  For  a  hundred  years  Ohio  University 
has  been  offering  a  college  education  to  the 
young  men  of  Ohio,  and  for  about  forty  years 
to  the  young  women.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  University  was  the  teaching  force  so  large, 


so  able,  so  well  prepared;  never  was  the  cur- 
riculum so  rich  and  varied;  never  were  the  re- 
quirements  more   strictly   enforced. 


The  question,  after  all,  is  not  whether  a 
college  education  will  enable  you  to  earn  more 
bread,  but  whether  the  bread  you  do  earn  will 
be  sweeter  and  more  satisfying. 

"Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes. ' ' 


A  CALL  FOE  YOU. 

By  Loring  Hall. 

Superintendent  Centralized  Schools,  Copely,  0. 

' '  Say,  we  want  a  high-school  principal  here 

at  L ■  for  next  year.     Place  will  pay  $80 

per  month  for  nine  months.  Want  a  man  of 
some  experience — must  be  able  to  handle 
fourth-year  Latin.     It  is  a  good  place." 
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Here  are  a  few  lines  verbatim  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
superintendent  in  a  thrifty  little  village  in 
Eastern  Ohio.  It  affords  the  text  for  this 
article.  The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  our 
Summer  School  uses  more  than  three  figures 
twice,  but  not  one  to  answer  his  call.  Justly 
could  many  have  laid  claim  to  this  summons, 
but  the  search  for  competent  men,  who  can 
fill  such  places,  has  been  so  close  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  not  equate. 

Boys,  if  you  are  being  driven  out  of  the 
profession,  it  is  your  own  fault.  The  girls  get 
ready  while  you  spend  several  years  telling 
your  friends  that  you  do  not  expect  to  teach 
long.  That 's  why  you  teach  so  long  and  so  low. 
You  will  never  win  a  case  at  law  by  teaching 
a  poor  school.  You  would  like  to  have  such  a 
place  as  mentioned  above ;  you  can  soon  be 
ready  for  it.  Don't  think  that  you  must  get 
the  position,  and  then  get  ready  for  it.  Prep- 
aration for  good  teaching  is  as  essential  as 
preparation    for    any    other    good    profession. 


Fit  yourself  for  an  efficient  teacher.  Calls 
of  this  kind  of  service  are  as  numerous  and 
come  from  as  many  directions  as  the  wires 
that  enter  our  city.  It  was  so  when  I  began 
teaching  ten  years  ago;  and  still  greater  will 
be  the  demand  ten  years  hence.  Get  ready 
to  respond  to  the  calls.  Come  to  the  Ohio 
University  to  fit  on  the  armor  of  service,  and 
go  forth  to  say,  I  CAN.  Across  to-morrow's 
rise  of  ground  there  is  always  a  better  place 
for  the  prepared  worker.  Doors  of  opportu- 
nity are  wide  open  on  every  side  to  men  whose 
minds  are  trained — doors  that  are  closed  to 
others.  Many  excuse  themselves  by  saying 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  college. 
There  is  a  way  out  of  this.  You  will  find  the 
best  Summer  School  in  the  country  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Ohio  University  six  weeks  each 
year.  Classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
regular  college  faculty.  More  than  this:  if 
your  school  closes  about  the  last  of  April, 
you  can  enter  the  spring  term,  May  1st,  and 
get  eight  weeks  of  it,  go  right  on  through  the 
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Slimmer  School  without  a  break,  and  so  get 
fourteen  weeks  of  school  in  all.  You  cannot 
secure  an  education  in  six  weeks.  You  can 
secure  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  it,  but  you 
can  do  that.  You  can  lay  foundations  on 
which  you  can  build  yourself;  you  can  be  so 
inspired  that  you  can  surmount  difficulties  that 
seemed  too  great  before.  Preparation  is  sure  to 
bring  just  rewards.  "Life  eternal  is  not  to 
live,  but  to  know. ' ' 

You  need  inspiration,  and  you  must  have 
it  to  do  good  teaching  and  to  be  a 
lasting  influence  to  those  whose  education 
you  may  direct.  If  you  are  to  enthuse, 
then  you  must  yourself  be  enthused.  You 
must  have  high  ideals  and  posses  the  unity 
of  inspiration  and  perspiration.  With  inspi- 
ration, there  are  no  heights  that  the  ambitious 
student  cannot  reach,  no  difficulties  that  he 
cannot  overcome.  Where  is  there  a  better  place 
to  be  set  aglow  with  enthusiasm  for  your 
work  than  at  a  good  Summer  School?  There 
you   will   elbow   among   men   and   women   from 


all  parts  of  the  state  who  are  just  saturated 
with  good  things  that  the  teacher  is  hungry  for. 
Come;  the  menu  is  so  well  thought  out  that 
there  are  dishes  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  most 
fastidious.  You  want  to  realize  the  one  great 
aim  of  life, — efficient  happiness.  How  can  this 
be  done  without  rendering  useful  service  to 
those  by  whom  you  have  been  employed?  Did 
your  school  work  ever  seem  too  burdensome  to 
you?  Would  not  better  scholarship  have  light- 
ened it,  and  greater  professional  skill  have  made 
it  more  of  a  pleasure  to  you  than  something 
merely   to   be   endured   for  a   time? 

The  Summer  School  offers  good  opportunities 
to  high-school  teachers  and  superintendents  who 
have  not  fully  completed  a  college  course  to 
finish  some  definite  work  without  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  positions.  For  some 
of  our  superintendents  who  have  positions  that 
are  paying  good  salaries  to  give  up  their  places 
to  get  a  college  diploma  is  not  always  advis- 
able; but  all  who  hope  to  hold  their  positions 
will  see  greater  necessity  for  having  a  degree 
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in  the  future.  The  Ohio  University  will  help 
you  hold  your  position  and  get  the  degree. 

The  examination  is  often  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought  for  the  great  body  of  teachers. 
You  want  a  better  grade  certificate;  it  will  give 
you  more  prestige  in  your  community,  and  will 
inspire  greater  confidence  in  you  on  the  part 
of  your  pupils.  It  often  decides  your  fate  as 
an  applicant  for  a  better  position.  You  need 
the  knowledge  and  professional  efficiency  that 
these  certificates  ought  to  stand  for.  You 
might  just  as  well  try  to  run  an  engine 
without  putting  fuel  in  the  fire  as  to  expect 
teachers  to  go  on  forever  with  good  results 
without  adding  to  their  store  of  information. 
The  largest  steamers  have  to  stop  and  coal  up. 
Have  you  examined  the  Ohio  University  Bul- 
letin to  see  how  you  may  procure  a  better 
certificate? 

Isn't  it  that  "the  spirit  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment"?  How  much 
richer  may  our  lives  be,  and  how  much  greater 
our  spheres  of  influence  may  become,  through 
our  acquaintance  with  the  great  minds  of  the 
Our  love   for  a   richer  and   fuller  life 


should   rule   supreme    over   the   less   important 
things.     Certificates  and  better  positions  should 


not  be  the  all-important  things  with  us.  We 
should  strive  for  culture  and  broader  ideals. 
And  that  is,  I  believe,  why  most  of  us  are  here. 
Eight  years  ago  I  remember  having  dropped 
into  the  afternoon  session  of  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute, held  in  the  old  Court  House  at  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  only  to  hear  a  little  more  than  half  of 
a  lecture  on  ' '  American  Authors. ' '  by  Pres- 
ident Ellis.  As  he  quoted  from  Emerson,  and 
others  scarcely  less  noted  in  the  realm  of  let- 
ters, words  that  had  been  no  more  than  mere 
sounds  to  me  before  became  voices  of  real 
life  and  feeling.  A  rich  view  of  life  was  dis- 
closed; to  go  to  college  became  a  strong  desire. 
The  academic  rewards  that  are  now  mine  are 
out  of  comparison  to  the  cost  by  which  they 
were  secured. 

The  teacher  can  find  here  at  the  Summer 
School  an  ideal  place  to  spend  his  vacation. 
Your  year's  work  has  been  a  great  drain  upon 
your  bodily  resources;  you  say  that  you  need 
rest.  Eest  for  the  teacher  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  inactivity,  he  rather  will  find  it 
in  a  different  environment,  new  associations, 
and  new  thought.  Mingle  each  day  with  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the 
great  work;  come  each  day  under  the  influence 
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of  great  teachers;  learn  of  things  that  you 
never  knew  before;  stroll  into  the  wondrous 
realms  that  you  have  never  trod;  catch  the 
spirit  of  service;  fill  your  soul  with  cheer, — 
but,  with  it  all,  don't  miss  the  four-year 
Latin. 

A'lHENS,  OHIO,  July  30,  1910. 


"WHAT  IS  MAN  THAT  THOU  AET 
MINDFUL  OF  HIM?" 

"A  man  is  a  little  less  than  fifty  pounds  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  diffused  through  six  pail- 
fuls  of  water."- — English  Chemist  quoted  by 
Whipple. 


Hamlet    inquires: 
sence  of  dust?" 


What    is    this    quintes- 


"  Expende  Hanibalem,  weigh  the  great  gen- 
eral, the  great  thinker,  his  frame  also  may  be 
resolved  into  a  breath  of  air,  a  wave  of  water, 
a  charred  cinder,  a  fragment  of  lime-salts,  a 
few  grains  of  saline  matter  which  the  earth 
has  lent  him,  all  easily  reducible  to  the  material 
forms  enumerated  in  this  brief  catalogue" — 
12   ultimate  elements. — Holmes. 


"Why  may  not  the  imagination  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stop- 
ping  a    bunghole?" 

"Imperial  Csesar  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  winds  away; 
Oh!   that   that   earth   which   kept    the   world 

in  awe 
Should   patch   a   wall   t'    expel   the   winter's 

flaw. ' '  — Shakespeare. 

The  brain:     "Phosphorus  and  fat." 

"The  chief  difference  between  man  and  man 
is  a  difference  of  impressionability. ' '  — 
Emerson. 

"The  chief  intellectual  difference  between 
men  is  that  some  think  and  others  do  not. ' ' — 
James   Freeman  Clark. 

"But  thinking  is  hard  work;  perhaps  the 
hardest  work  that  is  done  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet. ' ' — Ibid. 

"What  is  the  hardest  task  in  the  world? 
To   think. ' ' — Emerson. 

' '  Thinking  is,  after  all,  the  highest  result 
of  all  education. ' ' — Lowell. 
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"The  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  want 
of  sensation. ' ' — Buskin. 

"The  ennobling  difference  bet—  een  one  man 
and  another — between  one  animal  and  another 
— is  precisely  this,  that  one  feels  more  than 
another. ' ' — Buskin. 

Brain:  "Meinert  has  calculated  the  gray 
matter  of  the  convolutions  alone  contains  no 
less  than  600,000,000  cells;  each  cell  consists 
of  several  thousand  visible  atoms;  and  each 
atom  again  of  many  millions  of  molecules. ' ' — 
Lubbock. 

"It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  great  intellect  is 
found  in  the  form  of  a  giant." — Bulwer. 

' '  Ideas  must  work  through  the  brain  and 
arms  of  good  and  brave  men,  or  they  are  no 
better  than  dreams. ' ' — Emerson, 

"Good  thoughts,  though  God  accept  them, 
yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than  good 
dreams,   except   they  be   put   in   act. ' ' — Bacon. 

"My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below; 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. ' ' 
— The   King  in   Hamlet. 


' '  A  dome  of  brow  denotes  one  thing,  a  pot- 
belly another. ' ' — Emerson. 

"It  is  ill  with  a  nation  when  the  cerebrum 
sucks  the  cerebellum  dry,  for  it  cannot  live 
by  intellect  alone.  The  broad  foreheads  always 
carry  the  day  at  last,  but  only  when  they  are 
based  on  or  buttressed  with  massive  hind- 
heads.  It  would  be  easier  to  make  a  people 
great  in  whom  the  animal  is  vigorous  than  to 
keep  one  so  after  it  has  begun  to  spindle  into 
over-intellectuality.  The  hands  that  have 
grasped  dominion  and  have  held  it  have  been 
large  and  hard;  those  from  which  it  has  slip- 
ped, delicate,  and  apt  for  the  lyre  and  the 
pencil. ' ' — Lowell. 


WHAT  BEST  BECOMES  A  RIGHT-THINK- 
ING, RIGHT-LIVING  PERSON— THE  ES- 
SENTIAL AND  ETERNAL  ELEMENTS 
OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

1.  The  Christian  graces  enumerated  by 
St.  Peter:  Faith,  Virtue,  Knowledge,  Temper- 
ance, Patience,  Godliness,  Brotherly  Kindness, 
and  Charity. 

2.  Plato:  "These  three  virtues  belong 
respectively    to    the   individual   man:      Wisdom 
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to  his  rational;  Courage  to  his  spirited;  and 
Temperance  to  his  appetitive;  while  in  the 
State,  as  in  the  man,  it  is  Injustice  that  dis- 
turbs their  harmony." 

3.  The  king-becoming  grace  of  Shakespeare: 
Justice,  Verity,  Temperance,  Stableness,  Boun- 
ty, Perseverance,  Mercy,  Loveliness,  Devotion, 
Patience,  Courage,  and  Fortitude. 

4.  Cicero's  cardinal  virtues:  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Temperance,  and  Justice. 

5.  ' '  Justice  is  the  chief  sinew  of  society. ' ' 
"Extreme  justice  is  an  extreme  injury." — 
More's  Utopia. 

6.  Burke's  great  and  masculine  virtues: 
Constancy,  Gravity,  Magnanimity,  Fortitude, 
Fidelity,  and  Firmness. 

7.  Patrick  Henry's  great  pillars  of  all  gov- 
ernment and  social  life:  Virtue,  Morality,  and 
Religion. 

8.  Bacon's  four  pillars  of  government:  Re- 
ligion, Justice,'  Counsel,  and  Treasure. 

9.  Schlegel's  five  essential  and  eternal  ele- 
ments in  human  society:  Home,  School,  Guild, 
Church,   and   State. 

10.  Webster  said  that  Society,  Knowledge, 
Morals,  and  Religious  Culture  flourished  best 
under  the  protection  of  wise  institutions  and  a 
free  government. 


DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BEST 
BOOKS. 

1,  Franklin's  Autobiography;  2,  John  Wool- 
man's  Journal;  3,  William  Penn's  Fruits  of 
Solitude;  4,  Bacon's  New  Atlantis;  5,  Bacon's 
Essays;  6,  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  7,  Milton's 
Tractate  on  Education;  8,  Plato's  Apology; 
9,  Plato's  Phaedo;  10,  Plato's  Crito;  11,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici;  12,  Emer- 
son's Essays;  13,  Emerson's  English  Traits; 
14,  Milton's  Complete  Poems;  15,  Ben  Jonson's 
volpone;  16,  John  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfl; 
17,  Dryden's  All  for  Love;  18,  Shelly 's  the 
Cenci;  19,  Browning's  A  Blot  in  the  'Sutch- 
eon;  20,  Tennyson's  Becket;  21,  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal;  22,  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer;  23,  Goethe's  Faust;  24,  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  25,  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress;  26,  Burns 's  Poems;  27,  Izaak 
Walton's  Lives  of  Dr.  Donne  and  George  Her- 
bert; 28,  Plutarch's  Lives;  29,  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales;  30,  Virgil's  Aeneid — Dryden's 
Translation;  31,  Thomas  a  Kempis's  The  Imi- 
tation of  Christ;  32,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy; 
33,  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species;  34,  Thomas 
Middleton's  The  Changeling;  35,  Marlowe's 
Dr.   Faustus;    36,   Walton's   Complete   Angler; 
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37,  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  38,  The  Letters  of  Cicero;  39,  The 
Letters  of  Pliny;  40,  The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine;  41,  The  Arabian  Nights;  42, 
Famous  Prefaces;  43,  Famous  Essays;  44,  Es- 
says on  Aesthetics;  45,  Patriotic  Addresses; 
46,'  The  Greek  Drama;  47,  Travels  and  Voy- 
ages; 48,  An  Anthology  of  English  Poetry; 
49,  The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  50, 
The  Golden  Sayings  of  Epictetus. 


IN  OUR  CURRICULUM. 

("Why  should  not  Latin  and  Greek  be  dis- 
continued in  the  universities?"  some  advanced 
scientists  are  inquiring.) 

Hear  the  New  Professor  speak: 
"No  more  Latin,  no  more  Greek. 

"Homer's  merely  meant  to  play  with — 
Classics  must  be  done  away  with. 

"No  more  foolish  lectures  on 
Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

"We  can  easily  forego 
' Arma  virumque  cano.' 

"Students  have  no  time  to  lose — 
Teach   'em  something  they  can  use. 

"Books  like  these  before   'em  thrust: 
'How  to  Build  and  Bun  a  Trust.' 

"  'How  a  Senate  May  be  Bought,' 
'How  to  Steal  and  not  be  Caught.' 

"  'Easy   Steps  to   Shearing   Flocks,' 
'  Irrigating  Common  Stocks. ' 

"Teach  the  thoughtful  theolog, 
'Memoirs  of  a  Pious  Hog.' 

' '  Have  a  sociological  course, 
Called  'Bespectable  Divorce.' 

"Life  is  short  and  time  is  fast — 
Wherefore  monkey  with  the  past? 

' '  Make  the  student  fit,   I  say, 
For  this  grander,  larger  day. 

"Mold  and  train  him  so  he  can 
Learn  to  skin  the  Other  Man. 


"Thus  he'll  be  a  power  with  men, 
And  a  model  citizen. 

' '  And  some  day,  when  he  is  greate. 
He'll  enrich  his  Alma  Mater." 

WALLACE   IRWIN. 


NEWS  NOTES. 


The  Summer  School  of  1910  closed  Friday 
noon,  July  29th,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
regular  students  as  follows:  Men,  260;  women, 
516;  total,  776.  Seventy-five  of  the  eighty- 
eight  counties  of  Ohio  were  represented.  The 
banner  counties  were  Athens,  with  186  stu- 
dents; Fairfield,  with  48;  Perry,  with  28;  Lick- 
ing, with  25;  Ross,  with  23;  Belmont  and 
Washington,  with  20  each;  Franklin,  with  18; 
Jefferson  and  Vinton,  with  17  each;  Erie  and 
Fayette,  with  16  each;  Highland,  with  15; 
Hocking  and  Muskingum,  with  14  each;  Huron, 
with  12;  Meigs,  Morgan,  Scioto,  and  Tuscar- 
awas, 12  each;  and  Jackson  and  Pickaway, 
with   10  each. 

The  souvenir  number  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  is  profusely  illustrated.  The 
publication  will  be  of  general  interest  to  all 
and  of  particular  value  to  those  who  attended 
the  O.  U.  Summer  School  of  1910.  Free  dis- 
tribution of  it  will  be  made  until  the  edition 
of  6,000  copies  is  exhausted. 

More  social  features  have  been  added  to  the 
summer  term  just  closing  than  heretofore,  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  popular  departure.  An 
education  cannot  be  gotten  alone  from  books, 
and  the  mingling  of  these  young  people  in 
social  intercourse  during  the  term  is  broadening 
and  elevating;  and,  besides,  when  they  go  to 
their  schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  will  carry  with  them  pleasant 
memories  which  may  bring  them  back  to  take 
a  full  college  course. — Athens  Messenger. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
recently  purchased  the  ten-acre  tract  of  land 
just  south  of  the  Hocking  River,  and  known 
as  "Athletic  Field,"  the  purchase  price  being 
$4,500.  Prior  to  the  purchase,  the  Board 
paid  $225  a  year  and  all  taxes  for  the  use  of 
this  land  for  field  athletics. 

The  salary  roll  for  the  term  of  six  weeks 
amounted  to  $5,646.  Of  this  total  cost,  the 
students'  fees  produced  $2,346. 

The  following  special  appropriations  for  the 
Ohio    University    were    made    at    the    regular 
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session  of  the  78th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
held  in  the  early  months  of  1910: 

Ewing  Hall  bonds    $5,000 

One  year's  interest  on  $20,000  Ewing 

Hall   bonds    1,000 

Additional  equipment  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  Normal  College      25,000 
Additional   equipment   of   Library....         5,000 
Central  Heating  Plant,  with  facilities 

for  electric  lighting  and  power .  .       20,000 
Construction  of  a  Science  jaall  for  the 
State    Normal    College,    to    cost, 
when     completed,     $75,000 37,500 


Total     $93,500 

The  lecture  plan  of  teaching  is  not  much 
in  vogue  at  the  O.  U.  Summer  School.  Class- 
room work  is  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 
The  student,  whether  pursuing  review  or  ad- 
vanced studies,  comes  into  close  personal  touch 
with  the  instructor,  who  is,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  a  member  of  the  University  Faculty. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  July  13th,,  the  Lick- 
ing County  Club  entertained  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Summer  School  with  a  well- 
planned  reception  in  the  new  gymnasium. 


In  1910,  the  Ohio  University  graduated  a 
total  of  107  students  from  all  departments, 
the  largest  class  of  graduates  ever  sent  out 
from  the  University. 

Ohio  University  enrolled  the  past  year  1,597 
different  students. 

President  Alston  Ellis  delivered  commence- 
ment addresses  at  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  graduating  season,  among  them  being 
Eandolph  Township  and  Jefferson  Township 
high  schools  in  Montgomery  County;  Forgy,  in 
Clark  County;  Miamisburg,  in  Montgomery 
County;  St.  Paris,  in  Champaign  County; 
and  Pickerington,  in  Fairfield  County. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Zeller,  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  hundreds  of  teachers  whom 
he  met  in  his  visit  to  the  Ohio  University 
Summer  School.  His  talk  before  the  Super- 
intendent's Club  was  practical,  earnest,  and 
freighted  with  interesting  suggestions  for  the 
help  of  every  teacher  who  heard  him.  Hia 
hearers  felt  the  force  of  another  speaker's 
statements  referring  to  Dr.  Zeller  as  "a  man 
very  deeply  moved  by  the  interests  of  the 
teaching   profession   of   the   State." 

The  Superintendents'  Club,  made  up  of  Sum- 
mer    School     attendants     engaged     in     school 
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administrative  work,  and  numbering  nearly 
forty  members,  met  at  the  home  of  President 
Ellis  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  12th.  Dr.  Ellis 
addressed  the  club  on,  "The  Most  Important 
Duties  of  the  School  Superintendent."  Music 
and  light  refreshments  followed  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  of  the  evening. 

Prof.  Hiram  Eoy  Wilson,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Athens,  accepted  but  three  invi- 
tations out  of  fifteen  he  received  for  com- 
mencement addresses — Guysville,  Adelphi,  and 
Bainbridge. 

Prof.  Edson  M.  Mills,  of  the  State  Normal 
College,  Athens,  delivered  quite  a  number  of 
commencement  addresses  this  spring,  among 
them  being  Bidwell,  Raymond,  and  New 
Matamoras. 

The  Alumni  Bulletin  of  Ohio  University, 
recently  issued,  is  an  interesting  publication 
to  all  who  in  any  way  have  been  connected 
with  that  institution.  All  alumni  and  former 
students  will  find  it  especially  valuable,  and 
copies  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Prof.  C.  L. 
Martzolff,  alumni  secretary,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Supt.  John  J.  Eicheson,  of  ths  Lees  Creek 
Centralized  Schools,  who  received  his  B.  Ped. 
degree  from  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio 
University  in  June  last,  has  been  elected  super- 


visor of  rural  school  training  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  at  Athens.  Mr.  Eicheson  will  bring 
to  his  new  position  a  wealth  of  practical  expe- 
rience, and  will  be  able  to  show  excellent 
results  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural 
schools. 

The  Ohio  University  Summer  School  will 
open  June  19,  1911,  and  continue  six  weeks. 
All  departments  of  the  State  Normal  College 
will  be  in  session,  and  teachers  who  desire  to 
prepare  for  professional  recognition  under  the 
Hawkins  law  will  find  advantages  unsurpassed 
in  the  Summer  School  at  Athens.  This  year 
(1910)  the  enrollment  was  776,  of  whom  many 
were  teachers  doing  normal-college  work. 
Teachers  should  prepare  now  for  the  state 
recognition,  and  at  an  early  date  secure  a 
diploma  from  the  State  Normal  College. 

The  State  Normal  College,  at  Athens,  grad- 
uated a  class  of  thirty-five  well-trained  teachers 
this  year.  Six  of  these  graduates  completed 
the  regular  four-year  college  course  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy; 
one  completed  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Pedagogy;  twenty-eight  com- 
pleted the  elementary  courses,  consisting  of  two 
and  three  years.  Under  the  Hawkins  law,  the 
holders  of  these  diplomas  are  entitled  to  the 
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state  life  certificates  after  passing  the  regular 
preliminary  examination,  which  then  settles  the 
examination  question  for  life. 

The  State  Normal  College,  at  Athens,  has 
made  a  long  stride  forward  in  establishing  a 
training  school  for  rural  teachers,  and  here- 
after will  maintain  two  separate  training 
schools,  one  for  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  graded  schools  and  the  other  for  those 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  township  and 
small  village  schools.  The  ungraded  schools  of 
Mechanicsburg  have  been  made  training  schools 
for  rural  teachers  and  a  trained  critic  teacher 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  each  school.  The 
eighteen  schools  of  the  township  will  also  be 
under  the  supervison  of  the  supervisor  of  rural 
school  practice.  No  professional  training  school 
in  the  country  can  offer  superior  advantages  in 
the  training  of  rural  teachers. 

J.  A.  Badertscher,  '09,  who  has  been  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Biology,  O.  TL, 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  notified  of  his 
appointment  as  first  assistant  in  histology  and 
embryology  in   Cornell   University.      This   posi- 


tion comes  as  a  reward  to  Mr.  Badertscher 's 
unflagging  devotion  to  his  chosen  field,  and  is 
a  testimonial  of  his  ability  along  scientific 
lines. 

Clark  O.  Melick,  '10,  recently  received  a 
scholarship  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Chi- 
cago University.  The  scholarship  was  granted 
as  first  prize  in  a  competitive  contest  repre- 
senting many  colleges  and  universites  through- 
out the  country.  The  research  work  for  the 
winning  thesis  was  done  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  Biology,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Mercer.  The  subject  was  "The  Purifi- 
cation of  Water  by  Electricity." 

A.  E.  Livingston,  '10,  and  W.  E.  McCorkle, 
'11,  have  been  chosen  as  assistants  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biology  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Livingston  succeeds  J.  A.  Badertscher,  and  Mr. 
McCorkle  succeeds  J.  V.  Bohrer,  who  will  enter 
a  medical  school.  Both  students  have  special- 
ized in  this  department  and  will  prove  compe- 
tent instructors. 

Ernest  Hammond,  of  the  Class  of  '10,  was 
notified  recently  that  he  had   been  awarded  a 
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scholarship  in  the  College  of  Education  of 
Clark  University.  Mr.  Hammond  will  go  East 
next  year  to  work  out  his  Doctor's  degree. 

Miss  Mabel  Leyda,  Normal,  '10,  has  been 
employed  as  grade  teacher  in  the  Athens  pub- 
lic schools. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Boelzner,  '10,  won  the  gold 
medal  in  an  inter-state  Normal  School  Oratori- 
cal contest  held  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  May  27. 
She  contested  with  representatives  from  the 
normal  schools  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  and 
was  awarded  first  place.  The  subject  of  the 
winning   oration  was  ' '  The   American  Crisis. ' ' 

C.  0.  "Williamson,  '10,  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  manual  training 
in  the  Athens  high  school  for  the  coming  year. 

Joaquin  Gimenez,  of  Cuba,  who  graduated 
this  year  for  the  Civil  Engineering  Department, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  his 
native  country  to  the  government  position  of 
inspector  of  public  roads  at  a  salary  of  $2,000 
a  year.  Senor  Gimenez  left  for  Cuba  after 
his   graduation  in   June. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon,  Ohio  University,  '09,  for 
the  past  two  years  at  Tekamah,  Nebraska,  has 
been  re-employed  for  three  years  at  $1,600, 
$1,700  and  $1,800.  The  Journal,  of  Tekamah, 
says:      "Other   schools   would  have   been   glad 


of  the  opportunity  to  get  a  chance  at  his 
services.  When  a  man  is  worth  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  it,  but  we  believe  the  board  of 
education  expresses  the  desire  and  wish  of  the 
district  in  voting  to  retain  Mr.  Dixon  for  a 
term  of  three  years. ' ' 

Supt.  Bert  M.  Thompson,  of  Byesville,  has 
been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  at 
$1,100,  $1,200,  and  $1,300.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
attended  several  summer  terms  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. This  year  he  was  the  efficient  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Superintendents'   Club. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Clifton  has  been  re-elected  for 
two  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Union  town- 
ship schools  and  principal  of  the  Mendon  high 
school,  Mercer  county.  Mendon  expects  to 
erect  a  new  high-school  building  the  coming 
year.  Mr.  Clifton,  and  eight  other  teachers 
from  Mercer  county,  attended  the  O.  U.  Sum- 
mer School  of  1910. 

The  Schoolmasters'  Conferences  proved  a 
most  profitable  feature  of  the  term's  work. 
These  were  held  each  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
week  from  4:00  to  5:00  o'clock.  For  real, 
practical  service,  to  those  who  attend  them, 
these  conferences  are  of  the  highest  value. 
They  will  continue  to  be  a  prominent  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Summer  School. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University  and 
the  State  Normal  College,  for  1911,  will  begin 
Monday,  June  19th,  and  close  Friday,  July 
28th.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the 
work  offered  of  wide  range  and  of  a  high 
order  of  academic  and  professional  excellence. 

The  Fall  term  of  the  University,  all  depart- 
ments and  colleges,  will  begin  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1910.  Prospective  students  should 
arrange  to  be  present  on  registration  day,  the 
opening  day  of  the  term.  This  course  will 
bring  them  a  saving  in  the  registration  fee 
and  enable  them  to  secure  full  college  credit  for 
the  term's  work.  There  is  no  tuition  fee  at 
Ohio  University.  The  registration  fee  of  $6.00 
per  term  pays  for  everything  connected  with 
the  regular  courses  of  instruction.  All  fees 
fox  special  instruction  are  most  reasonable. 

Women's  Hall,  corner  of  Union  and  College 
streets,  is  now  enlarged  to  three  times  its 
former  capacity.  Its  completion,  according  to 
plans  as  carried  out,  gives  the  University 
ability  to  accommodate  nearly  two  hundred 
women  students  in  its  dormitories. 

All  women  students  attending  the  Summer 
School  of  1911  can  be  assured,  in  advance 
of  their  coming,  of  pleasant,  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  Boyd  Hall,  Women's  Hall,  or  in  the 
homes  of  respectable,  well-to-do  people.  No 
town  in  Ohio  has  better  homes  than  Athens ; 
and  those  who  occupy  them  are  noted  for  their 
public  spirit  and  open-handed,  unostentatious 
hospitality.  All  seeking  educational  help,  un- 
der most  favorable  conditions,  will  make  no 
mistake  by  finding  quarters  in  Athens  homes 
and  entering  Ohio  University. 

Regular  weekly  meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
were  held  throughout  the  Summer-School  term. 
The  large  attendance  of  students  attested  the 
excellence  of  the  exercises  and  the  very  general 
interest  of  the  young  men  in  them.  Among 
those  who  made  somewhat  formal  addresses 
at  these  meetings  were  Eev.  F.  M.  Swinehart, 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Eev.  H.  Marshall  Thur- 
low,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Professors 
H.  W.  Elson  and  H.  R.  Wilson,  and  others  of 
the  O.  U  Faculty  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  organization. 

Harry  L.  Ridenour  has  been  re-appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  University  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  the  college-year  1910-1911.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Long,  of  the  senior  class,  is  President  of  the 
local    organization. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  in 
a   prosperous   condition.      The   members   are   a 


strong  force  for  righteousness  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  men  have  excellent  quarters  in  the 
Carnegie  Library.  The  women  have  eligible 
and  spacious  quarters  in  the  remodeled  West 
Wing. 

Herewith  are  given  a  number  of  the  forty 
commencement  engagements  filled  by  Prof.  C. 
L.  Martzolff,  Alumni  Secretary  and  Field 
Agent  of  Ohio  University:  April  22,  Deaver- 
town;  April  23,  Luhrig;  April  25,  West  Rush- 
ville;  April  26,  Cheshire;  April  27,  Coolville; 
April  28,  New  Castle;  April  29,  Williamsfield ; 
April  30,  New  Madison;  May  2,  Ansonia;  May 
3,  Homerville;  May  4,  Nellie;  May  5,  Howard; 
May  6,  Plainfield;  May  7,  Adamsville;  May 
12,  Waldo;  May  17,  Moxahala;  May  18,  Green- 
wich; May  19,  Baltimore;  May  20,  Jewett; 
May  21,  Palestine;  May  24,  Williamsburg; 
May  26,  Middleport;  May  27,  Sardis;  May  31, 
Kelley's  Island;  June  1,  Stockport;  June  4, 
Dexter  City. 

The  Summer-School  Literary  Society  was 
one  of  the  earliest  organizations  formed  after 
registration  day  had  closed.  Weekly  meetings 
were  held  in  the  University  Auditorium,  no 
other  room  in  the  University  buildings  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of 
students  who  attended  the  well-planned  exer- 
cises. 

A  general  assembly  of  students  was  held 
three  times  a  week,  at  the  close  of  the  seeond 
morning  period,  in  the  University  Auditorium. 
A  voluntary  attendance  brought  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  students  to  the  exercises 
of  this  period.  Through  announcements  made 
and  brief  addresses  delivered,  the  student  body 
was  made  more  of  a  working  unit,  and  those 
who  went  for  helpful  suggestions  did  not  go 
from  these  meetings   disappointed. 

On  Thursday  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
weeks  of  the  Summer  School  a  lecture-recital, 
with  free  admission,  was  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity Auditorium.  The  attendance  grew 
with  each  performance  until  the  final  evening, 
when  the  large  room  was  crowded  to  the  limit. 
The  management  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
securing  such  splendid  professional  talent  to 
entertain  and  instruct  the  Summer-School  stu- 
dents and  townspeople. 

Professor  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  head  of  the 
School  of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Miss  Grace  E.  Makepeace,  the 
talented  and  popular  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reader 
and  impersonator,  and  Dr.  James  Ball  Naylor, 
of  Malta,  Ohio,  the  well-known  poet,  novelist, 
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and  popular  entertainer,  in  the  order  named, 
pleased  and  instructed  the  large  and  repre- 
sentative audiences  that  warmly  greeted  them. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  State 
Normal  College  will  have  enlarged  quarters, 
an  additional  teacher,  and  important  additions 
to  the  equipment,  when  the  Fall  term  opens 
September  12,  1910.  Two  well-furnished 
rooms  will  give  accommodations  for  about  thir- 
ty kindergarten  children,  formed  in  two  classes. 
The  Kindergarten  Department  is  managed  in 
a  highly  efficient  manner,  being  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Principal  of  liberal  scholar- 
ship and  special  training  for  her  important 
work.  Pupil  teachers,  who  have  had  at  least 
one  year's  careful  training  for  kindergarten 
work,  assist  in  the  work  of  instruction.  Per- 
sons looking  forward  to  service  in  kindergarten 
schools  can  secure  the  best  of  preparation  in 
the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  State 
Normal  College.  Tuition  for  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  is  free;  the  kindergarten 
pupils  pay  $10  a  school-year  for  their  in- 
struction. 

The  swimming-pool  in  the  Gymnasium  build- 
ing is  the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind 
to   be   found  in  Ohio.     Opportunity   to   bathe 


in  its  waters  was  highly  appreciated  by  Sum- 
mer-School students  both  male  and  female. 
The  Gymnasium  building  is  in  close  touch  with 
Boyd  Hall,  where  about  ninety  young  women 
find  homelike  accommodations.  The  pool,  in 
the  clear,  is  21  feet  by  40  feet.  The  water 
varies  in  depth,  but  at  no  point  does  it  sug- 
gest any  element  of  danger  to  the  bathers. 
The  pool  is  lined  with  porcelain-faced  brick, 
thus  making  it  easy  to  keep  in  good  sanitary 
condition. 

The  Training  School  of  the  State  Normal 
College  is  "the  best  ever."  There  is  not 
another  school  for  the  practical  and  theoretical 
training  of  teachers  in  Ohio  that  is  its  equal 
in  plan  of  organization  and  efficiency  and 
range  of  service.  The  School  occupies  the 
south  wing  of  Ellis  Hall  and  has  the  use  of 
eight  large  class  rooms,  an  equal  number  of 
practice  rooms,  and  an  assembly  hall.  The 
Training  School  now  includes  all  the  elemen- 
tary grades — from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school.  Summer-School  students  for  1911  will 
find  classes  of  all  grades  named  in  daily  ses- 
sion and  in  charge  of  teachers  who  know  their 
business.  Teachers,  of  grades  below  high 
school,  can  by  six  weeks  spent  in  observation 
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or  practice  work  in  these  schools,  and  by  at- 
tending the  daily  conferences  where  methods 
for  graded  and  ungraded  schools  are  presented, 
discussed,  and  exemplified,  get  such  enlarged 
conceptions  of  their  work  as  to  make  their 
future  teaching  service  more  rational  and  more 
far-reaching  in  desirable  outcome. 

The  Summer  School  for  1911  will  not  differ 
widely  in  plan  and  subjects  offered  for  instruc- 
tion from  its  predecessors.  Experience  tells, 
that  the  present  organization  and  range  of 
work  meet  fairly  well  the  wants  of  teachers 
who  come  for  educational  help  and  professional 
uplift.  The  same  experience,  however,  teaches 
how  to  make  stronger  the  better  and  the 
weaker  features  of  both  administrative  and 
teaching  service.  Successful  effort  will  be  made 
to  render  the  Schoolmasters'  Conferences  more 
helpful  to  enrolled  students  and  welcome  visit- 
ors.    These  conferences  will  be  scheduled  so  as 


to  conflict  with  no  other  exercises  which  re- 
quire the  presence  of  students.  The  evening 
lectures  and  entertainments  will  not  exceed 
four  in  number  and  will  be  assigned  to  times 
most  satisfactory  to  the  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  best  possible  talent  will  be  secured 
for  this  extra-class  species  of  instruction. 
There  are  no  special  fees  at  Ohio  University. 
The  registration  fee  pays  for  everything. 
These  are  always  lectures,  suppers,  excursions, 
entertainments,  etc.,  announced  by  certain  par- 
ties in  various  interests,  but  attendance  upon 
these  is  a  voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  776  students  of  the  Summer 
School  of  1910  paid  just  $2,346  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  University. 

Herewith  is  shown  the  annual  pay-roll  of 
Ohio  University  and  the  State  Normal  College 
under  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  June,  1910: 
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Professors  and  Instructors  in  Ohio 
University  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal  CoUege    $84,930  00 

Board  Officers    1,800  00 

Engineers  and  Janitors   4,100  00 

Total    $90,830  00 

The  following  amendment  has  been  made  to 
that  portion  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  Ohio 
relating  to  the  Irreducible  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Ohio  University: 

"The  president  and  trustees  of  the  Ohio 
University  shall  have  power  to  receive  and 
hold  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
University,  any  grant  or  devise  of  land,  and 
any  donation  or  bequest  of  money  or  personal 
property,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  or  spe- 
cial use  of  the  University;  all  donations  or 
bequests  of  money,  together  with  other  dona- 
tions and  bequests  converted  into  money,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer,  unless  otherwise 
directed,  in  the  donation  or  bequest,  and  the 
sums  so  deposited  shall  be  added  to  the  irreduci- 
ble trust  funds  held  by  the  state  for  educational 
purposes,  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid 
semi-annually  to  the  treasurer  of  said  univer- 
sity upon  the  requisition  of  the  state  auditor. ' ' 


The  oldest  living  graduate  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity is  General  William  Sooy  Smith,  of  Biver- 
side,  Illinois,  of  the  Class  of  1849. 

Next  in  order  are  four  members  of  the  Class 
of   1853,  as   follows: 

Joseph  Carter  Corbin,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Oliver   Perry   Shiras,   Dubuque,   Iowa. 

William  Henry  Young,  ' '  The  Normandie, ' ' 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

Charles  Manning  Walker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COST  OF  ELLIS  HALL. 

The  following  statements  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  normal-school  problem  in  Ohio  has 
not  as  yet  been  very  expensive  to  the  state. 
What  is  presented  as  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  equipment  is  taken  from  the  official 
record. 

"Ellis  Hall,"  the  Normal-College  building 
at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  has  a  front- 
age of  223  feet  and  an  average  depth  of  78 
feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  including  base- 
ment. It  is  well  built  throughout  and  is  the 
largest  building  on  the  University  campus. 
The  building  was  put  up  piecemeal — first  the 
central    portion,    then    the    north    wing,    and 
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finally  the  south  wing — which  naturally  in- 
creased its  cost.  Here  are  the  exact  figures 
showing  cost  of  construction  and  equipment: 

Main  Building    $  52,237  22 

North  Wing    17,961  84 

South  Wing    30,136  41 

Equipment     11,901  75 

Total    $112,237  22 

This  sum  of  $112,237.22  includes  everything 
— contractor,  architect,  stone  approaches, 
strengthened  foundations,  large  retaining 
walls,  combination  gas  and  electric  fixtures, 
and  a  serviceable  and  up-to-date  equipment 
for  every  department. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
OF  ATHENS  COUNTY,  OHIO,  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY. 

ATHENS,  OHIO,  June  11,  1910. 

I.  The  teachers  of  the  two  rooms  of  the 
Meehanicsburg  school  shall  be  appointed,  and 
their  salaries  fixed  by  the  University  authori- 
ties; and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Athens 
township    shall    pay    to    the    said    University 


authorities  a  sum,  for  each  of  such  teachers, 
which  shall  equal  the  highest  compensation 
paid  other  regular  teachers  in  the  township, 
namely,  $40.00  per  month.  The  two  teachers 
referred  to  shall  have  all  legal  qualifications 
necessary  for  teachers  of  such  schools  and 
their  teaching  work  shall  be  under  University 
control. 

II.  The  University  authorities  will  make- 
necessary  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing and  supply  all  furniture  and  other  needed 
equipment  at  their  own  expense.  Bills  for 
fuel  and  janitor  service  and  outside  improve- 
ments shall  be  paid  by  the  Township  Board. 
Furniture  and  supplies  paid  for  by  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
University  when  the  arrangements  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  terminate. 

III.  The  Township  Board  shall,  at  its  own 
expense,  make  all  such  permanent  improvement 
of  the  building  and  grounds  as  may  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

IV.  The  University,  in  its  own  quarters, 
will  provide,  for  all  the  teachers  of  Athens- 
Township,  intsruction  in  selected  academic  and 
professional  branches  on  alternate  Saturdays 
throughout  the  school  year,  between  the  hours 
of  8:30  and  11:30  o'clock,  A.  M.,  free  of 
charge. 

V.  A  capable  and  an  experienced  teacher 
and  organiser  of  ungraded  schools,  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  shall  be  employed  by  the  Town- 
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The  Livingston  Boarding  Club 

ship   Board   to   have   a   general   supervision   of  From  1897  to   1902,  inclusive,  a  period  of  six 

the  schools  of  the  Township  and  personal  direc-  years,  the  total  revenue  from  this  mill-tax  was 

tion   of  the  work   of   the   teachers   of   the   two  $ijq  127  87 

schools    herein    specifically    named.      Naturally  ' 

but  a  small  portion  of  time  can  be  given  by  March,  1902,  brought  the  "Seese  Bill,"  by 

this   party   to   general   supervisory   work.      The  whose  provisions  a   State  Normal   College  was 

Township  Board  shall  pay  the  University  Board  connected   with    the    University   and    made    an 

the  sum  of  $200  per  annum  for  the  supervision  ^        j              thereof 

given    the    township    schools    by    the    party    so  .,  .             r                                                ^        s 

appointed.  thls   measure   to   the   close   of  the   fiscal   year, 

VI.     This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  November    15,    1909,    the    sum    of   $483,574.74 

either   party   thereto   upon   an   advance   notice  was  received  by  the  University  and  the  State 

°earhree  m°nthS  "  **  ^  Cl°Se  °f  ^  SCh°01  N°rmal    College    under    the    milHax    levy    foT 

both.     This  is  a  little  more  than  $69,000  an- 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  FINANCES.  nually  for  each  of  the  seven  years. 

The  present  mill-tax  support — .04  of  a  mill —  Special  appropriations  for  the  University  and 

given  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  College  within  the  last  nine 

the  Ohio  University  and  the  State  Normal  Col-  years    have    been    as    follows — the    ending    of 

lege  connected  with  it,  amounts  to  about  $95,-  each  year  being  February  15th: 

000  annually.     Receipts  credited  under  "Local  1903                                         *  10  000  00 

Funds"  will  add  over  $31,000  to  the  mill-tax  19Q4                                               10  000  00 

revenue.  1905    40^750  00 

From  1881  to  1896,  inclusive,  the  state  gave  jgQg                                             .^  qq~  „„ 

the   University  special  appropriations  amount-  1907                                             52000  00 

ing  to  $142,919.99.                                       _  1908    \  \  \  \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\      76'250  00 

There   was   no   mill-tax   revenue   until   after  1909                                             89  500  00 

March,  1896,  the  date  of  the  "Sleeper  Bill,"  ^qjq                                             64448  00 

which    wise    measure    gave    the    University    an  1911                                             93  500  00 

annual  revenue  from  the  mill  tax  levy — .0175  

of  a  mill — on  all  the  taxable  property  in  Ohio.  Total   $483,448  00 
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The  Mason  Boarding  Club 

The    same   legislative    session,    that    of    1596,  i_     Large  lot  for  location  of  the  Cen- 

that    brought    the    passage    of    the    "Sleeper  tral    Heating    Plant     $3,500 

Bill. ' '    gave   the   University   authority  to   issue  2.     Lot   and  building,   corner   College 

bonds  to  erect  an  administration  building  now  and  Union  streets    30,000 

known   as   "  Ewing  Hall."      Upon  the  comple-  3.     Lot   and  building,   corner   Univer- 

tion  of  this  building,  the  University  carried  a  sity  Terrace   and  Park  Place..      9,000 

bonded    debt    of    $55,000    bearing    semi-annual  4.     Lot  and  building  on  President  St.     9,000 

interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.     'Within  the  5.     Athletic  Field,  ten  acres 4,500 

last  seven  years  the  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  Total                                              $56  000 
paid  on  this  interest-bearing   debt.     The  total 

indebtedness    of    the    institution    at    this    time  Xeeds   of    OMo    University,    dependent   upon 

is  $15  000  legislative    appropriations,    for    the    next    bien- 

The     following-named    buildings    have    been  nml  PerLC"i: 

erected   and  put   in  use   within  the   last   seven  1911. 

yga^g .  Ewing  Hall  bonds   $     5,000 

'   1.     Ellis  Hall,  for  the  State  Normal  CoUege.  0ne  ?"ear's  "Merest  on  05/100  Ewing 

2.  The    Carnegie    Library.       Mr.     Carnegie  HaU  bonds    750 

gave  $30,000  towards  the  construction  Completion  of  Science  HaU.  State  Nbr- 

of  the  building.  mal   CoReSe    37v500 

3.  Boyd     Hall,     a      dormitory     for     young  Additional    equipment    of    Library....        6,000 

women  Repair   of   buildings   and  improvement 

4.  Central  Heating  Plant.  of  camPus   5>000 

5.  The   Gvmnasium  Maintenance  of  State  Normal  College.      20,000 
6."     A  large  addition  to   Women's  HaU.  Additional  equipment  of  the  University 

7.     East   Wing    and   West    Wing   modernized  and  the  State  Xormal  CoUege 18.-000 

at   a    cost    of   $15  000  Construction  of  a  Women's  HaU,  State 

Bealty  purchased  since  November  15,  1906,  is  Xormal  CoUcj^  to  cost  $85,000.  .  .  .     42,500 

herewith  Usted:  Total    $134,750 
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The  Martin  Boarding  Club 

1912.  Maintenance  of  State  Normal  College.     20,000 

Ewing  Hall  bonds    $  5,000      Additional   equipment    of   the    Univer- 

One  year's  interest  on  $10,000  Ewing  sity  and  the  State  Normal  College..     18,000 

Hall  bonds    500      Building   for   the    Training   School   of 

Completion    of    Women's    Hall,    State  State    Normal    College,    with    neces- 

Normal  College    42,500      sary  equipment    55,000 

Additional  equipment  of  Library 6-000  

Repairs     of     buildings     and     care     of  Total    $152,500 

campus    5,500 


Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College  Faculty 

(1910-1911.) 


ALSTON  ELLIS,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

EDWIN  WATTS  CHUBB,  LITT.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Ehetoric, 

and  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Liberal  Arts. 

HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS,  A.  M.,  PED.  D., 

Professor  of  School  Administration,  and  Dean 
of  the   State  Normal  College. 

ELI  DUNKLE,  A.  M., 

Professor   of   Greek   and   Registrar  of   the 

University. 


DAVID  J.  EVANS,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  TREUDLEY,  A.  M., 
Professor   of  Philosophy  and   Sociology. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER  PH.  D.,  LL.   D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALBERT   A.   ATKLNSON,   M.    S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 

Engineering. 

HENRY  W.   ELSON,   PH.  D.,  LITT.  D., 
Professor    of    History   and   Political    Economy. 
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OSCAE   CHEISMAN,   A.   M.,   PH.   D., 
Professor   of   Paidology   and  Psychology. 

WM.    FALEFIELD    MEECEE,    PH.    D., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

WILLIAM   B.   BENTLEY,   PH.   D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CLEMENT   L.   MAETZOLFF,   M.   PED., 
Alumni  Secretary  and  Field  Agent. 

LEWIS    JAMES    ADDICOTT,    B.    S.,    C.    E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

P.    A.    CLAASSEN,    A.    B.,  PH.    D. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

WILLIS   L.   GABD,   A.   B.,   PH.   D., 

Professor    of    the    History    and    Principles    of 
Education. 

FLETCHEE  S.   COULTBAP,   A.   M., 
Principal   of   the   State   Preparatory   School. 

WM.   F.   COPELAND,   PH.   M.,  PH.    D., 

Professor  of  Elementary  Science. 

HIEAM  EOY  WILSON,  A.   M., 
Professor  of  English. 


EDSON  M.  MILLS,  A.   M.,  PH.   M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHAELES   M.   COPELAND,   B.   PED., 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

JAMES    PEYOE   McVEY, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Music. 

THOMAS  N.  HOOVEE,  M.  PED.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 

JOHN  COEBETT,  A.  B., 
Director  of  Athletics. 

HAEEY  EAYMOND  PIEECE, 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

JOHN  J.  EICHESON,  B.  PED., 

Professor   of  Physiography  and  Supervisor   of 

Eural  Training   Schools. 

EMMA  S.  WAITE, 
Principal  of  Training  School. 

CONSTANCE    T.    McLEOD,    A.    B., 
Principal   of   Kindergarten   School. 

MAEY    ELLEN   MOOEE,    A.    M., 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  English. 
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Washington  County 


LILLIAN    GONZALEZ    KOBINSON,    A.    M., 

DR.  ES  LETTRES, 
Assistant    Professor    of    French    and    Spanish. 

george  e.  Mclaughlin, 

Instructor  in  Electricity  and  Shop-Work. 

MARGARET   EDITH  JONES,  MUS.  B., 

Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  in  Voice  Culture 

and   Harmony. 

NELLIE  H.  VAN  VORHES, 
Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  in  Virgil  Clavier. 

MARY  L.  B.  CHAPPELEAR,  A.  B., 
Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Organ. 

ANN  ELLEN  HUGHES,  MUS.  B., 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

PAULINE  A.  STEWART, 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

JOHN  N.  HIZEY, 
Instructor   on   the   Violin. 


MARIE   LOUISE    STAHL, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

MARY  J.   BRISON,   B.   S., 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Hand- Work. 

MABEL  K.  BROWN,  PH.  B., 
Instructor  in  Stenography. 

MINNIE   FOSTER   DEAN, 
Instructor  in  Typewriting. 

MABEL  B.   SWEET, 
Instructor   in   Public-School   Music. 

EUGENE   F.    THOMPSON, 
Secretary,  President's  Office. 

GEORGE  C.  PARKS,  PH.  B., 
Instructor  in  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping.. 

WILLANNA    M.    RIGGS, 
Dean  of  Boyd  Hall. 

BERTHA  T.   DOWD, 
Dean    of    Women's   Hall. 
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MAEIE  A.  MONFOET,  M.  O., 
Instructor  in  Oratory. 

WILLIAM   E.   CABLE, 

Assistant    in    Begistrar's    Office. 

HELEN  F.   AYEES, 
Instructor   in   Kindergarten. 

ALFEED    E.   LIVINGSTON,   B.    S., 
Instructor  in  Biology. 

WALTEE  E.  McCOEKLE, 
Assistant  in  Biology. 

HOWARD  A.  PIDGEON, 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

JOSHUA  E.  MOETON,  B.   S., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

HOMEE    GUY   BISHOP, 
Instructor  in  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

MABGULBITE  G.  H.  SUTHEELAND, 
Instructor   in   Public-School   Drawing. 

OHAELES  G.  MATTHEWS,  PH.  M., 
Librarian. 


CAEEIE  Al,TA  MATTHEWS,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

ELIZABETH  MUSGEAVE, 
Critic  Teacher,  First- Year  Grade. 

AMY  M.   WEIHE,   PH.   M.,   B.   PED., 
Critic    Teacher,    Second- Year    Grade. 

ELSIE  S.  GEEATHEAD, 
Critic   Teacher,    Third- Year   Grade. 

WLNIFEED  B.  WILLIAMS, 
Critic   Teacher,  Fourth- Year  Grade. 

MAEGAEET   A.   DAVIS, 
Critic    Teacher,    Fifth- Year    Grade. 

COEA  E.   BAILEY,   B.   PED., 
Critic    Teacher,    Sixth-Year    Grade. 


Critic   Teacher,   Seventh- Year  and  Eighth- Year 
Grades. 

HADDEE  COEAL  GEOSS, 
Teacher  Eural  Training   School. 

EDITH  A.   BUCHANAN, 
Teacher  Eural  Training  School. 


GEOEGE  E.  KALEE, 

Field  Athletics  and  Curator  of  the  Gymnasium. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS 

Ohio  University  Summer  School,  June  20,  1910— July  29,  1910. 


Adams,   Harry  Portland. 

Adams,   John  William  Franklin,  Ind. 

Adams,  Ruth  Hillsboro. 

Ahle,    Oca  "Vanetta   Glouster. 

Alexander,    Grace    Fort  Recovery. 

Alexander,    Rosanna    Blanche....  Haverhill. 

Alexander,    "Walter   Bayliss Chesterhill. 

Alf ord,    Sara    Kilgore    Bremen. 

Allard,    Inez    Mary Wakeman. 

Allen,   "William   Herbert Athens. 

Andrews,    Adda    May Glouster. 

Andrews,    Mary   Chase McConnelsville. 

Andrews,    Nellie   Bell Glouster. 

Andrix,  James  "Wilson Galloway. 

Armstrong,    Lyman   "Walter Belleville. 

Artherholt,    Edith    Pearl Garrettsville. 

Artherholt,    Floy    Frances Garrettsville. 

Ayers,    Etta    Cornelia Gambier. 

Bagwell,    Anna    Victoria Bremen. 

Bailey,   Nelle   Leesburg. 

Baker,   Helen   "Weber   Zanesville. 

Balis,    Celia    Louise Athens. 

Barnes,    Bernice   Belle Bowerston. 

Barnes,    Nora    Esther Oreton. 

Barnes,    Richmond    Bismarck....  Whigville. 

Barnett,     Mary    Johnson Corning. 

Barnhill,  Ira  Hayes   Gillespieville. 

Bartlett,    Gertrude    Waterf ord. 

Barton,     Mary    Ella "Worthington 

Bates,     Ethel Shawnee. 

Baumgartner,     Minnie    Melissa..  Grove  City. 

Bean,    Leo    Chapman Gallipolis. 

Bean,    Ronald    Lisle Athens. 

Bedford,    Harmon   Tucker   Norwalk. 

Beecher,    Mildred    "Wakeman. 

Bell,    Georgia    Rainsboro. 

Bell,    Bryce    Jeffersonville. 

Benner,    Helen    Bee Lancaster. 

Bennett,    Ethel    Carrie    Bradford. 

Bentley,  Harold  Jackson Athens. 

Berghur,    Leora    Chelsea Basil. 

Bethel,     McKinley     Athens. 

Biddinger,    Francis    Earl    Sullivan. 

Binder.    Lucile    Fostoria. 

Bines,   Ruth   Elizabeth   Barnesville. 

Bingman,   Carl  Wilson   Latrobe. 

Bishop,   Homer  Guy  Athens. 

Bishop,   Lenore  Belle   Westerville. 

Blackburn,    Alice    Camille Shawnee. 

Blackman,    Edythe    Marcella Lancaster. 

Blackstone,    Alva    E Cumberland. 

Blower,    George    Cromwell Glouster. 

Blue.    Bonnie    Minnette Sidney. 

Boarden,    Grace    Logan. 

Boarden,    Nellie    Logan. 

Bobbit,     Bertha     Jobs. 

Bobbitt,    Ethel    Jobs. 

Boghosian,    Leon    Hovsep    Teheran,  Persia 

Bolton,    Francis    Ernest    Athens. 

Bolton,    Gladys    Myrtle    Findlay. 

Booher,    Homer  A. Croton. 

Boone,    Helen    Lexington. 


Boraff,    Joseph   Andrew   Mendon. 

Bouts,    John   Edward   South   Webster. 

Bouts,    John    Harry    South   Webster. 

Bower,    Allen    McClellan    Coshocton. 

Bowman,    Emma    Pearl    Wellsburg,    W.    Va. 

Brickies,    Lulu    Harper    Athens. 

Brooks,   Leona  Grace   Mineral. 

Brown,    Cora    Stella   Brownsville. 

Brown,    Curtis    Earl Higby. 

Brown,     Martha    Bremen. 

Brown,    Myrtle    Beatrix Zanesville. 

Brown,    Vena    Belle    Powhatan  Point. 

Brownfield,     Elizabeth Woodsfield. 

Bryson,    Lucy   Weethee    Athens. 

Buchanan,  David  Lewis  Unionport. 

Buchanan,   Edith  Amanda   Basil. 

Buchanan,    James    William Basil. 

Buchanan,     Edna     Marie     Pris- 

cilla    Helen    Steubenville. 

Buell,    Charles    Townsend    Sugar   Grove. 

Buell,    Minnie    Mabel Sugar   Grove. 

Burdette,     Libbie    Coal    Grove. 

Burgoon,    John    Alden    Athens. 

Burns,    Granville    Willard Belmont. 

Burris,    Anna   Maude   Mt.   Pleasant. 

Burris,   Lorena   M Mt.   Pleasant. 

Burrows,    Georgia  H Vermilion. 

Burrow,   Carrie  Anna   Cortland. 

Buswell,     Nellie    Elyria. 

Ind.  Butterfield,    Naomi    Ethel    Sabina. 

Byrne,     Irene    Shawnee. 

Cable,    Will    Ransom    Athens. 

Cagg,    Miles    Herbert    Nelsonville. 

Callaway,   Susie   Elizabeth  Hillsboro. 

Calvert,    Freda    Fern    Athens. 

Carpenter,    Freda    Athens. 

Carr,    Alberta    Hamilton    Athens. 

Carr,   Alice   May  Stockport. 

Carr,    George   E Stockport. 

Carr,    Gus    Stockport. 

Carr,    Wilson   Hamilton   Athens. 

Carroll,   Nellie  Bly   East  Springfield. 

Cary,    Olive    Hilliards. 

Cash,    Hamilton    LaRue   New   Marshfield. 

Casley,   Paul  Bartlett  Athens. 

Chan,    Tingit   Harry  Canton,    China. 

Chambers,    Millie    Galena. 

Cheadle,    Georgia    Chillicothe. 

Cherrington,    Frederick    Wm Chillicothe. 

Cheshire,     Bessie    Mabel Burlington,   W.  Va, 

Chubb,    Edwin    Downer    Athens. 

Chute,   Arabella  Barker  New  Straitsville. 

Clark,    Cora    Galena. 

Cleveland,    Anna    Belle    Galena. 

Clifton,    John    Leroy    Mendon. 

Cline,    Edna  Blanche   Clare Albany. 

Cline,    Lizzie   Faye   Albany. 

Coe,    Silvia   Rosabel   Athens. 

Coleman,    Helen   Louise    Rainsboro. 

Colley,     Lillian    Wellston. 

Collins,  Anastasis  Theresa  Athens. 

Comstock,   Joseph  Hooker   Athens. 
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Conner,    Corrine    Washington   C.   H. 

Cook,    Almira    Frances    Leesburg. 

Coovert,    Edward   Alexander    ....  Eldorado. 

Copeland,   E.  Anna  Newark. 

Copeland,    Dean    Burns    Athens. 

Copeland,   Thomas  Harold  Athens. 

Cornell,    Merritt    Athens. 

Corner,    Dayton    Orrin    Swifts. 

Costigan,    Statia    Berlin   Heights. 

Coulter,    Florence   Belle    Newark. 

Cox,   Ethel  Gillespieville. 

Crawford,    Lena   Anna    Roxabel. 

Cromer,    Horace    Emerson   Springfield. 

Cromer,    Paul   Eli   Springfield. 

Cronin,    Hazel    Esther    Graysville. 

Crothers,    Julia    Campbell    Belpre. 

Cuckler,    Dicie   Enita    Athens. 

Cuckler,    Eunice    Catherine    Athens. 

Curry,    Edith  East   Palestine. 

Curtis,    Grace    Amesville. 

Dailey,   Nelle   May    Chillicothe. 

Danford,    William    Averal    Fremont. 

Daniel,    Emma   R Ironton. 

Danison,    Estella   Grace    Lancaster. 

Darr,    Mae   Regina    Fremont. 

Darrah,   Norah   Olive    Macksburg. 

Davies,    Hazel    Gertrude    Granville. 

Davis,   Claude  Verret  Ringgold. 

Davis,    Margaret    Anne    Clay. 

Davis,   Mary  Theresa  Grove  City. 

Davis,    Mary   Winnie    Oak   Hill. 

Davis,    Nora    Oak  Hill. 

Davis,    William    Newell    Oak  Hill. 

Deiber,    John   Levi   Beaver. 

Dennison,   Hazel  Ruth   Junction   City. 

Deputy,   Mary   Lee   Springfield. 

Devlyn,  Margaret  Mary  Congo. 

Dewhirst,   Clemmie  Lillias  Huron. 

Dickerson,   Harlan  Jewett   South   Zanesville. 

Dickson,   John  Bernard   Athens. 

Diegel,    Maggie    Mendon. 

Dike,    Lillian    Roxbury. 

Dingledine,    Marie    Waverly. 

Disher,    Orville   Leon    Mendon. 

Dixon,  Asher  Hooper  Tekamah,   Nebr. 

Dixon,   Florence   Mary   Waterford. 

Dollard,    Doris    Mary    Collins. 

Donovan,  Helen  Elizabeth  Montague,    Mass. 

Donovan,    Mary    Louise    Montague,    Mass. 

Doudna,   Marie   Edna   Glouster. 

Dowd,   Jennie  Frances   McArthur. 

Downer,     Thomas     Monongahela,    Pa. 

Drury,    Bertha    Belle    New    Lexington. 

Duckworth,    Walter   Scott    Cutler. 

Dulaney,    Elsie    Amesville. 

Dunkle,    Auta   Donna    London. 

Dunlap,    Howard   Leroy    Flushing. 

Dustheimer,    Oscar   Lee Thornville. 

Dutnell,    Isabella   Louisa    North  Ridgeville. 

Dye,    Frank    Argylee    Zanesville. 

Eakin,    Charles    Thornton    Negley. 

Elliott,    Lulu   Faye    Athens. 

Ellis,   Goldie  May  New  Vienna. 

Elson,   Delma   Viola    Athens. 

England,    Osie   Chillicothe. 

Erf,    George    Arthur    Monroeville. 


Ervin,    Lillian    Gertrude    Shelby. 

Evans,    Amy   Cole   Portsmouth. 

Evans,     Clara    Oak   Hill. 

Evans,    Margaret    Ellen    Portsmouth. 

Evans,    Mary   Athens. 

Everett,  Edith  Adelle  Lancaster. 

Everhart,    Bonnie    May    Athens. 

Fagan,    Nellie    Gertrude   Athens. 

Fattig,  Perry  Wilbur Athens. 

Fedderson,    Cora    Rosetta    Limestone. 

Fenner,    Bessie   Olive   Galloway. 

Fenzel,    Maude   Lillian    Athens. 

Finney,     Estelle    Logan. 

Finsterwald,    Edwin    Athens. 

Finsterwald,    Russell    Athens. 

Fischer,   Stella  Helen  Fremont. 

Fisher,    Florence    Beryl    Pleasant    City. 

Flegal,   Margaret  Catherine  Zanesville. 

Floyd,    Leafy   Gretelle    ....South   Perry. 

Ford,    Katherine    Lima. 

Ford,    Mary   Winifred    Chillicothe. 

Foutch,   Lena  Elizabeth   Athens. 

Fox,  Marie  Helen  Smithfield. 

Frazier,    Helen    South    Zanesville. 

French,   Edna  Dell   Washington  C.   H. 

Frick,   Clara   Frances   Gillespieville. 

Friend,   Adah  Elizabeth  Pleasantville. 

Frost,    Eva   Delia    Athens. 

Fulton,    Oscar    Athens. 

Funk,   Roy  Benjamin   Logan. 

Gaffner,    Millie    Trenton,   111. 

Galehouse,   Ethel   May   Doylestown. 

Gardner,    Edith    Estelle    Proctorville. 

Gardner,    Elizabeth    Pearl    Proctorville. 

Gardner,    Mary    Gertrude    Proctorville 

Gardner,    Grace    Gertrude    Cardington. 

Gardner,    Lulu   Pearl    New  London. 

Gaskill,    Pearly   Athens. 

Gast,    Benjamin   Harrison    Prospect. 

G'ast,    William    Oscar    Prospect. 

Gate,    Harold   Taylor   Zanesville. 

Geiger,   Ivor  Victor   Black   Lick. 

Geist,   Emma  Edna  Portsmouth. 

Gill,    Zelva    Otway    Mt.    Sterling. 

Gillmer,    Mary    Eleanor    Hubbard. 

Gillogly,   Mabel  Rose   Albany. 

Gillogly,   Elton  Edison  Cumberland. 

Glime,   Ivah  Berlin   Heights. 

Goddard,    Betha    Caroline    Cutler. 

Goddard,   Bertha   Emeline   Cutler. 

Goddard,   Fred  Benoni  Cutler. 

Goldsberry,    John   Russell    Athens. 

Goldsworthy,    John   Glouster. 

Gonzalez,    Lorenzo    Trujillo,   Venz.,    S.A. 

Goodwin,   Howard  Lewis   Athens. 

Gorslene,   Bessie   Mabel   Athens. 

Gossett,   Beulah  Estella   Dennison. 

Graham,    Viola    Lancaster. 

Grant,    Mary    South   Webster. 

Gray,   Margaret  H McConnelsville. 

Greathead,  Elsie  Selene  McConnellsburg,    Pa. 

Green,    Mary    Edith Newark. 

Green,   May   Martin's   Ferry. 

Greene,   Leslie  Elsie  Lamira. 

Greenewalt,   Emma  Belle   Denver. 

Greisheimer,  Essie  Maude  Chillicothe. 
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Grice,    Lenna   May    Highland. 

Griffith,   Leona   Bertha   Granville. 

Grimes,    John   Odus    Cumberland. 

Gross,    Haidee    Coral    West   Unity. 

Grover,   Elizabeth  Genevieve  ....Albany. 

Groves,    Charles    Danford    Quaker   City. 

Growden,    Alta    Belle    Chillicothe. 

Guilick,   Kenneth  Earl   Crooksville. 

Gutelius, Thomas    Ray    Thornville. 

Gutridge,  Rollin  Edward  Brownsville. 

Hagedorn,    Jessie    Orville    Clarington. 

Haines,   Iva  Emma   Athens. 

Haire,   Anna  Vernie   Howard. 

Haley,    Anna   Agnes    Wheelersburg. 

Hall,   Ada  Bearl   Nova. 

Hall,   Bertha   Sophronia   North   Fairfield. 

Hall,   Carrie  Florence  Lowell. 

Hall,    Emily    Anna    Newark. 

Hall,   Jesse   Charles   Glouster. 

Hall,    Linnie    Letitia    Athens. 

Hall,    Minnie   Glouster. 

Hall,  William  Loring  Copley. 

Hamilton,   Maude  Leota  West  Rushville. 

Hammond,    Carrie   Thome Milan. 

Hammond,    Lenore    Chillicothe. 

Hampton,   Roxy  May   Nelsonville. 

Hanawalt,  Bertha  Buretta  Ostrander. 

Hanawalt,   Ruth  Inez   Ostrander. 

Hanna,   Lottie   Elna    Van    Buren. 

Hansen,   Jennie  Rosaline   Bellevue. 

Hanson,    Frederica    Huron. 

Hardgrove,   Vera   May   Doylestown. 

Harding,    Alta   Marie   Rockland. 

Harding,   Minnie   East    Palestine. 

Harkins,    Florence   Ella    Woodsfield. 

Harper,    Mary   Amanda    Columbus. 

Harris,   Clarence  K Findlay. 

Harris,    Isabel    Neil    Lancaster. 

Hartpence,    Martha    Rheta    Bi- 

thynia     Mt-   Gilead. 

Hartsel,    Cloyd   Campbell   PoIk- 

Hatch,   Mattie   Wiley   Athens. 

Hawk,    Lola   Ruby    Gallipolis. 

Hayes,    Clara    Genevieve    Athens. 

Hayes,  Winifred  Alice  Guysville. 

Heath,    James    Lewis    Gillespieville. 

Heidelbaugh,   Blanche   Hillman..  Port  William. 

Heidelbaugh,       Newton       Byron 

Shaw     Port  William. 

Heinlein,   Leafy   Pearlwood   Bloomingburg. 

Hempy,    Flo    Margaret Pleasantville. 

Henderson,  James  Frederick  ....Portland. 

Henry,    John    Martin    Junction  City. 

Henry,    Lucile   Rebecca    Athens. 

Herrold,   Daisy  Irene  Nelsonville. 

Herrold,  Rose  Ella  Nelsonville. 

Herrold,  Russell  Phillips  Athens. 

Hesse,   Myrtle  Lucile   Roseville. 

Hewetson,     Minnie    Elizabeth....  Amanda. 

Hewitt,    Clara   Lee    Washington   C.   H. 

Hibbard,    William  Donald   Athens. 

Hickox,    Edna   Eliza   Novelty. 

Hickle,    Clyde   Monroe    Lithopolis. 

Hickox,   Jay   Gilmore   Novelty. 

Heistand,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson      Rossburg. 

Higgins,    Elmer   Wood   Athens. 


Higgins,    Hannah    Lucile    Athens. 

Higgins,    Leight    Monroe    Athens. 

Higgins,    Louise    Athens. 

Hill,    Mary   Ann    Corning. 

Hillis,    Nellie    Dolorous    Moxahala. 

Hipsley,    Frances    Julia    Caldwell. 

Hixson,    Mary    Westboro. 

Hochart,    Kathleen    Marin    Cleveland. 

Hoffman,   Jennie  Belle   Lancaster. 

Holcomb,    Lula    Corning. 

Holden,    Sarah  Amelia   Findlay. 

Holshoy,   Harvey  Leroy  Mineral   City. 

Holzhauser,   Emma  Louise  Berlin  Heights. 

Hoopes,   Laura  May  Chagrin  Falls. 

Hopkins,    Mabel    D Portage. 

Hopkins,   Rufus    Carpenter    Athens. 

Horton,    Estella    Florence    Oak   Hill. 

Houck,   Belle  Mary  Bremen. 

Howard,    Ethel   Belle    Fulton. 

Howard,    Frances    Eliza   Chauncey. 

Hughes,    Cora    Eloise    Lowell. 

Hunter,    Ora   Dell   _Mt.  Sterling. 

Hunter,   Grace  Kirkendall  Haydenville. 

Hupp,    Daisy    Ella    Caldwell. 

Hupp,    James    Lloyd    Hemlock. 

Hutchins,   Flora  Estella   Nelsonville. 

Isenhart,    Minnie    Coolville. 

Jackson,   Ethel   Pearl   Uhrichsville. 

Jacobs,  Nellie  Roma  Vinton. 

James,   Chloe   Westerville. 

James,    Celia    Zaleski. 

James,    Margaret  B Westerville. 

James,    Stella    Westerville. 

Johnson,    Cynthia   Eloise   Chauncey. 

Johnson,    Doris    Corning. 

Johnson,    Jemima   Aker   Orient. 

Johnson,    Lillian    Ashville. 

Johnson,  William  Douglas  Kimball,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  Earl  Nelson  Freeport. 

Johnson,   Reed   Seth  Summit    Station. 

Johnston,   Wesley  Denver   Freeport. 

Jones,  Anna  L Ironton. 

Jones,    Gladys    Girard. 

Jones,    Martine    Good  Hope. 

Jones,    May    Plain   City. 

Justice,   Glen   Leroy Williamsport. 

Kaiser,    Lucy   May   Butler. 

Kaler,   Mary  Engle  Athens. 

Katzenbach,   Adda  Lenore   Nelsonville. 

Keirns,    Will   D Oak  Hill. 

Kendrick,    Mary   Julia   Marietta. 

Kennard,    Mattie   Estelle    Carbondale.  ■ 

Kennard,    Minnie    Theora    Carbondale. 

Kennedy,    Arthur   Chester   Summit   Station. 

Kennedy,    Dennis    Vinton    Gnadenhutten. 

Kenney.    Octa   Belle    Athens. 

Keys,    Elizabeth    Lynchburg. 

Kidwell,    Ethel    Jane    Akron. 

King,    Edward    Riley    Creola. 

Kinney,    Emza    Alice    Gillespieville. 

Kinney,  David  Nicholas  Staunton. 

Kinsey,    Katherine    Josephine    ..Port   Washington. 

Kirk,    Georgiana    Jeffersonville. 

Kistler,    Carl    John    Bremen. 
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Knecht,   Fannie  Evangeline   Lancaster. 

Knight,    Charles   Kelley   Athens. 

Knowlton,    Cora    Belle    Athens. 

Krapps,    Zelma   Katherine   Athens. 

Kratt,    Barbara    Castalia. 

Kring,   Ella  May  Wcsterville. 

Krout,   Webster   Sherbnrn  Bremen. 

Kumler,   Florence  Pauline   Baltimore. 

Kunkel,  Marguerite  Elizabeth  ..Wellsburg,   W.  Va. 

Lahugh,   Mollie  Juanita   Chauncey. 

Landsittel,    Frederick    Amanda. 

Lauer,   William   Newport. 

Lawless,    Emma    Clare    Bidwell. 

Lawton,   Anna  Mabel  Barlow. 

LeFavor,    Ella    Alfred. 

Leckrone,  Maurice  S Glenford. 

Lee,    Homer    Clyde    Canal   Winchester. 

Lehman,   Blanche  May  Pickerington. 

Leifheit,    Mabel    Lena Pomeroy. 

Lemon,  Deane  Yance  Hillsboro. 

Lenox,    Emma    Nelsonville. 

Leong,    Chui    Canton,    China. 

Liddell,   Mary  Iras  Shiloh. 

Linscott,   Gladys   Trimble. 

Littlejohn,    Leota    Esther    Baltimore. 

Livingston,    Alfred   Erwin    Athens. 

Livingston,    Calvin    Clinton    Urbana. 

Livingston,    Lena    Hamersville. 

Logan,    Edward   Wilson   Athens. 

Logan,    Inez    Athens. 

Logan,    Norene    Athens. 

Long,    James    Arthur    Athens. 

Lonsbury,   Ruth  Rachel   Sidney. 

Loomis.    Marjorie    Athens. 

Lotz,   Marie  Eloise   Zanesville. 

Lucas,    Elisha   Edwin   Belmont. 

McAllister,    Leslie    Charles    Carbonhill. 

McBee,    Joseph   Frank    Sharptown,    Md. 

McCann,  Bertha  S New  Alexandria. 

McClure,   Linnie  Ada   Oak   Hill. 

McCorkle,  Walker  Ellsworth  ....Dawson. 

McCoy,    Dorothy    Bloomingburg. 

McDonald,   Agnes  Belle   Lancaster. 

McDougall,    Gilbert    Woodw'th..  Athens. 

McDowell.    Alta    Madge    Akron. 

McElroy,   Leo  Dale  Raymond. 

McElroy,    Lois    Gail    Raymond. 

McGonagle,    Marie   Celia    Junction    City. 

McKee,    Grosvenor   Stewart   Athens. 

McKelvey,   Daisy   May   Lamira. 

McKelvey,    Minnie    Lamira. 

McKibben,   Ethel  Emily  Zaleski. 

McLaughlin,    Lillie    Chagrin   Falls. 

McMullen.    Hazel    Newark. 

McNutt,    Nelle      Margaret   Athens. 

McPherson,    Ethel    Leesburg. 

McVay,    Charles   Don   Athens. 

McVay,    Francis    Halbirt    Beverly. 

McVey,    Camden  Hogg  Athens. 

McVey,   James   Pryor  Athens. 

Mace,    Lulu    Edna    Athens. 

Mack,    Wista   Evelyn    Lancaster. 

Macklin,   Bertha   Beatrice    Tarlton. 

Macklin,    Mirza    Myrtle    Tarlton. 

Mallett.    Harry   Emmett    Bern. 

Mansfield,    Stanley    Athens. 


Martin,   Edna  Blanche   McArthur. 

Massie,   Josiah  Hickman   Ethel. 

Matheny,    Clarence   Albert   Zaleski. 

Mather,    Arlen   Raymond   Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Matson,    Edith    Olive    Millfield. 

Matson,  Mabel  May  Millfield. 

Maurer,    Christine    Wilhelmine..  Sidney. 

Maurer,    Clara   Celesta   Mendon. 

Maurer,    Margaret  Barbara   Mendon. 

Maxwell,  Robert  Alfred  Athens. 

Mechling,    George   Vernon   Glenford. 

Merchant,   Grace   Delaware. 

Merrick,   Charles   E Kensington. 

Merrick,    William   Russell Kensington. 

Merritt,    Kathleen   Wood   Athens. 

Michel,     Estella     Clarington. 

Miller,    Earle   Augustus   Athens. 

Miller,    Ernest    Carl    Lorain. 

Miller,   Fletcher  McCoy  Athens. 

Miller,    Florence   Agnes    Millersport. 

Miller,    Harry    Percy    Athens. 

Miller,    Josephine    Stowe   Lowell. 

Miller,    Orla  Glen   Athens. 

Mills,  Helen  Mildred  Joseph'n.. Athens. 

Mills,    Lewis    Herald    Athens. 

Mills,  Mary  Agnes  Rachel  Guysville. 

Mills,   Nellie  Blanche  Leesburg. 

Milne,   D.    Livingstone   Athens. 

Mincks,    Rebecca    Coal  ^un. 

Mitchell,  Enid  Geraldine  New  Matamoras. 

Mitchell,    Hazel    Hortense    Rockland. 

Mitchell,    Mabelle    Emma    Newark. 

Mobley,    Estella    Murl    Armstrong's   Mills. 

Mohler,   Daniel  Dee   Webb   Summit. 

Mondrieff,   Mary   Emma   Steubenville. 

Montgomery,   John  Alvin  Baltimore. 

Moore,   Audra  Winifred  Roseville. 

Moore,    Frederick   Darrell    Athens. 

Moore,    Irvie    Mitchell    Bethesda. 

Moore,    Kate    Shelby. 

Moore,    Mabel    Robinson,   111. 

Moore,   Mabel  Louise  Chillicothe. 

Morar,    Lucretia    Wheatland,    Pa. 

Morris,  Karl  Kratzer  Lancaster. 

Morris,   Margaret  Martina  Magrew. 

Morris,   P.    Judson    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Morris,   Mary  J Magrew. 

Morris,    Nellie    Abagail    Magrew. 

Morrison,    Floyd    Clay   Lick. 

Morrison,   Henry  Russell  Brownsville. 

Morton,   Helen  Black  Brownsville. 

Morton,    Sara   Margaret  Brownsville. 

Murphy,   Elizabeth  Ann  Higginsport. 

Murphy,    Ethel    Millersport. 

Myer,    Florence   .'...Newark. 

Myers,  Jay  Arthur  Athens. 

Neff,    Everett    Lowell   Albany. 

Neill,     Mildred    Venice. 

Nelson,    Belford  Beethan   Athens. 

Nelson,  Donald  Thomas  Athens. 

Newland,    Louise    Portsmouth. 

Newton,    Madge    Alice    Athens. 

Nichols,    Ethel   May   Dyesville. 

Nixon,  Ernest  Leland  New   Plymouth. 

Nourse,    John    Darlington    Athens. 

Nye,    Earl   Lemoyne   Athens. 

Nye,   Charles  Edward  Athens. 
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O'Brien,    Christopher  Henry   ....Lilly   Chapel. 

O'Connell,   Charles  Wilmer  East    Springfield. 

O'Connor,    Gertrude   Stewart. 

Okey,    Forest    Ray    Bethesda. 

Oldt,   Joel   Calvin   Euclid. 

Oliver,    Ada    Lela    Byesville. 

Orr,   William  Harvey  Jacksontown. 

Osborne,   Elva  Faye   Huron. 

Oswold,    Roy    Bloomingburg. 

Palmer,    Prank    Harlan    Glenford. 

Palmer,    Minnie    Rootstown. 

Parker,   Leone  Huron. 

Parks,    Hazel    Jennie    East   Springfield. 

Parks,  Hugh  Whiteford  Cadiz. 

Parrott,   Joseph  Lawrence  Mendon. 

Patrick,    Elizabeth    Lewiston. 

Patterson,    Anna    Gail Shadyside. 

Paullin,    Elda   Gertrude   Sedalia. 

Peck,   Maude  M Castalia. 

Peelle,  Clara  Starn  Wilmington. 

Peer,    Carrie    E Canal   Winchester. 

Pelton,    Ethel    Hyde  Park. 

Perry,    Louise    Rebecca    Nelsonville. 

Perry,    May   Nelsonville. 

Peters,    Mary   Margaret   Lowell. 

Pickering,   James   Theodore  Athens. 

Pickering,    Kenneth   Harvey    ....Athens. 

Pickett,    Helen   Emma    Athens. 

Pidgeon,    Howard   A Pennsville. 

Poling,   Robert   Bertrude   Logan. 

Porter,    Elizabeth New  Straitsville. 

Portz,   Edwin  Arthur  Stone   Creek. 

Portz,    Ella   Clara   Newcomerstown. 

Preston,    Kate    Sara    Chillicothe. 

Price,  Jennie  Lovina   Athens. 

Price,   John  Henry  Athens. 

Priee,   Marie  Louise  Athens. 

Pryor,   David  Drummond  Croton. 

Pugh,  Ira  Ross  Armstrong's    Mills. 

Pugh,    Mozella    Winona    Armstrong's   Mills. 

Putnam,    Virgene    Athens. 

Rains,   Hattie   Gertrude   Leesburg. 

Rambo,   Florence  Marie  Zanesville. 

Rapp,  Viola  Vinta   Beaver. 

Ray,   Jesse   Maud   Sharpsburg. 

Ray,    Verda    S Clyde. 

Redfern,   Emory  Wayne  Adelphi. 

Reef,   George  Wesley   Round  Bottom. 

Reichart,    Dorothy    Katherine....Mansfield. 

Reichart,     Matilda    Mansfield. 

Reichelderfer,    Gladys    Ruth    ....  Ashville. 

Reiter,    Lulu   Wilmina    Marietta. 

Richards,    John    Conrad    Carrollton. 

Richards,  Wendell  O Wellston. 

Ricketts,   Reba   Delle   Amanda. 

Riddle,   Emily  Olive   Martin's   Ferry. 

Ridenour,    Clara    Castalia. 

Roach,   Juliet   Stewart   Athens. 

Roach,    Harry    Wescott    Athens. 

Roach,    Louise    Athens. 

Roberts,   Emmett  Ephraim  McConnelsville. 

Roberts,   Olive  Jane  Sidney. 

Robinson,   Anna  Elizabeth  Newark. 

Robinson,    Mary    Kyle    Mechanicstown. 

Roller,   Effie   Leona Canal    Winchester. 


Roller,   Ivan  Merle   Vendocia. 

Rolsten,    William   Henry    Logan. 

Roome,    Elizabeth      Sistersville,    W.    Va. 

Root,    Alexander    Coolville. 

Rose,   Reed  Phillips   Athens. 

Rossell,  Olive  Elizabeth  East    Palestine. 

Rowan,    Madge   Anna   Washington   C.   H. 

Rowan,  Lulu  Rowena  Washington   C.   H. 

Rowe,   Mary  Belle  Washington    C.    H. 

Rub  rake,   Frances   Kathryn   Lowell. 

Russell,   Mary  Luella   Sarahsville. 

Ruston,    Earl   Athens. 

Sanford,   Robert   Mason   Athens. 

Saunders,  A.  Letha  Guysvillo. 

Saunders,    Arthur    Claire   Findlay. 

Sayre,   Arthur  Alan   Athens. 

Schaeffler,    Charles   Harry    Athens. 

Schaeffer,    Otto    Walter    Carroll. 

Scheer,   Kathryn   Zaleskie. 

Schierer,   Louise  Anna  Plain   City. 

Scott,    Emma    J. Spencer,    W.    Va. 

Secoy,   Ina  Leona   — Athens. 

Sewell,    Clarence   Arthur    Athens. 

Shane,   Rachel   Elizabeth   Steubenville. 

Shannon,    Alice    Magdalene    New    Marshfield. 

Shannon,    Ella    Veronica    New    Marshfield. 

Sharp,    Charles   Forrest    Lucasville. 

Sharp,  David  Benjamin  Athens. 

Sharritt,    Chloe   Wilda   Newark. 

Sherer,    Goldie    Leah    Mendon. 

Sherman,    Alice    Louise    Wilmington. 

Shilliday,   Clarence   Lee   New   Milford. 

Shirley,    Elmer   Wesley    Guysville. 

Shively,   Harold   Hastings    McArthur. 

Shumaker,    Richard    Guy   Omega. 

Shuman,    Mary   Ethel Pleasantville. 

Shupe,    Nellie   Gertrude   Kingston. 

Shupert,    Bertha    Lee    Wilmington. 

Shurtz,    Hazel    Elizabeth    Newcomerstown. 

Silvus,    Erne    Athens. 

Silvus,    Paul    Athens. 

Simmerman,    Anna   Edna   Northup. 

Sims,     William     M.     Tecumseh 

Sherman     Athens. 

Sitterly,   Effie  Delancey   Greenwich. 

Sivard,  Keturah  P Toronto. 

Skeels,  Verna  Maude  Oberlin. 

Skinner,    Charles   Edward    Newark. 

Skinner,    Mary    Barnesville. 

Sleeth,    Lenora Byesville. 

Smith,  Albert  Truman   London. 

Smith,    Carl    Emslie    Spring   Valley. 

Smith,    Effie   Caldwell. 

Smith,   Flossie  Castalia. 

Smith,    Ida    Athens. 

Smith,   Laura  Gooding   Naples,    N.    Y. 

Smith,    Lelia    Fern    Williamsport. 

Smith,    Lillian   May    Creola. 

Smith,    Martin   Crawford    Macksburg. 

Smith,    Vernon    V Lancaster. 

Smyth,    Ramona    Belmont. 

Snyder,    James'   Monroe    Basil. 

Somers,    Essie Columbus. 

Souders,   Grace  May  Lancaster. 

Soule,    Mary   Minnie    Wilkesville. 

Sparks,    Florence   Mary    Sabina. 

Speck,    Frank    Richards    Uhrichsville. 
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Spitzer,   George  Washington   ....Chauncey. 

Spracklen,    Arloa   Janiza    Kenton. 

Stailey,    Charles    Elmo    Athens. 

Stansbury,    William    McClellan.-Dyesville. 

Stanton,    Flora    May    New   Marshfield. 

Starkey,    Edith   Belle   New    Lexington. 

Stauffer,   Celia   Louisa   Clarington. 

Stear,  Nelson  Leroy  Junction    City. 

Stearns,   Naomi   Cevilla   Toledo. 

Stephan,    Edith   Lenor   Marietta. 

Stepper,   Wanda  Pay  Gail  Wilmot. 

Stewart,    Mattie    Marie    McArthur. 

Stickney,   Bertha   Stewart   Athens. 

Stockwell,    Chlora    Estella    Lynchburg. 

Stockwell,    Erne    Maude    Sunbury. 

Stoll,  Norma  Anna   Sandusky. 

Stone,    Rufus    Emmett    West  Eushville. 

Storts,    Christine    South   Salem. 

Stout,   Edna   May   Stoutsville. 

Stout,   Orin  Clark Stoutsville. 

Straley,   Flossie  Enid  Jeffersonville. 

Stratton,    Mary   Lee    Nelsonville. 

Strawn,    Goldie    May    Athens. 

Street,    Mildred   Ardelle   Wilmington. 

Strode,   Anna  M Sharpsburg. 

Sutherland,    Mary    Smithfield. 

Swartz,    Lena    Ada    McArthur. 

Swoyer,    Laura   Alice    Ashville. 

Tague,    Vincent    ....New  Lexington. 

Talbot,   John   Sherman   Beverly. 

Tannahill,    Ethel   Beatrice    Logan. 

Tarbill,    Alice    New   Holland. 

Tasaka,    Hideji    Osaka,    Japan. 

Taylor,    Arthur    Hamilton    McArthur. 

Taylor.    Mary    Ilo    Good    Hope. 

Taylor,   Mason   Elijah  ...Jamestown. 

Teeling,    Rudy    Bell    Millersburg. 

Tewell,    Ruth   F Utica. 

Thoburn,    Jessie   Emeline   Martin's    Ferry. 

Thomas,    Hazel    Ruth    Athens. 

Thompson,   Ida   May   \thens. 

Thompson,   Bert   McCune   Byesville. 

Thornburg,   Anna   Ethel   Cuyahoga    Falls. 

Thors-,   Eva   Marie Caldwell. 

Thrash,    Curtis    Monroe    Carroll. 

Tom,   Fred   Lee   New    Concord. 

Townsley,    Aileen    Elizabeth    ....Chillicothe. 

Trego,    Bertha    Ellen    Chillicothe. 

Treudley,    Ruth    Athens. 

Trinter,    Lydia   Elizabeth   Vermilion. 

Troendly.     Mary    Edith    Stone    Creek. 

Tsui,   Wellington   Tong   Kom   ....Canton,    China. 

Turner,    Lawrence    Neal Dyesville. 

Tuttle.    Caroline   Lois   Andover. 

Vale.    Hazel    Smithfield. 

Valentine,    Laura    May    Springfield. 

Van    Atta.    Pleasy    Leonard    Crooksville. 

Van   Fossen,  Jesse   Ervin   Croton. 

Van  Valey,   Gladys  Lucile  Athens. 

Van    Voorhis,    Orner   Everett    ....East    Liberty. 
Vanderslice,    Marie    Llewellyn   ..Athens. 

Vogelgcsang.    Sarah    Hilliards. 

Vogt,    Bess    Mabel    Fremont. 

Voigt,    Eugene    John    Holgate. 


Waggoner,    Clada    Ruth   Jewett. 

Wagner,    George   Everett   Sugar   Grove. 

Wallace,    Martha    Esther    Nelsonville. 

Walls,   Callie  King  Athens. 

Walsh,    Josephine    Vincent. 

Walsh,    Mary    G    Vincent;. 

Walter,    Mildred    Elizabeth    Massillon. 

Waltermire,   Arthur  Beecher  ....Findlay. 

Walters,   Deeda   Elizabeth   Hubbard. 

Ward,    Mary    Athens. 

Warner,   John   Frederick   Portsmouth. 

Warner,  Nora  Theresa  ....Oreton. 

Watkins,    Charles   Burr   Athens. 

Watts,   Mary  Ora   Grove    City. 

Webb.    Muriel    Elizabeth   Gnadenhutten. 

Webb,   Wesley   Howe   Pomeroy. 

Weber,   Maude   Antoinette   Athens. 

Webster,    Lee    Alpha    Torch. 

Weisenberger,    Edna   Marie   McArthur. 

Welday,    Samuel   Oliver   Bloomingdale. 

Welsh,    John    Douglas    Carpenter. 

Weltner,   Merton  Russell   Gibsonville. 

Wentz,   Florence  Ethel   Jeffersonville. 

West,    Glen   Curtis    Norwalk. 

West,    Nondas    Lynchburg. 

Whitacre,    Hazel   Marie    Buttlerville. 

White,    Alger    Edwin    Belmont. 

White,    Eliza    Lorena    ....Chandlersville. 

White,    Mary   Samantha    Glouster. 

Whiteside,    Edward   Thomas    ....Mt.    Sterling. 
Whittaker,   Oscar  Robertson   ....Bloomingdale. 

Wiggins,    Lydia   Maude Moxahala. 

Wiley,    Nathaniel    Kimball,    W.    Va. 

Wilkes,    Ernest    Constantine    ....Athens. 

Williams,    Arthur    Athens. 

Williams,    Besse Shawnee. 

Williams,    Clark    Emerson    Athens. 

Williams,    Jennie    Steubenville. 

Williams,    Lettie Athens. 

Williams,    Roger    Eugene    Athens. 

Williams,  Winifred  Lelia  Athens. 

Williamson,   Charles   Owen   Lancaster. 

Wilson,    Luda    Roxbury. 

Wilson,    Rhoda   Annette    St.    Albans,    W.    Va. 

Winn,    Mabel    Elizabeth    Rutland. 

Winters,    Frances    Alice    Athens. 

Witt,    Charles    Edward   Athens. 

Wolfe,    Ethel   Lynn    Cattlettsburg,     Ky. 

Wood,  Austin  Vorhes  Athens. 

Wood,   Eme  Muriel  Mt-   Gilead. 

Wood,   Hazel   Belle Chicago    Junction. 

Wood,   Jennie   Methel   Greenwich. 

Woodard,    Verne   Floyd    Van    Wert. 

Work,    Alice   Jane    Thurston. 

Worstell,    Sylvia   Belle   Chillicothe. 

Yarnall,    Floyd    Lindley    Waterford. 

Yealev,     Nelle    Unionville     Center. 

Young,    Ezra    Sankfield    West   Union. 

Young,   Howard   Oral    Lowell. 

Young,    Iva    L .Everett. 

Young,    Nelle    Vanetta    Athens. 

Young,    Nita    Estelle    Athens. 

Zenner,  David  Roe   ....Athens. 

Zenner,    Philip    McKnight    Athens. 

Zentmeyer,     Nellene     Dresden. 

Total    776. 


